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PREFACE. 



-L HE plan of the present Work being alto- 
gether similar to that on Italy, which has al- 
ready appeared from the Clarendon Press^ it 
will not be necessary to advert here to the 
method which has been adopted in its com- 
position. Little also need be said on its uti- 
lity, in a place where the history of antiquity 
forms so essential a branch of public instruc- 
tion. The same inducements which led to 
the publication of the Ancient Italy, existed 
perhaps in a still greater d^ee with regard 
to Greece ; since, from the geography of that 
country being less known, it appeared to be 
more susceptible of illustration and improve- 
ment. Till witfiin a few years we possessed 
in no language a detailed and full descrip- 
tion of the former state of that interesting 
■country. The student, who was desirous of 
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iv PREFACE. 

becoming acquainted with its ancient topo- 
graphy, was compelled to collect his informal 
tion from the Grsecia Antiqua of Palmerius, 
a useful but unfinished manual ; the abridg- 
ments of Ubbo Emmius and Cellarius ; and 
detached dissertations and treatises scattered 
through the voluminous Thesaurus of Gro- 
novius. The work of the Abb^ Barthelemy 
must indeed be considered as having in some 
d^ee supplied the deficiency ; but, though 
the Travels of Anacharsis communicate much 
valuable information on the political and mo- 
ral condition of Greece, it is evident that 
many historical details are lost from the cir- 
cumscribed plan which the author has adopt- 
ed. Nor can these in fact be supplied but 
by the method here adopted of assigning to 
each people, province, and city its own local 
and peculiar circumstances and events. Pro- 
fessor Mannert of Landshut is the first writer 
who has treated at lengdi of the history of 
Ancient Gree<», with reference to its topo- 
graphy, in the seventh and eighth volumes 
of his very useful publication on the Geo- 
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gnphy of tlie Gree^ and Romans ; and the 
subject has been further enlarged upon by 
Professor MiiUer of Gottingen in his ** Hw- 
" tory of the Hellenic Tribes and Cities^" and 
still more recently by Professor Kruge of 
Halle in his ^ Geographical and Antiquarian 
" View of Ancient Greece and her Colonies," 
a work of very great research and erudition) 
but of which only two volumes have as yet 
appeared, containing the description of At- 
tics, Me^ris, Boeotia, and Locris. 

But though this field of inquiry hfts been al- 
ready exhausted, as it were, by the German an- 
tiquaries, we have as yet in our own language 
only elementary abridgments to put into the 
bands of students in the Universities. The 
present volumes, therefore, it is hoped, will 
serve to fill up a desideratum in our books 
of classical instruction. My primary mate- 
rials have been the Greek historians, geogra^ 
phers, orators, and chief poets, all of whom I 
have reperused with attention for the pur- 
pose of extracting from them whatsoever was 
illustrative of local history and topography. 
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With the view also of rendering the work more 
useful, by a constant reference to the compa- 
rative localities of modern Greece, it was ne- 
cessary to have recourse to those travellers 
and antiquaries who have made the tour of 
Greece, and carefully explored its ancient 
vestiges and monuments. In this department 
our own countrymen stand foremost, and the 
reader will find the well-known names of 
Chandler, Clarke, Gell, Dodwell, Hawkins, 
Holland, and Leake, quoted at almost every 
page, as authorities for the existence of ruined 
cities, and the identity of ancient sites. 

Since the time of D'Anville the geography 
of Greece has been greatly improved by the 
Researches of the travellers here mentioned, 
as well as those of Messrs. Barbid du Bocage 
and Pouqueville, and the maritime surveys 
undertaken by order of our government and 
that of France. It is from these several 
sources that the Map which accompanies this 
~work has been traced and compiled. Its ba- 
sis being the Map of Turkey in Europe, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1822 by the Chevalier La- 
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pie, and that of Greece, composed and edited 
by the same eminent geographer in IS26. I 
am far from presuming to olFer it to the pub- 
lic as the most correct that could be made ; 
but I shall rest satisfied if it be found a ma- 
terial improvement on those which have hi- 
therto appeared, and if the younger mem- 
bers of, this University, for whose use it is 
principally designed, may thereby be enabled 
to trace more clearly and accurately the mi- 
litary events described -by the historians of 
Greece and Rome. 
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SECTION I. 

ANCIENT GREECE. 



General geographical view of the counbT^-Iti bouodaries and 
principal divisioiu — iDquiry into liie earliest aUte of Qremn 
population, and the origin of the di&rent tribea of which it 
was composed. 

It is universally acknowledged, that the name of 
Hellas, which afterwards served to designate the 
whole of what we now call Greece, was originaUy 
applied only to a particular district of Thessalj. At 
that early period, as we are assured by Thucydides, 
the common denomination of Hellenes had not yet 
been received in that wide acceptation which was 
afterwards attached to it, but each se]>arate district 
enjoyed it distinctive appellation, derived mostly 
from the clan by which it was held, or from the 
chieftain who was r^;arded as the parent, of the 
race. In proof of this a^ertion the historian ap- 
peals to Homer, who, though much posterior to the 
aege of Troy, never applies a common tenn to the 
Greeks in general, but calls them Danai, Argivi, and 
Achaei. 

The opinion thus advanced by Thucydides finds 
support in ApoUodorus, who states, that when Ho- 
mer mentions the Hellenes, we must understand 
him as referring to a people who occupied a parti- 
cular district in Thessaly. The same writer ob- 

... VOL. I. B 
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a ANCIENT GREECE. 

serves, that it is only from the time of Hesiod and 
Archilochus that we hear of the Panhellenes. (Apol- 
lod. ap. Strab. VIII. p. 370.) It is true that the 
word occurs in our present copies of Homer, as in 
this veree, (II. B. 530.) 

but Aristarchus, and other critics, rejected it as spu- 
rious. (Schol. II. loc. cit.) From Strabo, however, 
we learn that this was a disputed point; and he 
himself seems inclined to imagine that Homer did 
not assign to the word "ExXof so limited a significa- 
tion as Thucydjdes supposed. {VIII. p. 370. and 
XIV. p. 661.) But whatever may be thought of 
the testimony of Homer in r^ard to this question, 
we can have no doubt as to the extension which 
the terms "E^Ao; and "EXX'^gvts acquired in the time 
of Herodotus, Scylax, and Thucydides. Scylax, 
whose age is disputed, hut of whom we may safely 
affirm that he wrote about the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, includes under Hellas all the country 
situated south of the Ambracian gulf and the Pe- 
neus. (Peripl. p. 12. et p. 25.) Herodotus extends 
its limits still further north, by taking in Thes- 
protia, (II. 56.) or at least that part of it which is 
south of the river Acheron. (VIII. 47.) But it is 
moare \isual to exclude Epinis from Grsecia Propria, 
and to place its north-western extremity at Am- 
bracia, on the Ionian sea, while Mount Homole, 
near the mouth of the Peneus, was looked upon as 
forming its boundary on the opposite side. This 
coincides with the statement of Scylax, and also 
with that of Dicearchus in his description of Greece^ 
(y.31.) 
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ANCIENT GREECE. S 

'H S* KUaf aiti r^ 'Ait0p»KUti tTiui itxii 
MoAMTTa mrtx^s to nipa;. adr^ Si Ip^rrai 

Opof T( M>)'vqrfDv '0;trfAi]» xixXi]^ayai', 
We may add, that Lycopfaron styles it the land eo- 
closed between the river Arachthus and the Libe- 
thrian gates of Dotium. In regard to this posaage, 
it may be necessary to observe, that the Arachthus 
is the river on which Ambrada was seated; and 
Libethra aod Dotium were situated in Thessaly, 
dose to Mount Homole and the mouth of the Pe- 
neus. It was indeed objected by some writers, that 
Thessaly did not form part of Greece properly so 
called; but Dicsearchus justly remarks, that it 
would be absurd not to include under this denomi- 
nation a country in which the original Hellas was 
contained, (p. SI. et seq.) 

It will here be proper to notice, that though the 
Peloponnesus was undoubtedly admitted to form 
part of Greece and the Hellenic body, (Thuc. I. 2. 
et passim. Herod. VIII. 60. Strab. VIII. p. 834.) 
it is more commonly considered as a distinct por- 
tion of that country, enjoying its own specific ap- 
pellation. (Scylax, Peripl. p. 15. Dicsearch. Stat. 
Gr»c. p. 20. Dionys. Perieg. v. 403.. Plin. IV. 
c. 4.) By thus assigning to Giraecia Propria those 
limits which are acknowledged by ancient writers, 
we have excluded fhim its boundaries countries 
which, though not strictly Hellenic, possess an his- 
torical interest scarcdy inferior to that of any part 
of Greece. The affairs of Epirus, Macedonia, and 
Thrace, form so important a feature in the pages 
of Grecian historians and Grecian orators, the for- 
tunes of those provinces are so linked with the poli- 
b2 
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4 ANCIENT GREECE. 

tical events in which Athens, Sparta, and Corinth 
are concerned, that they could not with propriety 
be omitted in a work which professes to connect the . 
history of ancient Greece with what we know of 
its topography and statistics. 

With this view I have admitted Illyria within the 
limits of my proposed plan, more especially that por- 
tion of it which was colonized by the Greeks, together 
with Epinis, Macedonia, and Thrace, including the 
Chersonnese, which was thickly peopled with settlers 
from Gfreece, and mention of which occurs in al- 
most every page of her poets and historians. Each 
of the countries here named will be treated of in a 
separate section. In Graecia Propria we shall have 
the following divisions: Tbessalia, Acamania and 
its islands, ^tolia and Athamania, Doris, Locris, and 
Euboea, Phocis, Boeotia, Attica, and Megaris. The 
Peloponnesus, and its provinces, together with the 
adjacent islands, will form the third and last por- 
tion of the whole. 

The northern boundary of the Grecian continent, 
such as it is described in the following pages and 
the annexed map, is formed by the great mountain- 
chain, which, branching off from the Julian Alps 
near the head of the Adriatic, traverses those ex- 
tensive regions known to the ancients under the 
names of Illyria, Dardania, Paeonia, and Thrace, 
and terminates at the Black sea. (Strab. VII. p. SIS.) 
The principal summits of this central ridge are ce- 
lebrated as the Scardus, Orbelus, Rhodope, and Hse- 
mus of antiquity, and constitute some of the highest 
land of the European continent. 

Of the seas which encompass Greece, that on the 
western side was called Ionium Mare ; thie portion 
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of it which at present bears the name of Adriatic, 
or gulf of Venice, being termed b7 the Greeks lo- iaoi<u 
nius Sinus. This was reckoned to commence from 
the Acroceraunian promontory on the coast of Epi- 
nis, and the I^jgian promontorjr on that of Italy. 
{Scyl. Peripl. p. 11. Thuc. I. 24.) Some writers 
however have not always observed this distinction, 
but have applied the name of Ionian sea to what 
the authors above quoted include under that of 
'Imes K9kwo(, (Strab. VII. p. 317. Theophrast. Hist. 
Plant. VIII. 10. Conon. ap. Phot Appian. CSv. 
Bell. V. Dio Cass. XLII.) 

That portion also of the Ionian sea which adjoins ^cdIdiii 
Sicily was not unfrequeotly named after that island. 

'Qfixiqv iitip atx* ip»lincu 'EUoSof ap^ 

Aiya/p, S««XTr* — Diomrs. Pebibg. v. 899- 

(Strab. VZI. p. 82S. Plin. IV. 2.) but Pindar and 
Euripides designate it hy the former appellation. 

KmI xn iv vaua'n \UXtii 'I. 

WMw riftrm toAMvav, 
'ApUtwreuM 

Kp<i««^ pvTH. III. lao. 

ixip ioMfmlarm nMon 

SiMAiof— Pa<BN. 219- 

The origin of the name is variously accounted for. 
£schylu8 derives it from lo. Prom. 864. 

ffa^is hrfiTTao'*, 'Tornf xfxA^iTftt 

Theopompus from Ion, an Illyrian chief; (Strab. 
VII. p. 316. Schol. ApoU. Rh. IV. 808.) and others 
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from some lonians who were said to have perished 
there. (Schol. Find. Pyth. III. 120.) 
Mare ii- The sea which washed the southern coast of the 
Peloponnesus took its name from the great Libyan 
continent, which it served to separate from Greece. 
(Strab. Vn. p. 323. et 335.) 

Quern qui scire velit, Libyci velit eequoris idem 
Discere quam raultfe zepbyro tuHwDtur areas. 

Georg. 11.105. 
Mara Cre> On the south-east the Peloponnesus was bounded 
by the Cretan sea, which divided it from the cele- 
brated island whence its name was derived. (Strab. 

VII. p. 338. Thuc. V. 110. Polyb. V. 19, 5.) The 
appellation of Mare Carpathium denoted that por- 
tion of it which lies between Crete and the adjoin- 
ing island of Carpathus. (Strab. X. p. 489-) 

Delphinum Smiles, qui per maria hutnida nando 
Carpathium Libycumque secant luduntque per undas. 

My. V. 594^ 
^ganun By the name of .^^um Mare the ancients desig- 
nated that portion of the Mediterranean which in- 
tervenes between the eastern shores of Greece and 
the opposite continent of Asia Minor. Tradition 
referred the origin of its name to .^^eus, but Strabo, 
with more probability, deduced it from the little 
island of JEgx in the vicinity of Euboea. (Strab. 

VIII. p. 386. Cf. Plin. IV. 2.) The Mgecan was 
accounted particularly stormy and dangerous to na- 
vigators, whence the proverb rov Alycuov vkeT. (.^Eseh. 
Agam. 642. Artemid. II. 12. Suid. v. Alyaio* viXayog.) 

Otium divos rogat in patenti 
Prenaus Mgxo, simul atra nubes 
Condidit Lunam, neque certa fulgent 

Sidera nautis. Hor. Od. II. 16. 
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Ac velut Edoni Bores cum efMiitus idto 
Insonat Mffeo, sequiturque ad litora fluctus 
Qua venu incubuer c £n. XII. 365. 

The Mare Myrtoum was that part of the jEgxan Myrunim 
which lay between the coast of Argolis and Attica. 
(Strab. VII. p. 333. VIII. 375.) Pausanias reports 
that it was so called from a woman named Myrto. 
(Arcad. 14.) 

Nunquani dimoveas ut trabe Cypria 
Myrtoum pavidus nauta secet mare. 

HoR. Od. 1.1,14. 
Another portion of the .^^an received the name lorinm 
of Icarium from Icarus, one of the Cyclades, or, as 
some supposed, from the untimely fate of the son of 
Daedalus. (Strab. XIV. 639-) 

Luctantem Icaiiis fiuctibus Africum. 

Hob. Od. 1.1,15. 
Transit et Icarium, lapaas ubi perdidit alas 
IcaruB, et vastse n<Hnina fedt oquse. 

Ovid. Fast. IV. 888. 
Straho, in his view of Greece, which is peculiar 
to himself, divides it into five peninsulas, the first 
of which is the Peloponnesus, separated from the 
Grecian continent by an isthmus of forty stadia. 
The second is reckoned from the town of Pagae, on 
the Corinthian gulf, to Nisaea, the haven of M^ara; 
the distance of this isthmus is one hundred and 
twenty stadia. The third is enclosed within a line 
drawn from the extremity of the Crissaean bay to 
Thermopylae, across B<BOtia, Phocis, and the ter- 
ritoiy of the Locii Kpicnemidii, a ^ce of five hun- 
dred and eight stadia. The fourth is defined by the 
gulf of Ambracia and the Melian bay, separated 
from each other by an isthmus of eight hundred 
B 4 
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8 ANCIENT GREECE. 

stadia. The fifth is terminated bj a line traced 
also from the Ambradan gulf across Thessalj, and 
part of Macedonia, to the Thermaicus Sinus. (Strab. 
VIII. p. 8S4.) 

No part of Europe, if we except Switzerland, is 
so mountainous throughout the whole of its extent 
as Greece, being traversed in almost every direction 
by numerous ridges, the summits of which, though 
not so lofty as the central range of the Alps, attain, 
in many instances, to the elevation of perpetual 
snow. The most considerable chain is that which 
has been described as forming the northern belt of 
Greece, and which divides the waters that mix with 
the Danube from those that fall into the Adriatic 
and JE^xen. It extends its ramifications in various 
directions throughout the ancient countries of the 
Dalmatians, lUyrians, Paeonians, Macedonians, and 
Thracians, under different names, which will here- 
after be more particularly specified. Of these the 
Scardus and Candavii Monies are the most im- 
portant and extensive. Striking off nearly at right 
angles from the central chain on the borders of an- 
cient Dalmatia and Dardania, they served to~ marie 
the boundaries of Illjrria and Macedonia; thence 
continuing in the same direction, under the still 
more celebrated name of Findus, they nearly di- 
vided the Grecian continent from north to south, 
thus separating Epirus ii*om Thessaly, and the wa- 
ters of the Ionian sea from those of the M^ean, 
and uniting at length with the mountains of -^ 
tolia, Dolopia, and Trachinia. From Pindus the 
elevated ridges of Lingon, Polyanus, and Toma- 
rus spread to the west over every part of Epirus, 
and finally terminate in the Acroceraunian moun- 
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taina on the Chaonian coast. The Cambunii Montes 
branch off in the opposite or eastern direction, and 
fCHin the natural separation between Macedonia and 
Thessalj, blending afterwards, near the mouth of 
the Haliacmon, on the Thennaic gulf, with the lofty 
summits of Olympus. The latter runs parallel to 
the sea, as far as the course of the Peneus, and is 
succeeded hy the chain of Mount Ossa, and this 
agun by Mount Pelion, along the Magnesian coast. 
At a lower point in the great Pindian range, where 
it assumes the appellation of Tjmphrestua, Mount 
Othrys stretches eastward, thus fonning the soutii- 
em enclosure of the great bason of Thessaly, and ter- 
minating on the shores of the Pagassean bay. 

Mount (Eta is situated still further to the south. 
After forming near the mouth of the Sperchius 
the narrow defiles of Thermopylae, it encloses the 
course of that river in conjunction with Hie parallel 
ri<%e of Othrys, and after traversing the wh<de of 
the Grecian continent ftrom east to west, unites, on 
tiie shores of the Ambracian gulf, with the moun- 
tains of the Athamanes and Amphilochians. Con- 
nected with Mount (Eta, in a south-westerly di- 
rection, are CTorax and Aracynthus, mountains of 
MtoUa and Acamania; while more immediately to 
the south are the celebrated peaks c^ Parnassus, 
Helicon, and CSithaeron, which belong to Phocis and 
Boeotia. A continuation of the latter mountain, 
under the names of (Enean and (3eranean, forms the 
connecting link between the great chains of northern 
(jreece with those of the Peloponnesus. 

The principal rivers of Crreece are furnished, as 
might naturally be expected, by the extensive pro- 
vinces of Thrace, Macedonia} and Illyria. In Thrace 
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we find the Hebrus, Maritxa, and Sttymon, Strou- 
mona ; in Macedonia, the Axius, Vardar, the Eri* 
gonus, Kutckuk, the Lydias, Caraiftnak, and the 
Hatiacmon, Indje Mauro. In lUyria, the Drito, 
Drino, the Genusus, Scombi, and the Apsus, Er- 
gent. Some considerable streams flow also into the 
Ionian sea from the mountains of Epinis ; such as 
the Aous, DOW Voioussa, the Aracthus, or river of 
Arta ; and still further south, the rapid, but trou- 
bled Achelous, now A^opotamo. In Thessaly, the 
Peneus, named by the modem Greeks Salembria, 
takes its rise from Pindus, and, after collecting 
numberless tributary streams, traverses the famous 
go:^ of Tempe, and falls into the gulf of Therme. 

The Sperchius, now Hellada, a river of southern 
Thessaly, coming from Mount Tymphrestus, is re- 
ceived into the Maliac gulf, a little to the north of 
Thermopylae. The Cephissus, now Mauro, rises in 
the Phocian mountains, and, after flowing through 
part of that province and of Boeotia, empties itself 
into the Copaic lake. The Asopus, Asapo, passes 
through the southern plains of Boeotia, and is lost in 
the narrow sea which separates the continent from 
Euboea. Lastly, we may mention the Evenus, now 
Fidari, a river of ancient ^tolia, which falls into 
the Corinthian gulf a few miles to the east of the 
Achelous. The most considerable lakes of Greece 
are those of Scutari and Ochrida in Ulyria, the 
Labeatis Palus and Lychnitis Falus of ancient geo- 
graphy. In Macedonia, those of 7'aiinos and Set- 
chik, near the Strymon, answer to the Cercinitis- and 
Bolbe. In Epirus, the lake of loannina is perhaps 
the Pambotis Palus of Euslathius. Frequent men- 
tion is made by classical writers of the Lacus Boe- 
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bias, DOW Carlos, of Thessaly. Andent historians 
have also ooticed some l^es in Acarnania and 
£tolia, the most considerable of which was that of 
T^honium, now Fraehori, in* the latter province. 
Id Boeotia, the lake of Copse has exchanged its name 
for that of Topolias. 

An inquiry into the origin of the earliest settlers 
in ancient Grreece seems to be one of those ques- 
tions from which no satisfactory result is to be ex- 
pected; all that has hitherto been written on the 
subject having only served to furnish additional 
proof of the doubt and obscurity in which it is en- 
veloped. We may presume, tiiat the descendants of 
Japhet possessed themselves of this country after 
quitting the central r^ons of Asia ; but, with the 
knowledge of this general fact, we must, it appears, 
content ourselves, without attempting to trace the 
progress of these wandering tribes from the plains 
of the Tigris and Euphrates to the shores of the 
£uxine and the .Xgsean. Leaving therefore to Bo- 
chart, and other learned commentators, to decide 
whether or not the sacred text refers to Grreece 
under the names of Kittim and Dodanim, I shall 
pass on at once to examine the details which the 
writers of antiquity have transmitted to us respect- 
ing the early population of that country. Strabu, 
who appears to have been diligent in collecting these 
accounts, represents Grreece, on the authority of 
Hecatseus the Milesian, as inhabited, in remote ages, 
by several barbarian tribes, such as the Lel^es. 
Dryopes, Caucones, and Pelas^, with the Aooes, 
Temmices, and Hyantes. (VII. p. SSI.) These ap. 
parently overspread the whole continent of Greece, 
as well as the Peloponnesus, and were in possession 
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of that country when the migrations of Pelops aod' 
Danaus, of Cadmus and the Fhoeniciana, and of the 
Thracians beaded by Eumolpus, produced important 
changes in the popuktion, and probably in the lan- 
guage, of every pOTtion of tlie territory which they 
occupied. The tribes here enumerated by Stralxi must 
therefore be considered as the most ancient infaatu- 
tants of the Hellenic continent which are known to 
us ; but to attempt to discriminate between their re- 
spective eras with the scanty materials which have 
reached us, would probably be a task surpassing the 
abilities of the most indefatigable antiquary. If it 
be necessary however to adopt some decided opinion 
on the subject (and in such obscure and complicated 
quesUons, it seems difiScuIt to avoid falling into some 
system,) I should be inclined to follow the notions 
of the learned Mannert*. With respect to the Le- 
l^es, and the other tribes above enumerated, be re- 
gards them as the original inhabitants of the Ch^dan 
continent, and prior to the Felasgi, though on ac- 
count of their wandering habits, they were not un- 
irequently classed with that more celebrated race. 
He grounds his opinion on a passage of Hesiod, 
which speaks of the Lelcges as coeval with Deuca- 
lion, together with otfier citations adduced from * 
Strabo in the place already referred to. Aristotle 
assigns to them Acamania, Loois, and Boeotia. 
(ap. Strab. loc. cit.) Pausanias leads us to suppose 
they were estaUished at a very early period in ti&- 
conia, for he speaks of Lelex as the oldest indigenous 
prince of that country. (Lacon. 1.) 

It appears that they were not confined to the con- 
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tineiit of Greece, since we find them occupying the 
islands c£ the Archipelago in coojunction with the 
Carians, an ancient race, with whom they were so 
much intermixed as to become identified with them. 
(Herod. 1. 171. Strab. loc. cit. et XIV. p. S76.) We 
know also from Homer that a portion of this widely 
diffused tribe had found its way to the sh(»«8 of Ana 
Minor. (IL K. 429.) ' 

Banging to the same stock were the ancient Cu- 
Fetes of ^tolia and the Tdebote and Taphii, pirates 
of Acamaniaand the islands situated near its shores. 
We may also consider the Acamanians and the 
i^toUans themselves as descended from this primi- 
tive race, though the latter were associated with a 
colony from Peloponnesus, of which the leader's 
name prevailed over that of the indigenous Curetes. 

Little seems to be known of the Caucones, who, 
tc^ther with the Leleges, are ranked by the histo- 
rian Hecatseus among the eaiiiest nations of Greece. 
We collect from Homer that they inhabited the 
west«*n part of Peloponnesus, (Odyss. T. 366.) 
which account is confirmed by Herodotus. (IV. 148.) 
Homer, however, in another place enumerates them 
among the allies f^ Priam, which leads to the con- 
clusion that they had formed settlements in Asia 
Minor, as well as the Leleg^. (II. K. 4S9.) In support 
of this supposition, Strabo aflkms that many writers 
assigned to the Caucones a portion of Asia Minor near 
the river Parthenius; and he adds, that some believed 
them to be Scythians or Macedonians, while others 
classed them generally with other tribes, under the 
name of Pelasgi ; (XII, p. 548.) In his own time, all 
trace of the existence of this ancient race had disap- 
peared. (XII. p. 544.) 
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The Dryopes seem to have first settled in the 
mountainous regions of (£ta, where they transmit- 
ted their name to a small tract of country on the 
borders of Doris and Fhocis, (Herod. I. 56. Strab. 
IX. p. 434.) Dicaearchus, however, extends their 
territory as far as the Ambracian gulf. (v. 30.) 

We know from Herodotus that they afterwards 
passed into Eubcea, and from thence into Pelopon- 
nesus and Asia Minor. (VIII. 73- I. 146.) It is 
worthy of remark, that Strabo ranks the Dryopes 
among those tribes chiefly of Thracian origin, who 
had from the earliest period established themselves 
in the latter country, towards the southern shores of 
the Euxine. (XIII. p. 586.) 

To the same primeval times must be referred 
the Aones, who are said to have occupied Bceotia 
before the invasion of Cadmus, and the reign of Ce- 
crops in Attica : (Strab. IX. p. 897. and p. 401.) We 
hear also of the Ectenes, Hyantes, and Temmices. 
which probably belonged to the same family, from 
the circumstance of their having all held possession 
of that fertile portion of Gfreece. (Strab. IX. p. 401. 
Fausan. Bceot c. 5. Lycophr. v. 644. and 786.) 

We are now to speak of the Pelasgi, a numerous 
and important people, and as such, entitled to a 
greater share of our notice than any of the primitive 
Grecian tribes hitherto enumerated. To examine, 
however, all the ancient traditions which have 
been preserved relative to this remarkable race, 
and still further to discuss the various opinions 
which have been upheld respecting its origin in 
modem times, would of itself occupy a volume, and 
consequently far exceed the limits of a work de- 
signed for more general purposes. I shall therefore 
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endeaTour to present the reader with a summary ac- 
count of what has been transmitted to us by the an- 
cients, as well as of the conclusions to which modem 
critics hare arrived, on this subject**. We may 
(^»erve that almost all .the historians, poets, and 
mytholt^ists of antiquity, derive their appellation 
fit)m a hero named Pela^us, though they differ in 
their account of his origin. Some supponng him to 
have sprung from the earth, others representing him 
to be the son of Jupiter and Niobe. (Asii &ag. ap. 
Pausan. Arcad. 1. j£sch. Suppl. 36d. Ephor. ap. 
Strab. V. 219. Dion. Hal. Ant. I.) They concur 
also in attributing to the Pelasgi the first improve- 
ments in civilization and in the arts and comforts of 
life. (Pausan. Arcad. I. Herod. II. 51. Diod. Sic. 
III. Eustath. ad II. B. 841.) They were not con- 
fined to one particular portion of Greece, for we 
find them spread over the whole country; but 
they are stated to have occupied, more especially, 
Epirus and Thessaly, (Herod. II. 51. Strab. V. p. 
818.) parts of Macedonia and Thrace, (Thuc. IV. 
109. Herod. I. 57. Justin. VII. 1.) the shores of the 
Hellespont and the Troad, t<^etber with the Cy- 
clades and Crete, (Herod. I. 57- Conon ap. Phot. 
XLI. Dion. HaL Ant. I. AnticUd. ap. Strab. V. 219. 
Horn. II. B. 841. Od. T. 175.) Bceotia and Attica; 
(Strab. IX. p. 616. Herod. VIII. 44.) in the Pelo- 

•> The reader, who wishes to XIV. p.lo4. ett.XVI. p. 106 ; 
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ponnesus, Achaia, Arcadia, and Ai^lis. (Herod. 
VZI. 94. Pauaan. Ai^d. 1. Herod. I. 146. Jllsch. 
Suppl. S65. Eurip. Archel. ap. Strah. V. p. S19.) 

I have already had occasion to notice their nume- 
rous and extensive settlements in Italy ; such were 
in fact the migratory habits of this people, that they 
obtained in consequence the nickname of n^Mpyoi, or 
storks, from the Athenians ; (M yrsil. Lesb. ap. Dion. 
Hal. Ant. I. Strab. V. p. 219. Hesych. v. UtXapyuM 
Kfut.) and we have reasons for believing that the 
term of Felasgi was afterwards applied to tribes 
which resembled them in r^ard to the frequency of 
their migrations, although of a different origin. We 
cannot doubt, however, the existence of a nation 
specifically so designated, since we find it mentioned 
by Homer in his account of the allies of Priam. (B. 
841. K. 429. Strab. XII. p. 620.) 

Great and universal, however, as was the ascoi- 
dency usurped by the Pelasgic body in the earliest ages 
of G^reece, its decline is allowed to have been equdly 
rapid and complete. In proportion as the Hellenic con- 
federacy obtained a preponderating power and influ- 
ence, the Pelasgic name and language lost ground, and 
at length fell into such total disuse, that in the time of 
Herodotus and Thucydides scarcely a vestige re- 
mained, to which those historians could refer, in 
proofof their former existence. Such are the general 
facts relative to the history of the Pelasgi, which are 
founded on the universal testimony of antiquity ; but 
the origin of this once celebrated people is for from 
being equally well attested; and, as it is a point 
whidi seems materially connected with the history 
of the first population of Greece, I may perhaps be 
permitted to take this opportunity of invesHgating 
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the subject somewhat more in detail than I have 
hitherto yeotured to do. 

With regard then to the origin of the Pela^;i, two 
conflicting systems, principally, are presented to our 
notice, each of which however seems to obtain sup- 
port from antiquity, and has been upheld by modem 
critics with much learning and ingenuity. The one 
connders the Pelasgi as coming irom the northern 
parts of the Grecian continent, while the other de- 
rives their origin from Peloponnesus, and thus re- 
gards that peninsula as the centre from which ell 
their migrations proceeded. 

The latter opinion, it must be confessed, rests on 
the positive statement of several authors of no in- 
considerable name in antiquity ; such as Pherecydes, 
EphoruSf Dionysius of Halicamassus, and Pausanias, 
who all concur in fixing upon Arcadia as the mo- 
ther country and first seat of the Pelasgi ; while the 
former notion is not, I believe, positively maintained 
by any ancient author. But this silence cannot be 
deemed conclusive ; and, on the examination of facts 
and probabilities, we shall find, I think, a much greater 
wdght of evidence in its favt)ur. To this conclusion 
, Salmasius long since arrived, and after him the abb€ 
Geinoz, and the opinion has been, I conceive, mate- 
rially strengthened by the researches of the learned 
author a£ the Horse Pelasgicse. Larcher, however, 
and the French critics of the present school, appear 
still to adhere to the authority of Dionysius, or ra- 
tho* to that of the genealogists, whose accounts he 
principally follows. Were we to look to probabili- 
ties alone, we should at once discredit a theory 
which attributed the origin of so numerous a people, 
as the Pelasgi undoubtedly were, to Peloponnesus 
VOL. I, c 
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generally ; but still more so, when they are referred 
to a small mountainous district in the centre of that 
peninsula. Without pretending to deny that the 
Arcadians were among the first settlers in the Pelo> 
ponnesus, it must be ui^ed, that it seems utterly in- 
credible they should have ever had the means of ex- 
tending their colonies throughout Greece, and even 
to Italy % in the manner ascribed to them; or, if 
there is any truth in these accounts, we must pre- 
sume that the Arcadia of that early age was mudi 
more extensive than the small Peloponnesian tract 
to which the Grecian historians so often allude. If we 
concede to Arcadia, properly so called, the honour of 
having given birth to the Pelasgic race, we must 
allow also that Laconia was the mother country of 
the Leleges, according to the tradition mentioned 
by Pausanias, (Lacon. 1.) and thence it must follow, 
that the whole of Greece derived its population from 
the Peloponnesus, a fact not only improbaUe in 
itself, but also in contradiction to history, which, 
with little exception, represents the stream of Gre- 
cian migration as flowing from north to south. It 
will not surely be asserted that those vast countries 
which lie to the north of Hellas were yet unpeopled, 
while the island of Pelops was sending forth such 
swarms of warriors to occupy distant and unknowD 
regions, or that the hordes of Illyria, Poeonia, Mace- 
donia, and Thrace, were less adventurous than the 
barbarians of Arcadia. If tijese suppositions cannot 
be admitted, we shall be led to conclude that the 
abovenamed extensive countries not only fumiEiied 
the primitive population of Greece, but also from 

" Geogr. and HisL Descr. of Anc. Italj, t. II. p. 295. 
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dme to time ai^iidied those numerous bands of ad^ 
voiturers. who, under the name of Pela^, tint 
psved the way fw the introduction of dviHzatton 
and commerce amongst her savage clans. That 
Asia Minor also contributed to the peopling of 
Greece can scarcely be doubted, when we notice 
the remarkable fact, that all the earliest Grecian 
tribes were known to have possessed settlements on 
the former contineot before the siege of Troy. But 
tbe constant interchange which seems to have sub- 
sisted irom the earliest period between the inha- 
bitants of Thrace and Macedonia, and their neigh- 
bours ou the opposite shores of the Bospborus and 
Hellespont, rather prevents our arriving at any de- 
terminate conclusion on this part of the iuquiry. 
Let us now examine what confirmation cao be de-> 
rived &om antiquity in support of a thecury which 
has been hitherto defended on tbe score of probabi- 
lity alone. In the first place then we may collect 
firom Herodotus, that, at the remotest epoch to which 
his historical researches could attain, Epirus and 
the western regions of northern Greece were largely 
peopled by the Pelasgi, whence tt received the name 
of Pelasgia, which it continued to bear till it was su- 
perseded by that of Hellas. (II. 56.) 

This statement of the father of Grecian history is 
confirmed by the numerous authors who have spoken 
of Dodona as the most ancient oracle in Greece, and 
who aU concur in ascribing its foundation to the Pe- 
lasgi ^. Aristotle also remarks, that tbe first Greeks 
(r^tuKoi) formed their settlements abaut I>odona and 
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the Achelous; (Meteor. 1. 14.) under which appd- 
lation, it will be seen, the Pelasgi are undoubtedly 
designated. Now though it is aigued by the advo- 
cates of the Arcadian origin of the Pela^, that 
Thesprotus, who gave his >name to Thesprotia, was 
a grandson of Pelasgus, (Apollod. III. 8, 1. Steph. 
Byz. V. 'Etfwpa,) yet no one has asserted that this chief 
was the leader of a Pelade colony ; and it has been 
well observed by Heyne, with regard to these Ar- 
cadian genealc^es, that they cannot afford grounds 
for historical proof. He considers it probable, that 
the Arcadians, being a remnant of the old Pelagic 
stock in Peloponnesus, had preserved traditions 
which belonged to the nation in general, but which 
they, with more vanity than truth, referred to their 
own particular race'. 

The existence of this people in the mountains and 
plains of northern Thessaly, in very distant times, is 
abundantly proved by the names of Pelasgiotis and 
Pelasgic Argos, which were applied to the particular 
districts which they had occupied. Still furthn 
north, we follow them with Justin (VII. 1.) into 
Macedonia, and their possession of that country is 
also confirmed by .£schylus, as he extends Pelas^a 
to the banks of the Strymon. (Suppl. 270.) We 
have also numerous authorities to prove the estab- 
lishment of the same people, at a period of uncertain, 
but doubtless very early date, in the ides of Samo- 
thrace, Lemnos, and Imbros. (Herod. II. 51. IV. 
145. Apoll. Rhod. FV. 1749. et Schol. ad loc.) Jt has 
been asserted, indeed, by some writers, that these 
islands were the seat of the first Pelasf^, (Antidid. 
■ Otnemt ad Apollod. Bibl. III. 8. 1. 1. IL p. 261. 
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ap. Strab. p. S19-) and it may be observed t^ tlie 
way, that this maritime ntuatioD might lead to a 
coDDexion between the' people whose origin we are 
DOW discussing and the Phoenicians, who had forfned 
similar settlements, and in times equally remote, 
in the Cyclades. (Thucyd. I. 8.) Having thus 
traced the stream of Pelade migration up to its 
&rthe8t known source, we must conclude, with the 
author of the Horse Pelasgicae, that either this nu- 
merous people poured into Europe from Scythia', 
which is the most probable supposition, or that they 
cnHsed over from the opposite continent of Asia, 
where they once possessed extensive colonies ; (Me- 
necrat. ap. Strab. XIII. 221.) Beyond this pcont we 
have nothing but conjectures to offer, unsupported 
by any ancient tradition. I shall therefore conclude 
this short dissertation on the origin of the Pelasgi, 
by noticing the principal families into which the 
national body seems to have been divided, and, final- 
ly, pointing out thoee nations of Greece which more 
especially derived their descent from this andent 
stock. 

Of all the Pdasgic tribes, the most celebrated, as 
wen as most important, was that of the Tyrrheni, 
whom I have already treated of at some length in 
my Description of Ancient Italy ; I need not now 
therefore enter into any iiesh details of the questions 
which were there discussed, it being sufficient to 
remind the reader, that whereas all ancient authori- 
ties concur in establishing the feet of a Pelade mi- 
gration from Greece into Italy, they differ as to the 
particular name of the people to whom this settle- 

' Hone PeUagicee p. 16. 
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ment in ancient Etniria was to be referred ; some 
contending, with Myrsilus the Lesbian, that th^ 
were originally named Tyrrheni ; whilst others af- 
firmed, that they had brought back this name fVom 
Italy into Greece, in consequence of their long resi- 
dence with the Tyrrheni, an indigenous people of 
the former country : this was the opinion of Hella- 
nicus, a writer however of no great authority ; but 
it is supported by Dionysius of Halicemaasua, in his 
early history of Rome. 

To the aiguments which I have already adduced 
in favour of the fonner notion, I may add, that, if 
the Pela^ had obtained the surname of Tyrrheni 
firom their residence in Italy, they would have been 
termed Pelasgi Tyrrheni, and not Tyrrheni Pelaqp ; 
in the same way as the Arcades Pelasgi, Cranai Pe- 
laa^ ; which are so many distinct Pelade families. 
Again, if the Tyrrhenian name had been impcvted 
only into Greece, would Sophocles have applied the 
e^het <^ Tyrrheni Pelasgi to the whole race, as be 
evidently does in his play of Inachns ? It may be 
observed also, that the opinion of those authors, who 
looked upon the Tyrrheni as the ccdonists of Etru- 
ria, coincides in many points with the celebrated 
tradition preserved by Herodotus as to the ori|^ 
of that petite, if we divest it of its fidielous cir- 
cumstances, and agree to look upon Asia Minor as 
the mother country of the Prfo^. 

Assuming then that the Tyrrheni Ibnned one of 
the most ancient and numerous branches <tf the Pe- 
lesgic body, I am induced to fix their principal Gre- 
cian settlecDents in Epirus, because, according to 
Herodotus and other writers, that province was 
their earliest and most extensive abode ; and it was 
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frcHD thence that th^ crossed over, as we are told, 
to the opposite shores of Italy. We shall thus also 
be able to account for a curious tradition preserved 
by one of the Scholiasts to Homer, who tells us in a 
note to II. n. 8S5. (Schol. Ven. p. 383.) 

that, according to Alexander of Pleuron ', the Selli 
were descended from the Tyrrbeni, and worshipped 
Jupiter, according to thdr native custom, in the 
manner described by the poet. These Selli, as is 
well known, were possessed-of the temple and oracle 
of Dodona, and were accounted one of the most an- 
dent tribes of Greece according to Aristotle. (Me- 
teor. I. 14.) so that, if the Tyrrheni were their 
pn^nitors, these must have been afxanorenot. 

The TfMKo), from whose name the Latin word 
Graei is doubtless derived, were probably another 
Ivanch of the same Pelasgic stock, as Aristotle 
names them in conjunction with the Selli, and 
places them in the same part of Greece, that is, 
dbout Dodona and the Achelous. (I. 14.) He adds, 
that the F^Wm were afterwards called Hellenes, 
whidi is confirmed by the Parian Chrtmicle and 
ApoUodoruB, (Bibl. I. 7- 3. see also Steph. Byz. v. 
rpeuKost) vbo quotes the word from many ancient 
writes. It is certainly remariEable that the Latins 
should have constantly em^yed an obsolete appel- 
lation to designate a peofJe, with whom they were 

« AlexoDder of Pleuron i* neus, mm} also by PartheniuB. 
doubtleu the same writer as Fabr. BiM. Gr. t. II. p. 283. 
Alexander the MtoWsn, a poet andJacob'aCatal. Script. Epigr. 
of VKoe note, cited by Atbe- Aothol. t. XIII. p. 836. 
c4 
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afterwards so much better acquainted under that of 
Hellenes ; and the fact can only be satisfactorily ex- 
plained by admitting that a frequent luteFcourse 
existed between Epirus and Italy before the name 
of Hellenes had been generally substituted for that 
of Graeci ; and this surmise is in perfect harmony 
with the well authenticated accounts of the Pelasgic 
migrations into the latter country. 

As Strabo expressly remarks that the Epirotic na- 
tions were descended from the Pelasgi, (V. p. SSI.) 
we can have little doubt that this statement applies 
to the Chaones, Molossi, and Thesproti, who at a 
subsequent period constituted the main population 
of that part of Greece. The latter are indeed pod- 
tively classed with the Pelasgi by Herodotus, when 
he states that Thesprotia was once called Pelasgia. 
(II. 51.) 

If we now pass into Thessaly, we shall find an- 
other considerable part of the Pelasgic race settled 
in that rich province under the name of .^olians. 
Herodotus is I beliere the only writer who posi- 
tively ascribes the conquest of this country to the 
Thesprotian Pelasgi, at which period he say« it 
bore the name of .^lolis, (VII. 176.) Strabo how- 
ever seems to have been aware of such a tradition, 
{IX. p. 444.) But whatever opinion we adopt as 
to this particular feet, we can have no hesitation in 
admitting the Pelasgic origin of the ancient .£olians, 
as it is clearly acknowledged by .Strabo, (V. p. 3S0. 
Dionys. Hal. Ant. I. 17. Pausan. Phoc. c. 8.) and 
is also farther confirmed by the affinity which has 
been traced between the language of the Pelasgi and 
the ./Eolic dialect. 

If we concede this point, it is clear that we must 
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r^;ard the Hellenes and the Achsei as springiog from 
tbe same stock, although in the ftrst instance they 
were certainly confined within the limits of Thes- 
saly, and are always alluded to by Homer in that 
restricted sense. (Thucyd. I. 3. Apollod. ap. Strab- 
Vni. p. 370.) It will perhaps be objected to this 
classification, that we generally find the Hellenic 
name opposed to that of the Pelasgic, (Herod. 1. 56.) 
but it does not fi^llow that they are thereby distin- 
guished as being of a different race; it would ra- 
ttier seem that they are compared tc^ether in a po- 
litical point of view, from each in its turn hanng 
become widely diffused, and having exercised the 
greatest influence over those countries in which it 
bad taken root. It may be iiirtfaer ai^ed, that, as 
the Hellenic body finally obtained the ascendancy, 
all vestige of a common origin was lost from the 
total decline of its riv^, as well as from the mixed 
and heterogeneous elements which were subsequent* 
ly admitted into its own composition. The Bceo- 
tians, who are said to have been originally .£olians, 
(Thuc. III. S. Pausan. Fhoc. c. 8.) were no doubt 
descended also from the Pelasgic nation, as well aa 
their Phocian neighbours and the people of Euboea ; 
but here also little remained besides the language, 
which was .^lic, to attest the fact of their common 
descent. This may be accounted for from the fre- 
quent change of population which those districts ex- 
perienced for so many ages both prior to and after 
the si^e of Troy. 

According to Herodotus, the Athenians were also 
originally Pelasgi; this fact he has twice asserted 
in different parts of his work; (I. 56. and VIII. 
44.) nor has he ever I believe been contradicted by 
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any ancient author. Larcher, however, in his ex- 
amination of the Chronolt^ of Herodotus, has en- 
tered into a long dissertation to prove that that 
writer was misinformed on this point. The real 
truth seems to be, that the learned Frenchman, in 
his endeavour to derive all the Pelasgic migrations 
from the Peloponnesus, found this assertion of He- 
rodotus incompatible with his system, and therefore 
attempted to set it aside ''. Until more solid reasons 
therefore can be adduced against the testimony of 
so accredited an historian, we must allow his authw- 
ity to remain unshaken, and admit that the Athch- 
nians, in the earliest period of their history, were 
Pelasgi, and bore the specific appellation of Cninai 
before they assumed that of Cecropidie. It is well 
known that they, with many other tribes under si- 
milar circumstances, afterwards became incorporated 
with the Hellenes. (Herod. I. 57.) What remains 
to be considered, relative to the settlements of the 
Pela^ in the Pelc^nnesus, will be referred to the 
history of that peninsula. I shall now ther^N« 
conclude this section with a short account of the 
dialects of Greece, as it is furnished by Btrabo. 
(VIII. p. 933.) "Cteeece," says that accurate geo- 
grapher, '* contains many nations, but the principel 
' " ones are equal in number to the dialects qiok^i 
" t^ the Cireeks, which consist of four. Of these, 
" the Icnic may be said to be the same as the an- 
" cient Attic, since the inhabitants of Attica were 
" once called lonians, and from these were de- 
" Bcended the lonians, who founded colonies in Asia 
" Minor, and used the dialect which we call Ionic. 

» Hilt. d'Heradote Otronol. t. VII. p.2fi2. 
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" The Doric is ihe saoie with the .£oUc, ai all the 
" Greeks without the Isthmus, if we except the 
" Atheniaos and M^areans, and those Dorians wlio 
" dwell in the vicinity of Paraassus, are even now 
" called .£oIian8. It is also probable that the Do- 
" Nans, being few in numba*, and intuduting a most 
" nigged soil, long retained their primitire language, 
'* as they had but little intercourse with their oeigh- 

* bours, and adopted different customs from iimse 
' of the .^Ekilians, with wbom they foitaedy were 
" united by ties of consanguinity. This was also 
" the case with Che Athenians, wtw occupied a poor 
'■* and barren country, and consequently were leas 
" exposed to invasion ; hence they were accounted 

* indigenous, as Thucydides reports, since none were 
'' induced to covet their territory, and to seek to 
'' wrest it from them. This therefore was the rea- 
" son why so small a people remained always un- 
" connected with the other nations of Greece, and 
" used a dialect peculiar to itself. 

" The .^lians were not confined to the countries 
" without the Isthmus, but occupied also those which 
" were situated within ; these however became sub- 
" sequently intermixed with 1^ lonians who came 
" from Attica, and who had established themselves 
" in the .Sgialus ; and likewise with the Dorians, who, 
" in conjunction with theHeraclidae, founded Me- 
" gara, and several other cities in the Peloponnesus. 

" The lonians were afterwards expelled by the 
" Achseans, who were .^lians, so that only two 
" nations remained within the Peloponnesus, the 
" .Ak>lians and the Dorians. Those states which 
" had but little intercourse with the latter, pre- 
" served the JEohc dialect ; this was the case with 
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" the Arcadians and the Eleans, as the former were 
" altogether a people of mountaineers, and never 
" had been included in the division of Peloponnesus 
" made by the KeracUdse ; and the latter, from 
" being dedicated to the service of the Olympian 
" Jupiter, had long remained in the peaceable en- 
" joyment of their country : they were nwreover of 
" iEolian origin, and had received the forces sent 
" by Oxylus to assist the Heraclidee in recovering 
" possession of Peloponnesus. The other nations ^ 
" that peninsula speak a mixed dialect, more or 
" less approximating to the JEoUc ; and, though they 
'* are all called Dorians, the idiom of no one dty is 
" at this day the same as that of any other." 
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SECTION n. 

ILLYRIA. 



General view of the numerous tribes comprised under the coni' 
moti name of Illyrians — IlIyHcum considered u a Roman pro- 
vince — ^The lapjdes, Liburai, Dalmatiana, and other inhabitaDts 
of the coast and islands of the Adriatic — Inland, the Dardaoi, 
Autariate, ScorcUscI, &c. — ^The Taulantii, I^rtbini, Byllini, and 
other Greek Illyrians — Colonies of Epidamnus and Apollonia 
— ^The Albani, Dassaretii, Peneats, &c. — ^The Via Egnatia. 

xHE name of Illyrians appears to hare been com- 
moD to the numerous tribes which were anciently 
in possession of the countries situated to the west of 
Macedonia, and which extended along the coast of 
the Adriatic irom the confines of Istria and Italy to 
Ate borders of Epinis. Still further north, and more 
inlaud, we find them occupying the great valleys of 
the Save and Drove, which were only terminated 
hy the junction of those streains with the Danube. 
This large tract of country, under the Roman em- 
perors, constituted the provinces of Illyricum and 
Paononia. 

Antiquity has thrown but little lig^t on the origin 
of the Illyrians ; nor are we acquainted with the 
language and customs of the barbarous hordes of 
which the great body of the nation was composed. 
Their warlike habits however, and the peculiar prac- 
tice of puncturing their bodies, which is mentioned 
by Strabo as being also in use amongst the Thra- 
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cians, might lead us to connect them with that 
widely extended people, {Strab. VII. 315.) It ap- 
pears evident, that they were a totally different race 
from the Celts, as Strabo carefully distinguishes 
them from the Gallic tribes which were incorpo- 
rated with them, (VII. p. 313.) Appian indeed seems 
to ascribe a common origin to the Illyrians and Celts, 
for he states, that lUyrius and Celtus were two bro- 
thers, sons of Polyphemus and Galatea, who mi- 
grated from Sicily', and became the progenitors of 
the two nations which bore their names ; (Illyr. 2.) 
but this account is evidently too fabulous to be re- 
Ued on. I have elsewhere observed, on the subject 
of Italy, that the Illyrians are not unlikely to have 
contributed to the early population of that country. 
The Liburni, who are undoubtedly a part of this 
nation, had formed settlements on the Italian shore 
of the Adriatic at a very remote period**. We have 
also remarked, that the Veneti, according to the 
most probable account, were Illyrians <=. But, though 
so widely dispersed, this great nation is but tittle 
noticed in history until the Romans made war upon 
it, in consequence of some acts of piracy committed 
on their traders. Previous to that time we hear 
ocqisionally of the Illyrians as connected with the 
affairs of Macedonia ; for instance, in the expedition 
undertaken by Ferdiccas in conjunction with Bra- 
sidas against the Lyncestee, which failed principally 
firom the support afforded to the latter by a power- 

■ A modern writer supposes Villes de I'Espagne. Mem. de 

that the Sicily here spoken of I'lnst. Royat, t. VI. p. 330. 

is the country of the Siculi, ^ Deacnpt. of Anc. Italy, 1. 1. 

whom Freret imagined to he p, 285. 

niyriana. Petit Radet, Mem. <■ Ibid. t. I. p. II?. 
sur rOrigine des fim an^eanes 
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All bodjr of IllyriaD troops. (Tfauc. IV. ISA.) Thej 
were frequently engaged in hostilities with the 
princes of Macedoo, to whom their wariike spirit 
rendered them formidable aetgfabours. This was 
more espedallj the case whilst under the goveni- 
ment of Bardylis. who is. known to have been a 
powerful and renowned chief, though' we are not 
precisely acquainted with the extent of his domi- 
nions, nor ov^ what tribes he presided. PhiUp at 
length gained a decisive victory over this king, who 
lost his life in the action^ end thus a decided check 
was given to the rising power of the Illyrians, 
(Oiod. Sic XVI. 514.) Alexander was likewise suc- 
cessful in a war he waged against Clytus the son of 
Bardylis, andOlaucias king of the Taulantii, (Ar^ 
rian. 2. and 3.) The Illyrians, however, still asserted 
their independence against the kings of Macedon, 
and were not subdued till they were involved in ihe 
common fate of nations by the victorious arms of 
, the Romans. The conquest of lUyria led the way 
to the first interference of Rome in the affairs of 
Greece ; and Polybius, from that circumstance, has 
entered at some length into the account of the 
events which then took place. He informs us, that 
about this period, 5S0. U. C. the Illyrians cm the 
coast had become formidable, from their maritime 
power, and the extent of tiieir expeditions and de- 
predations. They were governed by Agron, son of 
Pleuratus, whose forces had obtained several victo- 
ries over the ^tolians, Epirots, and Acheeans> (II. 
pasdm.) On his death the empire devcdved upon 
his queen Teuta, a woman of an active and daring 
mind, who openly sanctioned, end even encouraged, 
the acts of violence committed by her sulgects. 
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Among those who suffered from these lawless |h- 
rrites were some traders of Italy, on whose account 
satisfaction was demanded by the Roman senate. 
So far however irom making any concessions, Teuta 
proceeded to a still greater outrage, by causing one 
of the Roman deputies to be put to death. The 
senate was n'ot slow in avenging these injuries; a 
powerful armament was fitted out under the com- 
mand of two consuls, who speedily reduced the prin- 
cipal fortresses held by Teuta, and compelled that 
haughty queen to sue for peace, (Polyb. II. 12. 
Appian. lUyr. 7-) 

At a still later period, the Illyrians, under their 
Idng Genttus, were again engaged in a war with the 
Romans, if the act of taking possession of an unre- 
sisting country may be so termed. Gentius had 
been accused of favouring the cause of Perseus of 
Macedon, and of being secretly in league with him ; 
bis territory was therefore invaded by the praetor 
Anicius, and in thirty days it was subjugated by 
the Roman army. Gentius himself, with all his fa- 
mily, fell into the hands of the enemy, and was sent 
to Rome, to grace the pr^tor's triumph, (Liv. XLIV. 
31. Appian. Illyr. 9-) Illyria then became a Ro- 
man province, and was divided into three portions; 
but it received afterwards a considerable accession 
of territory on the reduction of the Dalmatians, la- 
pydes, and other petty nations, by Augustus, these 
being included from that period within its bounda- 
ries. So widely indeed were the frontiers of Xllyri- 
cum extended under the Roman emperors, that they 
were made to comprise the great districts of Nori- 
cum, Pannonia, and Moesia. (Illyr. 6.) 

To treat of Illyria under these comprehensive li- 
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tnits would not be compatible with my present plan, 
but, for the' sake of connecting the geography of 
Greece with that of Itfily, I have thought it not in- 
expedient to give a short description from Strabo 
and other geographers of the line of coast on the 
eastern side of the Adriatic which intervenes be- 
tween the two countries. 

The fiitst tribe on this coast to the south of His-iapydei. 
tria were the lapydes, or lapodes, who have been 
already noticed in the Description of Italy ; and from 
Virgil it woald seem that they once reached to the 
banks of the Timavus. 

Turn stnat, aertas Alpes, et Norica ra quie 
Castella in tumuliB, et lapydis arva lunavi. 

Gkoi. III. 474. 
They occupied an extent of coast of more than one 
thousand stadia, from the river Arsia, which, sepa- 
rated them from the Histri, to the neighbourhood of 
Zara, a district which forms part of the present 
Morlaehia. In the interior their territory was 
8in%ad along Mount Albius, which forms the ex- 
tremity of the great Alpine chain, and rises to a 
considerable elevation. On the other side of this 
mountain it stretched towards the Danube, on the 
confines of Pannonia. They were a people of war- 
like spirit, and were not reduced till the time of 
Augustus. {Strab. VII. 315. Appian. Illyr. 18.) 
Their principal town was Metulum, which was Metnimn. 
taken by that emp«vr after an obstinate defence. 
(Appian. lUyr. 19- Strab. VIT. p. 315.) Its site re- 
mains at present unknown, as well as those of Ani-Ampe. 
penum, Monetium, and Vendum, noticed by Strabo, Mo^um. 
{loc. ( - """""• 

dt.) 

VOL. I 
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Ubnnii. The Libunii, who fdlowed next on the coast, are 
much more spoken of in history. They appear to 
have been a maritime people from the earliest times, 
as they communicated their name to the vessels called 
Libumine by the Romans. (Appian. Illyr. 3.) And 
the Greeks, who colonized Corcyra, are said, on 
their arrival in that island, to have found it in their 
possession. {Strab. VI. p.270.) Scylax seems to distin- 
guish the Liburni from the Illyrians, restricting pro- 
bably the latter appellation to that part of the ii&- 
tioQ which was situated more to the south, and was 
better known to the Greeks. The same writer al- 
ludes to the sovereignty of the Libumi, as not ex- 
cluding females ; a fact which appears to have some 
reference to the history of Teuta, and might serre 
to prove that this get^raphical compilation is not so 
ancient as many have supposed. (Scyl. p. 7-) Strabo 
states that the Libumi extended along the coast for 
upwards of one thousand five hundred stadia. (VII. 

Uiert. p. Sid.) To them belonged ladera, a dty of some 
note, and a Roman colony, (Mel. II. 3. FUn. III. 
SI. Ftol.) the ruins of which are sttll to be seen 
near the modem town of Zara, on the spot called 
Zara Vecchia\ Beyond is the mouth of the river 

^"^uT ^^^^> perhaps the same as the Catarbates of Scy- 

^ lax, (p. 7') and the Tituis of Pt^^nay. Strabo, who 

does not mention its name, says it is navigable tac 
small vessels up to Scardona. (VII. p. 215.) This 
town spears to have been the capital of the I4- 
bumi, since Pliny says the national council met 
here. (III. 21.) The i^esent town retains its name, 
and is situated on a lake formed by the Kerka, a 

" Mannen GeogT. der GriecbeD und Roemer. I. VII. p. 331. 
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few miles above its entrance into the sea. Under 
the Romans this river served as the . boundary be- 
tween Lihumia and Dalmada. This latter countrjiunut*. 
received the name which it still retains from^ the 
Dalmatians, a people of whom no mention occurs in 
the Greek writers, but who had acquired a decided 
ascendency over the Ardieei, Plenei, HylU, Labeates, 
and oth^ neighbouring tribes. 

Polybius states, that the Dalmatians were CoTtneriy 
subject to Fleuratus, king of lUyria, but that having 
revolted Irom his soccesscff Gentius, they became in- 
dependent. The same writer informs us, that the 
Romans first waged war against this people, with a 
view of redressing the injuries which the Issaeans, 
and Daorsi their allies in that part of lUyria, com- 
plained of having received from them about twelve 
years after the overthrow of Perseus atid the Mace- 
donian empire, or 697 U. C. ; but at the same time 
he does not scrut^e to state, that tJie real cause o£ 
the war was the ambitious spirit of the Roman se- 
nate, and the denre of finding employment for their 
troops. (Polyb. Excerpt. XXXII. 17.) The Bal- 
matians however were not to be easily conquered ; 
they often revolted, and not unfrequently obtained 
advantages over their aiemies. Ai^ustus at length 
accomplished their subjugi^n ; according to Ap- 
{Han he concluded the war in person before be be- 
came emperor. (lU^. 25. et seq.) 

The Dalmatians, says Strabo, have a peculiar cus- 
tom of dividing Uieir lands every eight years ; and, 
unlike the other nations on the same coast, they 
have no coined money. Their towns once amounted 
to the number of fifty, but most of them were de- 
stroyed by Augustus. (VII. p. Sid.) Among these 
d2 
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"^j^- may be noticed Tragurium, which Strabo calls an 
island; but it has been observed, that the canal, 
which separates it from the land, is an artificial 
work*. PUnj speaks of some marble quarries in 
this place. (III. 23.) Some traces of the ancient 
name are still preserved in that of Trau. 

s^^ei Salon, now Salona, was the principal harbour of 
Dalmatia, and was always considered an important 
post by the Romans after their conquest of that 
country. Pliny styles it a colony, (III. 22.) which 
is confirmed by various inscriptions ^ The name is 
sometimes written Salona, and Salonee. (Caes. B. 
Civ. III. 9- Hist. B. Alex. 43.) 

Qua mam Hadriaci longas ferit unda Salonas 
Et lepidum in moUes Zepbyroe excurrit lader. 

LncAN. IV. 405. 

At Spalatro, about three miles from So/ona, are to 

be seen the ruins of Diocletian's palace f. 

The fortress of CUsaa, about the same distance 

from Salona, but inland, is supposed to correspond 
Ande- with Audetrium, mentioned by Strabo as a strong 
'^"°' place in this district. (VII. 815.") 
Daii^um Xhe situation of Dalminium. or Delminium, from 
minium, which ttiis people probably derived their name, has 

not yet been ascertained. (Appian. lUyr. 11. Strab. 

VII. p. 215.) Steph. Byz. writes it AoA/mw. 
PriuDon The Priaraon of Strabo may possibly be the PrO' 
moiM. mona of Appian. (Itlyr. 25.) 
Epedimi. Epetium, noticed by Polybius as belonging to the 

* Voyagea de Spon, 1. 1, p. 93. Adam's Andqoitiea of ^Mlatro. 

' Groter Tbesaur. 32. 1^. fbl. 

« See Wesseling's note to the " Wheler's Travels, p. 1 9. fol. 

Antonine itinerary, p. 27U- Also ed. - 
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Isaei, the people of Issa, is a iargi island on this 
coast. (Excerpt. XXXII. 17. Cf. Plin. III. 22.) It 
is placed by Mannert at Stobrea, near the mouth of 
the ^emovnuta '. 

Further on we find the river Naro, now T^arenta^VmnA. 
a considerable stream, which rises in the mountains • 

of Bosnia, and falls into the sea opposite to the 
island of Leaina. 

Scjlax speaks of a great lake in the interior of 
the country, from which this river flows, containing 
an islaad of about one hundred and twentj stadia 
in extent. Modem maps onlj taj down some ex- 
tensive marshes in this direction. The Emporium, 
to which the same ancient geographer alludes, as 
being situated eighty stadia above the mouth of the 
Naro, may apply to the Narona of PUny and Mela,N>nm». 
a Roman colony of some note. (Scylui, p. 9- Mel. II. 
3. PHd. III. 22.) Its ruins should be sought for in 
the vicinity of Cattel NorinK 

The description given by Scylax of this coast 
cannot easily be followed, as he mentions several 
nations entirely unknown to us, such as the Manii, Huil 
Nesttei, and Hyllini. The peninsula which he no-NcMad. 
tices as advancing far into the sea, is that of Sabi- 
onceUo. (p. 8. Cf. Scymn. Ch. v. 404.) 

South of the Narenta, the site of JRagusa Fee- 
chia was once probably that of the ancient town of 
Epidaurus, which, from its name, we should be led Epidaunu. 
to consider as a Greek colony, though the fact is 
not asserted by any writer of antiquity, nor is it 
mentioned by any of the Greek get^aphers or his- 
torians. Mannert indines to identify it with the 

i T. VII. p. 343. '^ Id. t. VII. p. 347. 
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Arixtna of Polytnus; (11. 11.) but that is a pure 
conjecture, unsupported by any authority ; as is also 
the supposition that the name was altered by the 
Romans, who had colonized it, as we leani from 
niny. (III. 22.) Manoert does not seem to have 
been aware that it is mentioned as a maritime city 
of niyria as early as the time of Cssar. (Hist. B. 
Alex. 44.') It is noticed also by Ptolemy and the 
Table Itinerary. 

Strabo remarks, that Dalmatia was divided in 
length by a chain of mountains, which he caUs Ar- 
dion. (VII. p. 315.) Its modem name is Tartari. In 
this vicinity we should place the Ardiaei, once a 
powerful Illyrian tribe, whose inveterate balnts c^ 
piracy led the Romans to effect their entire removal 
from the sea; but the lands to which they withdrew 
being too poor to furnish them with subeistence, the 
population decreased so rapidly, that they might be 
said to have disappeared altogether. According to 
Strabo, the Plersei and Daorsi (VII. p. 315.) were in 
their neighbourhood ; mention is made of the latter 
by Polybius also. (Excerpt. XXXII. 17.™) The fine 
bay, now called Bocca di Cattaro, formerly doived 
its name of Rhizonicus Sinus ft-om the ci^ of Rhi- 
zon, situated at the northern extremity; it is the 
modem RUano'^. Rhizon is mentioned by Poly- 
bius as a strong place, to which Teuta, queen of the 
lUyrians, withdrew on being attack^ by the Ro- 
mans ; he states that it was at some distance from 
the sea, on a river of the same*toame, which must 



' Georg. t. VII. p. 350. tini Monet. Vet. p. 42. 

■"Thereareiomeacarcecoini ■> See Dodwell's Travels ia 

belonging to thu people, with Greece t. I. p. 14. 
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refer to the narrow part of the bay on which the 
town of Buano is situated, and into which a smaUmdEon a. 
stream dischai^es itself, (Polyb. II. 11. Strab. VII. 
p. 816.) PUny calb the town Rhizinium, (III. 32.) 
Ptotemj, Rhizana. 

Ascririum, noticed hj the two last writers, isAMnWum. 
commonly supposed to be the fortress of Cattaro ; 
hot Mannert places it without the gulph, in the 
small bay of TrMto". 

Tfae n^it town of note is the ancient Butua, orBncaarai 
Bnthoe, as it was calkd by the Greeks ; for we find 
it thus written by Scylax, (p. 9.) and also by So- 
phocles, in a verse preserved by the writer of the 
EtymoL Mag. 

Tradition ascribed its fistmdation to Cadmus, who, 
with his wife Harmonia, was said to have aban- 
doned Thebes, and to have ended his days, on the 
shores of IDyria, among the Enchelees, a tribe ofEachdcM. 
that nation. Their tomb, according to 8cylax, was 
still to be seen near the mouth of the Drilo, (p. 9>) 
^KiUonius alludes to the same story : 

OI S* f^ in' 'IXXu^ixoTa fiLt>ia.ii^a.iios xdto/uTo 
Tiftffos iv' 'ApiMv'irjf, KaSjMin'E, xvpya* fSttfutv 

Amom. IV. 517. 

Strabo also speaks of the Enchelees in ctmnection 
witii the same tradition, (VII. p. 386. Cf. Apollod. 
Bibl. III. 5. Pausan. IX. 5.) Dionysius Periegetes 
seems to place the tomb of Cadmus near the Cerau- 
oian mountains. 

» Gec^. t.Vn. p.352. 
d4 
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Kfiyov S" «S wtpi xiknt T&atf I^uuSm rufi^, 

V. 390. 

Butua is now Soudoua, about fifteen miles south- 
east of the Bocca di Cattaro, (Cf. Plin. III. 22. 
Ptol. p. 59. Steph. Byz. v. Boi^.) About ninetj 
miles further, along the coast, we find Duldgma 

oidDium. jr^ccAto, which represents the ancient Olcinium, or 
Ulcinium. Livy terms it a place of some conse- 
quence. It surrendered to the Romans befi»e the 
beginning of hostilities with Gentius, (XLV. 25. and 
26. Cf. Plin. III. 22. Ptol. p. 59.) 

Inland, and to the north-east, was the territoiy 

LabraiM. of the Labeatcs, which constituted the principal part 
of the dominions of Gentius. His capital, as we 

scodra. learn trom Livy, was Scodra, situated between two 

cixusuia fl. rivers, called Clausula and Barbana, which, uniting 

*" "^ ' below the town, took the common name of OriunsP. 

Livy, however, is not quite accurate in his descrip- 

oriutu a. tion ; for he would lead us to suppose that the Ori- 
undus was a third stream, rising in Mount Scardns, 
into which the other two dischaiged themselves; 
but the fact is, that the Barbana, now Sq^ana, rises 
in the chain above mentioned, and is called Mo- 
raeea, in the upper part of its course, before it falls 

Lobe«i» into the Labeatis Pains, or Lake qf Scutari. It re- 
ceives the watera of the Clausula, now Drivatti, or 
C^ri, so<m after issuing ftom the lake, and then 
flows into the Adriatic under the name of S<^ana. 
Livy himself expressly states that the Barbana passes 
through the lake Labeatus. From the position he 

p It is not impouible that wiih the Oriuns of Livy. Tite 
the ri?er called Arion by Scy- generality of critics hare how- 
lax, (p. 9-) is to be identified ev» read ^»mm for 'A^&to. 
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assigDs to Scodra, it is evidently not predselj the 
same zts that of Scutari, which stands on the shores 
of the lake, but must have been situated on the site 
of the present fortress near the junction of the two 
rivers. (Liv. XLIV. 31.) It was a place of great 
strength, and might have easily defended itself 
against the Romans in their war with Oentius ; but 
instead of offering any resistance, it surrendered on 
the first approach of the enemy's forces. (Liv. loc. 
cit.) Polybius calls it Scorda. (Excerpt. XXVIII. 
7.) Pliny is incorrect in placing this town on the 
Drilo. In the division of the territories of Gentius, 
SoKlra retained its distinction as capital of the La- 
beates ; and if the coins referred to by Eckel and 
others are genuine, it became subsequently a Roman 
colony. MedeoQ, mentioned by Livy as another town Uedwn. 
of the Labeates, to which Gentius removed his wife 
and family, is perha[>s Medani, situated at some dis- 
tance above the lake of Scutari on the left bank of 
the Morocco. (Liv. XLIV. 38.) 

A few miles below the mouth of the B<gana, the 
JDrino empties itself into the sea. This is the laig- 
est of the Illyrian rivers, and was well known to the 
andents under the name of Drila Strabo informs orilo a. 
us. that it was navigable as far as the country of the 
Dardaaii, which is a considerable distance from the 
sea as they inhabited the southern part of what is 
now Servia. (VII. p. 316.) This river is formed, 
{nincipally, by the junction of two streams, the one 
distinguished in modem geography by the name of 
the white Drino, which rises in the chain of Mount 
Bertiscus, now Dfamout Dagk. (Strabon. Chresto^ 
math. ap. Get^. Min. t. II. p. 99.) The other flows 
irom the south, out of the great lake of Ochrida, 
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the ancient Lychnitis Pa)uB, and unites with the 
former after a course of nearly sixty miles : this is 
commonly termed the Black Driao. It has been 
already observed, that commentates deem the text 
of Scylax corrupt with respect to the river he calls 
Arion, which should be altered to Drilon. Nicander 
has also alluded to it in his poem, in connexion with 
the river Naro. 

Ther. v. 607. 

Umuf M Near the mouth of the Drilo was situated the town 
of Lissus with its fortress called Acrolissus. Diodo* 
nis Siculus affirms, that it was colonized by some 
Syracusans in the time of DionysiuB the Elder. (XV. 
464.) It fell subsequently, however, into the hands 
of the Illyrians, who retained it with the consent 
of the Romans after they had conduded a peace 
with Teuta. (Polyb. II. 12.) Not many years in- 
tervened, before Philip of Macedon, having surprised 
the Acrolissus^ its dtadel, compelled the town to sur- 
render. An interesting account of this expedition 
is to be found in the Fragments of Polybius. (VIII. 
IS.) 

We are not informed by what means the Illyrians 
recovered possession of Lissus ; but Livy speaks of it 
as belonging to Gentius. (XLIV. 30.) Caesar, who 
has frequent occasion to mention this city during 
the progress of the civil war carried on by him in 
Illyria, informs us, that he had previously stationed 
there a considerable body of Roman citizens, who 
readily delivered up the town on the appearance of 
his forces ; (B. Civ. III. 29.) and Pliny styles it " op. 
" pidum civium Romanorum." 
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Tbe' rituafioD of the ancient Lisnis can faardlj be 
identified with the modern Aleatio, which is more 
inland, and may rather answer to Acrolissus. 

The river which Folybius describea as flowii^ 
near Lissus, under the name of Ardaxanus, (Folyb.Ar(Uxuiu« 
loc. cit.) is perhaps the same as the Artatus of Livy, 
(XLIII. 19.) and is probably a branch of the river 
laid down in modem maps, as discharging itself into 
the sea, to the south of Aleatio, under the name of 
Matt ; I say a branch, because Livy elsewhere glvei HmIi fit 
the name of Matfais to the main stream^. 
• It will now foe necessary to advert to the nume^ 
rous islands situated along the coast, hitherto de- 
scribed. The Greek get^aphers generally com- 
jffised them under the name of Libumides; theyiibuniidM 
were said to amount to the number of forty, (Strab.'"™^' 
VII. p. 316.) To the south of the Absyrtidis. which 
have been mentioned in the Description of Italy 1, is 
the island called Curiacte by Strabo, (loc. cit.) and 
Curicta by PKny, (III. 31.) now VegUa, in which Cmicw 
Ptolemy places the towns of Fulsinium and Curie- ^&um 



Scardona, also mentioned by the latter writer, is s«rdon» 
tbe modem Arhe; a name it derives irom Arba, oneArbs. 
of its ancient towns ; as is also Collentum. Conentara. 

Lissa, which Pliny places opposite ladera, corre- 
>p(»ids with laola Grosaa. (Plin. V. 26.) The 
islands termed Crateae by Scylax (p. 8.) and Pliny, cnun 
are those opposite Sebenign. Olynta, noticed by the oifnu 
former geographer, (loc. cit.) is the island of Solta,'""^ 
That of Sua answers to the Bavo of Pliny, (III. S6.) B.TOTd 
and Boas of Ammianus Marcdlinus. (XXII. 8.)nii>."'' 
Brattia is now Branxo, opposite S^Mlatro. ^^ '"' 

P Paltmer. Or. Ant. 1. I. c. 19. t T. I. p. 13?. 
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Issa, though one of the smallest of the Dalmatian 
islands, is certainly the best known in history. It 
is mentioned by Scylax as a Greek colony, (p. 8.) 
which, according to Scymnus of Chios, was sent 
fh)m Syracuse. 

Issa is often alluded to by Polybius in his accoant of 
the Illyrian war. It was attacked by Teuta ; bat the 
si^e was raised on the appearance of the Roman 
fleet, and the inhabitants immediately placed them- 
selves under the protection of that power. (Appiao. II- 
lyr.7.Polyb. 11.11.) It became afterwards a constant 
station for the Romaa galleys, in their wars with tbe 
kings of MacedoD. (Liv. XLIII. 9.), In Caesar's 
time the town appears to have been very flourishing, 
for it is styled " nobilissimum eamm r^onum oppi- 
" dum," (Hist. B. Alex. 47-) and Pliny informs us its 
inhatntants were Roman citizens. (III. 31.) Athe- 
naeus states that the wine of the island was much 
esteemed. (I. 22.) Its present name is Ligsa, Let- 
sina, situated to the east of the former, represents 
the ancient Pharos, which was also a Greek colony 
from Paros, (Scyl. p. 8. Ephor. ap. Steph. Byz. v. 
^dpo( Scymn. Ch. v. 425.) and the birthplace of 
Demetrius the Pharian, whose name often occurs in 
the writings of Polybius. At first the friend of the 
Romans in their expedition into Dlyria, and re* 
warded by them with the command of Pharos and 
other states, (II. passim,) he afterwards revolted in fa- 
vour of Philip king of Macedon. He was however 
attacked and defeated in his island, by the consul L. 
^milius, and with difficulty escaped into Macedon. 
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(III. 18.) From this time he became zealously at- 
tached to Philip ; but Polybius attributes to his in- 
stigatioD many of the acts of reogeance and atrocity 
which disgraced that prince's reign. (V. IS. et IX. 33.) 

The town of Pharos appears to have been de- 
stroyed on its capture by the consul ^milius. (Po- 
lyh. III. 19-0 1^6 island is noticed by Strabo 
(VII. p. 315. Pliny III. 21.) and Ptolemy. 

Corcyra, termed Nigra, in Greek Melaena^ to dis-cmvyra 
tinguish it from the more celebrated island of tbejn!^ 
same name, is now Curaola. ApoUonius accounts 
fiH- this epithet from the daric masses of wood with 
which it was crowned. 

NovTi^Ai fK Twroio xflXdivj tamiif ?Aj{ 
Atf»ipMMf KifKitpat htixKiiwri MtXaivav. 

AsQON. IV. 571. 

Scymnus attributes to this island, the honour of hav- 
ing received a colony from Cnidus in Asia Minor. 

"Hrf Xtyovin) 

M«Aaiva Kifxap' %v KvfSiOJ x»T<f>M»t, V. 436. 

(Cf. ScyL p. 8. Strab. VII. p. 315.) 

Meleda, known to the ancients by the name of 
Melita, must not be confounded with the more fa-H«iit» 
mous island so called, which answers io Malta.- It 
is to the latter, and not to the Illyrian Melita, as 
some have ima^ned, that the shipwreck of St. Paul 
and his companions is to be referred. The similarity 
in the name of these islands has also given rise to 

' There are coins of Issa u IZSA. The latter have a head 

well u Pharos. The former of Jupiter and a goat, rev. Epigr. 

have geoerall; a head of Mi- *A. and tAPlflN. Mkmnet. 

nerva and a diotx on the re- and Sestjni Monet Vet. p. 42. 
verse, with the inscription IS or 
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another dispute, though of a,less interesting nature ; 
namely, which furnished the catuU Melitsi, so mudi 
esteemed by the Roman htdies. Pliny, on the au- 
thority of Callimachus and Steph. Byz., pronounces 
in favour oiMeleda, Strabo of Malta. (VI. p. 380.) 

The little island Tortola is perhaps that which 
Hirtius calls Tauris. (B. Alex. 47.) 

Strabo describes the interior of Illyria, especially 
the northern part, as a cold and mountainous conn- 
by, where the vine is rarely seen to grow. This 
extensive tract was occupied by several tribes of II- 
lyrian origin, though they are more commonly known 
to the Roman writers under the generic term of 
Pannonii. Appian seems to identify them with the 
Pseones, under which name they are always referred 
to by the Greek historians. (Illyr. 14.) 

Among these tribes we may notice the Scordisd, 
a namerous and powerful people, reaching as far as 
the Danube. Strabo divides them into the greater 
and the less, and places the former between the 
Noams, or the Save, and the river Margus. The 
latter adjoined the Triballi and Mysi of Thrace. 
The Scordisci having successively subdued the seve- 
ral nations around them, extended their dominion 
from the borders of Thrace to the Adriatic. Tbey 
were however in their turn conquered by the Ro- 
BUUU*. though not without numerous stni^les and 
much bloodshed. (Strah. VII. p. S18. Flor. III. 4. 
liv. Efnt. LXIII. Appian. Illyr. 5.) 

More to the south are the Dardani, who occupied 

■ Though Strabo cluaei the th^ were probably of the same 

Scordiaa with the Ulyrian oa- race ai l^ Taiiriaci and Carni, 

tious, he leenM alio toacknow- both Cel^ people. V 111, p.3l3. 

ledge them as of Galbc origio ; Cf. Liv. Epic. LXIUL 
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the upper valleys of tlie Drilo, and q>te8d to the bor- 
ders of Pseonia and Macedonia : they were often at 
war with the latter power, mote particulatiy under 
the reigns of its two last monBrchs. A part of Phi- 
lip's forces were constantly emi^oyed in repelling 
their incursions during the time that the main body 
(^the Macedonian army was carrying on war against 
the Romans ; but they do not appear to hare been 
oth^wise formidable, as they were generally re- 
pulsed with consideraUe loss on their side. (Lir. 
XXXI. 43. and XXXIII. 19.) Afto- the defeat of 
Peneua and the sut^gation of Macedonia by the 
Romans, the Dardani, as Livy reports, laid claim t* 
Pseonia, as having formerly been in their possession, 
but the Roman senate did not think ^x>par to com- 
ply with their demands. (Liv. XLV. 29.) Many 
years after, we hear of their being engaged in a war 
with Rome, which ended in their being finally con- 
quered by C. Scribonius Curio, proconsul, together 
with some other nations <tf Thracian origin. (Liv. 
E[nt. XCV. Flor. III. 4. Ammian. MarcelL XXIX. 
26.) The expanse of country which this people oc- 
cupied, answers in modern ge<^;raphy to the districts 
of Ipecit, Pristma, and laeova, which are situated 
to the south of Servia, and form part of the Pacha- 
lick of Scutari. Strabo describes the Dardani as a 
savage race, living mostly in caves formed out of 
mud and dirt, and yet possessing ^peat taste for 
music, having from the earliest period been ac- 
quainted with both wmd and stringed instruments. 
(VII. p. 316.) 

The Autariatse are another people of IIlyriasome-AntmiUtK 
times mentioned in history. We learn from Diodoms 
Siculus, that Cassander aided Autoleon, king of tb« 
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Paeonians, in a war against those barbarians, twenty 
thousand of whom were finally allowed to settle 
in the vicinity of mount Orbelus. (XVIII. 7*2.) 
Strabo states that the Autariatae were frequently 
engaged in hostilities with the Ardiaei, a Dalmatian 
tribe, relative to the possession of some salt works 
situated on the confines of both nations. According 
to the same writer, the Autariatae were once the 
bravest and the most numerous of the Illyrian clans; 
they had conquered the Triballi, a people of Thrace, 
who occupied a very extensive territory south of the 
Danube, but were at length subdued themselves by 
the Scordisd. (VII. p. 317. Cf. App. Illyr. ».) 

We may now turn to a more interesting portion 
of Illyria than that which has been hitherto de- 
scribed, and more immediately connected with Greece 
by means of the colonies which that country at aa 
eariy period had established on these shores. It oc- 
cupies an extent of cijast of nearly ninety miles, Irom 
the gulf of the Drino and the neighbourhood of Lia- 
aus, to the Acroceraunian mountains and the con- 
fines of Chaonia. In the. interior we shall have to 
notice some oth^ lUyrian tribes bordering on Mace- 
donia, and which derive their imly importance in 
history firom their connexion with that country. 
TmniBDtiL Beginning on the coast from Lissus, we first meet 
with the Taulantii, an Illjrian nation often men* 
tioned by both Greek and Roman writers, as being 
situated in the vicinity of the flourishing town of 
Epidamnus. (Scylax, p. 10.*) Tbucydides is the 
earliest historian who has noticed them, in reference 

' In this geographer the read- vius and HoUtenius toTouX^m* 
iog KBT* inia U has very judi- ii &c. Vid. Annot. p. H. 
dousl; beeo altered by Grooo- 
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to that celebrated colony. (I. S4.) From Arrian we 
learn, that in the time of Alexander the Great, their 
king having afiWded assistance to Clytus, another 
lUyriaD prince^ agaiDst the Macedonian sovereign, 
became involved in his defeat, and was consequently 
forced to sue for peace. (Arr. Exped. Alex. 1.) The 
name of this Taulantian kiag, which was Glaucias, 
often occurs in Diodorus Siculus, but simply as king 
(^ the Illyrians. He was defeated by Cassander, 
who came to the relief of Epidamnus and Apollonia, 
which were threatened by the Illyrian forces. (Died. 
Sic. XVIII. 707-) It is probable however that the 
territory <^ Glaucias was not merely confined to the 
TaulantU, but comprised several other districts of 
Illyria and Dalmatia, which were afterwards all 
united under the dominion of Gentius, the last of the 
sovereigns of this country, and were declared free by 
the Roman senate after the defeat and capture of 
that prince. (Liv. XLV. 26^ The Taulantii are 
further mentioned by Aristotle. (Mirand. Ausc. 
£lian. de Animal. XIV. 1. Plin. III. S2. Ptol. Geogr. 
p. 81. Eratosth. ap. Steph. Byz. v. ^vpfayioi. Strab. 
VII. p. 326.) 

The foundation of Epidamnus is universally as-Epidamnui 
cribed to the Corcyreans, who, in compliment torSchium." 
Corinth their metropolis, invited a citizen of that 
town to head the new colony. (Thuc. I. 24.) 

'EXXi]yl[, %■» Kipxup amixhai Soxti. ScTHN. Ch. 435. 

(Strab. p. VII. 816. Appian. Bell. Civ. II. But we 
are not informed what circumstances led to the 
change in its name from Epidamnus to that of Dyr- 
rhachium, by which it is more ccunmonly known to 
VOL. I. E 
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the Latin writers. Some have thought that Bpi- 
damnus and Djrrhachiura were two different toima, 
the latter of which was the emporium of the former. 
Others affirmed that the Romans, considering the 
word Epidamnus to be of ill omen, called it Dyrriift* 
chium from the m^edness of its situation. (Appiao. 
Bell. Civ. II. Pomp. Mel. II. S. PUn III. SS.) It 
is pretty evident, however, that the word /^pf^ivi ia 
of Greek, and not of Latin origin ; for we find it 
used by the poet Euphorion of Chalcis in a vene 
preserved by Steph. Byz. v. Avpptfjfu*. 

The fact seems to be, that the founders of Epidam- 
nus gave the name of Dyrrachlum or Dyrrhadaium 
to the high and craggy peninsula on which they 
built their town. Strabo certainly appUea this ap- 
pellation to the Chersonnese, (VII. p. 316.) as doei 
the poet Alexander (jjj^ by Steph. Byz. ▼. A»|^ax*"^ 

And this in time may have usurped the place o€ the 
former name. (Cf. Dexipp. Chron. ap. Steph. Byz. 
loc. cit.) It is probaUe also, that the town called 
Dyrrhachium did not exactly occupy the site of tbe 
andent Epidamnus, indeed Uiis is plainly asserted 
by Pausaoias. (Eliac. I. 10.) 

Eusebius refers the foundation of Epidamnus to 
the second year of the thirty-eighth Olympiad, or 
about 625 years before the Christian era. Periander 
was then tyrant of Corinth, and nearly et the same 
period Gyrene was founded by Battns. Placed at 
the entrance of tbe Hadriatic, in a situation most 
advantageous for commerce, whidi was also fiivtnined 
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by iU relations with Corcyra sod Corioth, £pidam- 
nu3 had early attained to a considerable degree of 
opulence and power. It possessed a treasury at 
Olympia, (Pausan. £liac. 11- 19-) and its citizens vied 
with those of the most celebrated states of Greece 
in wealth and accomplishments, (Herod. VI. 127.) 
And though the jealousy of the neighbouring bar- 
barians had often prompted them to disturb the 
peace of the rising colony, it successfully withstood 
all their attacks until dissension and faction, that 
bane of the Greciaa states, entailed upon the dty 
their attendant evils, and so impaired its strength, 
that it was forced to seek from the Corcyreans that 
aid against foreign as well as domestic enemies, 
which its necessities required. The refusal of Cor- 
cyra compelled the Epidamnians to apply to Corinth, 
which gladly sought this opportunity of increasing 
its influence at the expense of that of Corcyra. A 
Corinthian force, tt^ether with a fresh supply of co- 
lonists, was accordingly despatched by land to the 
aid of Epidamnus, and contributed greatly to restore 
inrder and tranquillity; The Corcyreans however, 
who were on no friendly terms with the Corinthians, 
could not brook this interference in the affairs of 
their colony. They also equipped a fleet, which, on 
its arrival at Epidamnus, summoned that town to 
receive back those dtizens who had been banished, 
and to send away the Corinthian reinforcemoit. On 
the rejection of this proposal by the Epidamnians, 
the Corcyreans, in coigunction with the neighbour- 
ing Illyrians, besieged the town, and after some 
days compelled it to surrender. These are the 
events which Thucydides has related at length, from 

E S 
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their intimate connection with the origin of the Pe- 
loponnesian war. (I. 24. et seq.) 

We know hut little of the fortunes of EpidaoiDus 
from this period to its conquest by the Romans. 
Aristotle in his Politics notices a change which took 
place in its constitution, from the government of ma- 
gistrates called phylarchs to that of a senate, (Polit. 
V. I.) The character of its inhabitants, which was 
once virtuous and just, (Plutarch. QuKst. Grsec.) was 
also greatly impaired by luxury and vice, if we may 
credit Plautus, who thus pourtrays them in his Me- 
naechmi. 

Nam ita est haec hominum natio Epidamnia, 

Voluptarii atque potatores maxumi : 

Turn sycophanUe et palpatores plurimi, 

In urbe hac habitant : turn meretrices mulieres 

Nusquam perfaibentur blandiores gentium. 

Propterea huic urbi nomen Epidamno inditum est. 

Quia nemo fenne hue sine damoo divortitur. 

Act. IL Sc. 1. 
That Venus was particularly worshipped here we 
learn from Catullus. 

Nunc, o cceruleo creata ponto ! 
Qufe sanctum Idalium, Syrosque apertos, 
Qusque Ancona, Cnidumque arundinosam 
Colis, quaeque Amathunta, quseque Golgos, 
Quseque Dyrrhachium Adrise tabernam. 

Caem. XXXVI. II. 
Epidamnus seems to have remained under the 
subjection of the Corcyreans till after the reign of 
Alexander, when it was ceded by them to Glaudas 
king of the IDyrians. (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 714.) It 
may he doubted, however, whether it was ever actu- 
ally in the hands of that people, as we learn from 
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Folybius, that several years after, Epidamnus was' 
surprised by a party of Illyriaa pirates, and that the 
iofaabitants who had through negligence suffered the 
enemy to seize upon the town, haring recovered 
from their first alarm, fell upon the assailants, and 
after an obstinate conflict succeeded in driving 
them without the walls. (II. 9-) Not long after, the 
lUyrians returned wjth a more formidable armament, 
and undertook the siege of Bpidamnus ; but fortu- 
nately for that city, the arrival of the Roman consul 
with a powerful fleet and army compelled the enemy 
to make a precipitate retreat. The Epidamnians 
lost no time in placing themselves under the protec- 
tion of the Romans, to whose cause they appear to 
hare constantly adhered both in the Illyrian and 
Macedonian wars, (Polyb. II. 11. Liv. XXIX. 12. 
et XLIV. 80.) 

At a later period Dyrrhachium, as it was then 
called, became the scene of the contest between 
Caesar and Pompey. The latter general having been 
compelled to withdraw from Italy by his enterpris- 
ing adversary, retired to Dyrrhachium on the oppo- 
dte coast of lUjria, and having collected all his 
forces round that city, determined to make a stand 
against the enemy. 

Ceesar soon followed him thither, having formed 
the bold design of blockading his adversary in his 
entrenched camp close to the town. This led to a 
series of operations which are detailed at length by 
Giesar himself; the success of which continues doubt- 
ful, until Pompey at length succeeded in forcing his 
enemy to retire, and was thus enabled to transfer 
the seat of war into Thessaly. (Cees. Bell. Civ. III. 
41, Appian. Civ. Bell. II.) 
e3 
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Pompey^ had encamped on the heights called 
Petra, above the sea. This position with that of 
Dyrrhachium is thus described by Lucan. 

Hoc iter a^uoreo prsecepit liinite Magnus, 
Quemque vocat coUem Taulantius incola Petram, 
Insedit castris, Ephyreaque moenia servat, 
Defendens tuUm vei solis tumbus urbem. 
Non opus banc veterum, nee moles stnicta tuetUr, 
Humanusque labor, fadlis, licet ardua toUat, 
Ccdere vel bellia, vel cuncta moventibus annW. 
Sed mubimen babet nullo quassalnle feno, 
Naturam, eedemque loci, nam clauaa profundo 
Undique, et illisum scopulis revomentibus sequor, 
Exiguo debet, quod non est insula, colli. 
Terribiles ratibus sustentant mcenia cautes, 
loniumque furens rabido cum tollitur Austro, 
Tenipla,doniosque quatit,^umatque in culminapontus. 
VI. 16. 

In addition to the strength of its local situation, 
Dyrrhachium was of importance to the Romans from 
its vicinity to Brundusium. Cicero landed t^ere on 
his banishment from Italy, and speaks of the kind- 
ness he experienced from the inhabitants, (ad Faro. 
XlV. 1.) We learn indeed from Mi&n, that the 
laws of this city were particularly favouraMe to 
strangers, (Var. Hist. XIII. 16.) 

Dio Cassius observes, that Dyrrhachium sided 
with Antony during the last civil wars of the re- 
public ; and thence it was, that Augustus after his 
victory rewarded his soldiers with states in its terri- 
tory, (SI.) The Byzantine hirtorians speak: of it 
as being still a considerable place in their time, (Ann. 
Commen. 1.41. Cedren. Basil. Imp. p. 703. Nicepli. 
Callist. XVII. 3.) hut it is now scarcely more than 
a village, 'which is rendered unhealthy by !ts proxi- 
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Biitj to some marslies. Its modern natte is J>k< 

According to Scylax, (p. 10.) there was a river 
vliicli flowed into the sea near Epidamnus. This he 
names Pidamnns ; periiaps it is the same as the Fan^- 1 
axis of Ptolemy, (p. 81.) This geographer places it PanyMufl. 
smith of DTTrhicfaium, in which situation there is a 
small stream called Spimatta. But if we suppose 
that Scjlax and Ptolemy allude to two different 
streams, we must identify the Falamnus of the for- 
mer with the riv^ named ^efimo in modon maps, 
a little to the north of Dwraxm. 

Beyond the S^rnat^aa is a promontoiy called 
Ccepo di Laehi, which is said to correspond with 
tile position <^ Petra, already mentioned as the site Petn. 
of Pompey's camp *. 

The Oenusus, a considerable river rising not &r oenunu a. 
from the iaUe qfOdrida, is now called Scombi or 
Toii. It is mentioned by Ceesar in describing his 
retreat from Dyrrhachium, or rather Petra, (B. Civ. 
HL 75. Cf. lav. XLIV. »0.) 

The Apsus, which flows into the sea about twelve Apnufl. 
or fifteen miles south of the Grenusus, has also been 
rendered memorable from tiie military operations of 
C«esar and Pompey on its banks. From Caesar we 
learn that it separated the territories of ApoUonia 
and Dyrrhachium, and that while he was encamped 
on its left at southern btmk, his adversary had occu- 
pied a spot caUed Asparagium, on the opposite 8ide,Atpua. 
^iv. BeH. IV. 18.) The contest was for a short ''"^ 

" Magin. Geogr. II. Spoo, ATP and ATPA are not udcoib- 
Voyage de Dalmatie t. 1. p. mon. Sestioi MooeL Vet. p. 
117. Tbere ve eo coins I be- 42. 

lieve belonging to EpidamniU} " FalmeriiGrscAnt. Deter, 

tiut thow with the epigraph 1. 1. c. 21. p. 129. 
e4 
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time transferred to Petra ; but the two armies after- 
wards resumed their former positions on the Apsas. 
(Bell. Civ. III. 76.) Lucao speaks of both these 
rivers as the scene of the hostile movements alluded 
to; hut he seems incorrect in his remark on the 
shortness of their course, as, according to modem 
maps, they are far from being insignificant streams. 

Prima duces junctis vidit conaatere castris 

Tellus, quam volucer Geousus, quam moUior Apsua 

Circumeunt ripis. Apso gestare carinas 

Causa palus, leni quaot fallens «gerit unda 

At Genusum nunc sole nives, nunc itnbre aoluUe 

Precipitant. Neuter longo se gur^te laasat, 

Sed minimum terree, victno litore novit. V. 461. 



The present name of the Apsus is Ergent or Be- 
ratino. This river is noticed also by Livy, XXXI. 
27. Strabo VII. p. 316. Dio Cass. XLI. Ptol. p. 81. 
The error into which Palmerius had fallen, of plac- 
ing the Apsus before the Genusus, has not escaped 
the penetration of D'Anville. 
ApoUonit. About fifteen miles from the Apsus stood Apol- 
lonia, another celebrated colony of Corinth and Cor- 
cyra. 

Olf w\i)Vtixwpis imi' ^ 'A«oX\»»/(t, 

Kapiviimi n xetl K§piaipalmi xriVi; 

ScYHN. Ch. V. 438. 
(Cf. Fausan. Eliac. I. 22. Steph. Byz. v. 'AroXAwiW. 
Strab. VII. p. 316.) It was situated, according to 
Scylax, (p. 10.) near the mouth of the Mas, or 
Aous, one of the largest rivers of Greece, and fre- 
quently mentioned by classical writers, (Cf. Conon. 
Hist. ap. Phot. cod. 30. Strab. loc. at. PoJyb.V. 110.) 
Strabo assures us, that Apollonia was renowned for 
the wisdom of its laws, which, if we may judge firom 
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tvo particulars, were framed rather on the Spartan 
than the Corinthian model. .£lian states, that de- 
crees to the exclusion of foreigners were enforced 
here as at Lacedaemon ; and Aristotle affirms, none 
could aspire to the offices of the republic but the 
principaLfamiUes, and those descended irom the first 
colonists, (^ian. Var. Hist. XIII. 16. Aristot. P*- 
lit. IV. 4.) Herodotus has recorded a curious ad- 
venture which occurred at Apollonia, and which 
throws some light on the early state of that aty. 
He relates, that Evenius, a native of this town, and 
a soothsayer of some note in Greece, was intrusted 
with the charge of some sacred sheep, which were 
fed near the Aous, an office to which, as the histo- 
rian obserres, none but the noblest and wealthiest 
citizens could be appointed. The sheep were icept 
in a cave at some distance from the town. One 
night fivenius, instead of watching, allowed himself 
to be overcome by sleep, when some wolves are 
stated to have made their way into the cave, and to 
have carried off sixty sheep. Evenius on discover- 
ing the loss wished to conceal it, by substituting 
otbo? in their stead ; but the affair having through 
some means been discovered, he was summoned, 
tried, and condemned to lose bis sight ; which severe ' 
Sentence was forthwith carried into effect. But 
from that moment the cattle of the Apolloniatae 
ceased to increase, and the ground failed to yield 
its fruits. On having recourse to the oracles of 
Dodona and Delphi, the Apolloniatae were informed 
that their injustice to Evenius had caused the evils 
of which they complained, for that the god himself 
had sent the wolves to destroy the sacred sheep; 
they might however appease the wrath of Heaven 
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by making such a compensatioii to the sufferer as 
would place him in an enviable condition. On re- 
ceiving this communication, the ApoUonlatae commis- 
sioned some of the citizens to treat with Evenius, 
who, not being aware of the answer returned by 
the oracle, acknowledged that he should be satined 
on receiving as a gift from the city two of the most 
considerable estates in its territory, leather with 
the best house within its walls. The treaty being 
thus concluded, Evenius was informed of the deda- 
ration made by the god, and was not a little cha- 
grined at the deception which had been practised 
towards him. He was howem" put in possession of 
the property he had coveted ; and from that time be 
js said to have received the ^ft of divination, by 
which he acquired great celebrity. (Herod. IX. 94. 
Cf, Con. ap. Phot. cod. 80.) 

It appears from Thucydides, that, in the b^o- 
nilig of the Peloponnesian war, Apollonia was stfl 
dependent upon Corinth, (I. 86.) At a later period, 
that is, after the death of Alexander, we find it ex- 
posed to frequent attacks from the Illyriaos, headed 
by their king Gkucias. Cassander on one oocasieB 
freed the ApoUoniatse from these enemies ; and they 
were again assisted by Acrotatus, son of Oeomenes, 
the king of Sparta. (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 707. and 709.) 
Caaaander subsequently made an attempt to annex 
Apollonia to his dominions, but the Corcyreans bar- 
teg come to the relief of the city, he was forced t« 
abandon his design. (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 714. and 
719.) 

It was probably the dread of such powM^l neigh- 
bours as the kings of IByria and Macedon which 
induced the small repuUic to place itself under the 
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protection of the Rotnaos on the Htsl appearance of 
that people on their coast. (P(dyb. II. 11.) And 
throughout the war with Macedon the Apdloniatse 
appear to have adhered faithfully to the interests 
of their *new alUes. (Liv. XXIV. 40. XXXIII. 8. 
XLIV. 30.) From its proximity to Brundusium 
and Hjdrus, ports of Apulia, ApoUonia was alwa^ 
deemed an important station by the Romans ; and 
among the extravagant projects of Pyithus, it ii 
said he had contemplated the idea of throwing otct 
a bridge to connect it with the last mentioned |Jace : 
the distance cannot be computed at less tiian fifty 
miles. (Plin. III. 11.) 

The [wssession of this town was of great advan- 
tage to Caesar Whilst he remained near E{ndamnus, 
as it was from thence he principaDy derived his sup- 
plies ; and it likewise served as a depot for his siA 
and wounded on his match into Thessaly. (BeU. CSt. 
HI. 12. and 78.) Cicero styles it "urbetn niagnatn 
« et gravem." (Phil. XI. 11.) 

"Hie circumstance of Augustus having iq^eat many 
years of his early life, which were devoted to the 
stndy of literature and philosophy, in this city, 
should not be omitted in its history. (Suet. Aug. C. 
10. Dio Cass. XLI. Veil. Paterc. II. 59.) Severd 
other passages relative to this place wiH be found in 
ITieophrastus, Hist. Plant. 1. 10. and HI. 2. Ciceto 
in Pis. Plut. Bmt. Polybius II. 9. and VII. 9. Livy, 
Appian, &c. 

The ruins of Apollonia still retain the name of 
PolUna ; but those who have visited the spot de> 
scribe these remains as very inconsiderable. "A ringle 
" Doric column," says one of our countrymen, " forms 
" the sole vestige of this once great and populous 
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" city. A few other relics remain in the walls of 
" the monastery ; and in some Turkish sepulchres, 
" on the road from Serat, there are several inscrip- 
" tions, but all sepulchral)'." 

The river Aous, or ^as, now Voiouata, which 
flowed close to Apollonia, was said by the ancients 
to rise in that part of the chain of Pindus, to whidi 
the name of Mount Lacmon was ^ven. This we 
learn from Herodotus, (IX. 94.) as well as from 
Strabo, who cites Hecatteus as his authority on the 
subject, (VII. p. 316.) Lycophron also observes, 

AaxfMDviou ititonii Auirref ^Mi- ver.1019. 

(Cf. ScyL Peripl. p. 20. Steph. Byz. v. A<i(/Mw.) Ac- 
cording to Polybius and Livy, it was navigable from 
its mouth to Apollonia, (V. 109- and Liv. XXIV. 
40.) Lucan's description is but little applicable to 
this laige and rapid river. 

PuruB in occasus, parvi sed gui^tis, Maa 

lonio fluit inde man. VI. 860. 

(Cf. Val. Max. I. 5. PUn. III. 23.) I shall have oc- 
casion to revert to the Aous, and the upper part of 
its course, in the following section. 

In the territory of Apollonia was a place called 
Nymphaeum, remarkable for a mine of asphaltu^ 
of which several ancient writers have given a de- 
scription. Near this spot was some rising ground. 



f Journal of the Rev. Mr. are not uncamnKH). Those of 

Jonea in Mr. Hughes'i Travels, silver have the epigraph An. or 

vol. II. p. 262. See also Hoi- AHOA. with the name of the 

land's Travels, vol. II. p. 329. magistrate, the brass coins 

,ed. Svo. The coins of Apollonia AnOAAONIATAN. 
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whence fire was constantlj seen to issue, without 
however injuring either the grasfl or the trees which 
grew there. (Aristot. . Mirand. Ausc. JEAian. Varl 
Hist. XIII. 16. PUn. XXIV. 7. Plut. ScyUa.) 

Strabo supposes it to have arisen from a mine of 
bitumen liquified, there being a hill in the vicinity 
whence this substance was dug out, the earth 
which was removed being in process of time con- 
verted into pitch, as it had been stated by Posido- 
nius. (Strab. VII. p. 316.) Pliny says this spot was 
considered as oracular, which is confirmed by Dio 
Cassius, who describes at length the mode of con- 
sulting the oracle. (XLI.) The phenomenon noticed 
by the writers here mentioned has been verified by 
modem travellers as existing near the village of 
SelenitnOy on the left bank of the Aous, and near 
the junction of that river with the Sutchitza". From 
Livy it appears that there was a Roman encamp- 
ment here for some time during the Macedonian 
war. (XLII. 36. and 49-) 

To the south of the Aous we find a deep bay re- 
ceding into the interior towards the range of the 
AcToceraunian mountains. The name it bore fisr- 
merly is unknown to us, but at present it is caDed 
the gulf of Valona. The little town of VaUma, 
whence its appellation Is derived, stands near the 
entrance of the hay, on its northern shore. There 
is little doubt that this is the Anion of Ptolemy (p.Aiikm. 
81.) and the Byzantine historians. (Anna Com. XII. 
p. 868.) It is also noticed by Hierocles and the 
Maritime Itinerary of Antoninus. Further up the 
bay was the more celebrated town and harbour <tf 

■ Mr. JotMs's Jounial, quoted by Mr. Mugbes, vol. II. p. 262. 
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Oiioui. Oricus or Orieum, which Scylax (Feripl. p. 10.) aad 
other early writers place in lUyria, while Ptolemj 
enumerates it among the cities of Epirus. Hero- 
dotus speaks of it as a port not far from Apollonia 
and the mouth of the Aaus, (IX. 94.) It was 
known also to Hecataeus and Apollodonu. (ap. 
Ste[di. Byz. v. 'Qfucof.) Scymnus of Chios is the onljr 
writer I believe who gives any account of its fowi- 
dation ; he ascribes it to the Euboeans, on their re- 
turn from Troy. These are the same people as the 
Abantes, of whom we shall presently have occanoa 
to 4>eak more at length. 

'Ef 'Ixfou yap tirayayovTif Eufit§i( 
Kt/^mwi )uiTt»tj(iivTis iM ray mwfiJerm — 

ver. MO. 

ApoUonius speaks of the arrival of a party of Col- 
chians in this port, 

K(i9<kSf Ktpaiji'm fUKhor 'AjStiirm 

OSp»a NHTofouf If x«] 'jlpixw (irsE^ixi^fMi. 

Apoll. Aboon. IV. 1816. 

whence Pliny terms it a colony of that people. (III. 
S3.) Orieum, however, is much more known in his- 
tory as a haven frequented by the Romans in thdr 
communication with Greece, being very conveniently 
situated for that purpose, from its proximity to Hy- 
druntum and Brundusiuni- During the second Fu- 
me war, this town was taken by Philip of Macedon ; 
but was afterwards recovered by the prsetor Vale- 
rius XtKvinus, who surprised the enemy in his camp, 
before Apolloniaf during the night, and put him to 
flight. Philip having retired into Macedon, the Ro- 
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man general estaUiahed his winter quarters at Oii- 
cum. (Liv. XXIV. 40.) It was from thence that 
^miliua Faulus sailed back to Italy, after having so 
happily termiDated the Macedonian war, (Plut. P. 
.£mil.) We find it subsequently occupied by Ceesar, 
soon after bis landing «i Uiis coast, (B. Civ. III. 
11.) Horace, Proportius, and Luean also speak of 
Oricum as a well known port in their time. 

Gygeo Ule Notis actus ad Oricum 
Post iosana capne ndera, fii^das 
Noctes non sine multis 

Insomnis Uchrymis a^t. Hob. Od. III. 7. 

Ut te felici prssvecta Ceraunia remo 
Acdpiat placidis Oricos «quoribus. 

Pbopest. Ele6. I. 8. 
Tunc qui Dardaniam tenet Oricon — 

LucAN. III. 187. 

(Cf. Polyb. ap. Btcph. Byz. v. 'OpiKot. Strab. VII. 

p. 316. Dio Cass. XLII.) 
Philostratus says the town of Oricus was restored 

by Herodes Atticus, together with many other Greek 

cities. 
It would seem from Virgil that Oricum was fa- 

■nous for its turpentine. 

Qualis genuna micat, fulvum quee dividit BuruDi> 
Aut coUo decus aut capiti ; vel quale pet artem 
Inclusum buxo, aut Oncia terebintho, 
Lucet ebur— Ms. X. 1S4. 

(Cf. Serv. Comment.) Nicander alludes to its box- 
wood. (Thar. ver. 516.) 

I am not awaM that any tniveHer has investigated 
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the remains of Oricum, but it appears from modem 
maps that the oame ot ErUho is still attached to 
the spot on which the town must have stood '. 

At the entrance of the gulf of Valona is the island 
of Sasseno, well known to the ancients under the 
name of Saso. Scylax speaks of it as being near the 
Ceraunian mountains, and within one third of a 
day's sail from Oricum. (p. 10. Ptol. p. 84.) Polj- 
bius says it is situated near the entrance of the Io- 
nian streight, meaning the Adriatic. (V. 10.) Strabo 
seems to place this island too far from the land, 
when he says that it lay halfway between Brundu- 
sium and the coast of Epirus: the whole passage 
however is obscure, and probably inctHnplete. (VI. 
p. 281.) Lucan applies to Sason the epithet of Cala- 
ber, from its position with respect to the shores of 
Apulia. 

cum tolas Hadria vires 

Movit, et in nubes abiere Ceraunia, cumque 
Spumoso Calaber perfuaditur sequore Saaon. 

11.627. 

The approach to Saso was reckoned dangerous 
by mariners, from the numerous shoab and sand- 
banks which surrounded it. 

Non humilem Sasona vadis, Don tittora curvfe 
ThesaaliK saxosa— Id. V. 650. 

Hadrioci infaustas fugite Sasonis arenas. 

SiL. Ital. VII. 461. 

At some distance from the coast above Oricum 
was the town of Amantia, said to have been founded 

■ Mannert, t. VII. p. 407. 
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bj tbe Abantes of Eubcea, on their return from 
Troy ; having been driven from th^ course by ad- 
verse winds, they built here two cities in conjunc- 
tion with the Locrians, who had been the partners 
of their voyage : these were named Thronium and 
Abantia, and the district itself Abantis. Thronium Abutu 
qjpears to have been destroyed many years after in TBKlninin 
a war with the Apolloniatte, who from the spoils 
consecrated an offering to Jove at Olympia, with 
the following inscription, seen and recorded by Peu- 
sanias, {JE^ac. I. S2.) 

Mv^futr 'A-KoKtMiilas &Kou!fi»8» fair M *ovtu 
'lovicf 4>ai)3«{ mtia' &xtpiTixof)Mf. 

O! yai ripfu^ iXo'vrtf 'AfixntSts fvSoSf Taira 
"Eo^cwav rim Ttlf h( 6povfou Sfxtcrav— 
Abantia however still remained, but its name un-Amuitu. 
derwent a slight change, being commonly written 
Amantia, (Steph. Byz. v. 'Afuania. Cf. Tzet. ad Ly- 
Gophr. V. 1042. Etymol. Magn. v. 'A/tooref.) This 
town is mentioned by Scylax as being in the vici- 
nity of Oricum; but he seems to regard its inha- 
bitants as lUyrians, (p. 10.) It was known also to 
Lycophron, who has not omitted to notice the tra- 
dition respecting its foundation, when speaking of 
Elpenor tbe Euboean chi^. 

f!f 'A^rriatv koXiv 

nXfs<rii. 7n?MS li y^( 'Athtbkoii ^oAmr, 
tlpaxTiv rap' aarii* ahii naatrrriu \nai, 
Tou Xawirou vufta IloXuai^au; tfixav— 

ver. 1042. 

We find Amantia mentioned as a town of some 
note under the government of the Romans. It 
espoused the cause of Csesar in the contest carried 
OQ between him and Pompey in these parte, (B. Civ. 

VOL. I. E 
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III. 12. and 40.) Cicero also mentions it in the 
Philippics, XI. 11. Cf. PUn. IV. 10. But we can 
trace its existence still further from Hierodes \ and 
heo AUatius, who speaks of it in the life ctf the 
Greek emperor Basilius. (C. 50. p. 128.) 

I believe the ruins of Amantia have not been ex- 
plored by any modern traveller ; thej are however 
laid down in some maps near the village of A7- 
viisa^, on the river Sutchitaa, which falls into the 
VoiouMa. This site agrees pretty well with the 
position assigned to Amantia by Scylax; and also 
with the distance of thirty miles, which the Table 
Itinerary reckons between the former town and 
Apollonia. 

FoiyMthM It is not improbably that the river near which 
Amantia is said by Lycophron to have been seated, 
and which he calls the Chaonian Polyanthes, is now 
the Sutchitxa, as that river rises in the mountains 
of Chimarra in ancient Chaonia. I may remark, 
that in Arrowsmith's Map, as well as in that of 
D'Anville, this latter river is erroneously marked as 
flowing into the sea. D'Anville indeed looked upon 

Ceiydniu it as the Celydnus of Ptolemy; and that ancient 
get^rapher, when he speaks of the ex^Xat KtkSivov, 
or, as it is written elsewhere incorrectly, nenXvxT'ov, 
evidently considered it as having its outlet in the 

*> The SynecdemuB of Hie- SutcJutia, though it also Ub 

rocles may be suppowd to have into the FoiottMa. T. II. p. 311. 

been written, from what Wca- The coins of Amanda are 

aeling haa dedded, before the rare ; and it is reinarltri>le dtat 

reign of Jugtiniao. Prol^. in the l^nd is AMANTQN, where. 

Synced. Hierocl. p. 626. as the ethnic iS' always written 

' Dr. Holland seems to have Amantini by the Greeks as 

heard of some coneidemble well as Romans ; in Ciesar it 

ruins near Nieitza, but this was is Amantiani. Seatini Monet, 

in tbe valley of the Benteo, a Vet. p. 42. 
T«rj different river from the 
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sea ; thus, if he is correct, it cannot be the Sutchitna, 
which unites with the Voumtta. Ptolemy says the 
Celjdnus formed the southern limit of Macedonia 
in his time ; and he places it after Aulon. The Ce- 
lydnus therefore must be some insignificant stream, 
which fells into the gulf of Vahma, a little above 
Ericho, the ancient Oricum. I believe that Ptolemy 
is the only andent writer who has noticed this 
river. 

Id the vicinity of Apollonia and Amantia we must 
place the site of another lUyrian city of some note, ' 
and which is generally mentioned in conjunction 
with those towns, I mean the ancient Byllis, inBriu*. 
whose territory, called Byllinus Ager by Livy, Han- 
nibal proposed to Antiochus to station all his forces, 
with a viewof crossing over into Italy. (XXXVI. 7.) 
The BuUini are mentioned by Scylax as a people of 
Illyria ; (p. 8.) but, from the northern position which 
he assigns to them, they appear to have had no con- 
nexion with the town in question. Strabo speaks 
of the BuUiones who inhabited the neighbourhood 
of Apollonia and the Ceraunian mountains, (VII. . 
p. 326.) but elsewhere he designates the territory of 
Byllia by the name of Bylliace^. (VII. p. 316.) Byllis 
appears to have become a Roman colony, under the 
name of Colonia Byllidensis, as we are informed by 
Pliny, (IV. 10.) though he does not state from what 
period : this occurred probably after the civil wars, 
as it is only during that time that mention is made 
of Byllis. (Cas. Bell. Civ. III. 12. et 40. Cic. Phil. 
XI. 11. Plut. Brut.) There is some difficulty in 
appropriating a situation to this town on a modem 

' Thb ia however a correc- read BaX>jwi% uid not BvX- 
Uon of Cuaubon, u the MSS. Xuurf. 
PS 
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map. Steph. Byz. calls Bjllis a maritime citj ; and 
it is certain that it cannot have been far distant 
from the sea, (v. RvKktf.) But Ptolemy', by placing 
it in the country of the Elymiotae, an inland people 
of Macedon, involves the inquiry in great perplexity. 
We must therefore, on this subject, trust to the re- 
searches of modem travellers. According to their 
accounts some considerable vestiges of a Roman 
town are visible at Gradista, on the right bank of 
the VoiouMa, and nearly opposite the ferry ofLomn- 
dra. An imperfect inscription was here discovered 
bj Dr. Holland without the area of the walls, on 
the western side, on some perpendicular ledges of 
rock overhanging the declivity, which stretches down 
to the valley of the Fbiouisa. " It was impossible," 
says he, "to make the copy complete, as well from 
" the erasure of some of the letters, as fixjm the 
" height of the surface of rock above the ground." 
We collect from it, that M. Valerius, a Roman con- 
sul, caused a road, leading from the colony of Byllis 
through a certain narrow defile along a river named 
Margua, to be made passable for carriages. It ap- 
pears therefore probable, that the ruins alluded to 
are those of Byllis, as the inscription in which that 
town is mentioned would naturally be placed where 
the road commenced". 

In the interior of what may be termed Grecian 
lUyria we have yet to speak of several obscure and 
petty nations, of whose limits we can form no pre- 

' Holland's Travels, t. II. theatre are clearly disoernible. 

p. 257- The ruins of Graditta The epifpsph on the coins of 

are also described bv Mr. Jones, Byllis is BTAAIONON. Sestini 

Hughes's Travels, t. II. p. 263- Monet. Vet. p. 42. 
The remains of a temple and a 
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dae idea, though their relative positions may be 
ascertained with sufficient accuracy for the purposes 
of history. Among these, the Parthini may be placed PanUnL 
to the north in the vicinity of Epidamnus, and cun- 
sequently next to the Taulantii. They are often 
mentioned in the course of the Illyrian war, but as 
firiends rather than foes of the Romans, having sub- 
mitted at wa early period to their arms. (Polyb. JI. 
11. Liv. XXIX. 13.) After the defeat of PhiUp 
king of Macedon, they appear to have been added 
to the dominions of Pleuratus, an Illyrian prince al- 
lied to the Romans. (Polyb. Frag. XVIII. 30. Liv. 
XXXIII. 34. et XLIV. 30. Cf. Cic. in Pis. Appian. 
Ulyr. 1. Dio. Cass. XLI. Plin. III. 23.) 

Their principal town was Partbus, as we learn Puthui. 
irom Polytnus, loc. cit. and Steph. Byz. v. TldfBos. 
It was taken by Caesar in the course of his cam- 
paign against Pompey, (B. Civ. III. 41.) From 
what Palmerius has been able to collect on the sub- 
ject, this town was probably not far removed from 
Presa and Croja^. 

Dimallum, or Simalle, a fortress of some conse- DiouUiua 
quence, taken by the Romans in their war with De-l^jie.' 
metrius of Pharos, seems to have been in the vici- 
nity of the Parthini, if not included within their 
territoiy, (Polyb. III. 18. et VII. 9- Liv. XXIX. 
12.) There is no indication however of its precise 
atuation, which was probably between Lissus and 
Epidaronus, perhaps on the spot now called Ma- 
lotse, near the sm^ town of Ickin. Of Eugenium Bugemum. 
and Baipilum, two other castles noticed by Livy, Bwguium. 
(XXIX. 12.) nothii^ further is known. The former 
of these might be Ichin. 

' Gnec. Ant. 1. I. c. 34. p. 183. 
F 3 
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Pcriudii. We itiust also place near the Parthini Che Peri- 
sadii, a people mentioned onlj hj Strabo. That 
geographer speaks of their having once formed a 
principality, which was the same as that of the En- 

Seun- chelii, who have been already mentioned. The Se- 
sarethii are doubtless the people of Sesarethus, a town 
which Steph. Byz. ascribes to the Taulantii, (v. 2e- 
voftfiof.) Some trace of this name is still apparent 
in that oi Seradtt, a small village about ten miles 
south oi Aletno, on the river Ituma. Strabo, in 

Dunu. the passage above quoted, speaks of Daraastium as 
being in the territory of the Perisadii, and as pos- 
sessing valuable silver mines. (VII. p. 3SS6.) 

To the south of the Parthini were probably the 

Eordoii. Eordeti of Ptolemy, who names three of their towns, 

Scmmpi*. Scampis, Deboma, and Daulia. (Geogr. p. 83.) The 
former is known to have been situated on the Vis 
Egnatia. Its name also occurs in the Synecdemus 
of Hierocles. (p. 653.) From a comparison of the 
distances furnished by the Itineraries, it aj^iears that 
the site of this place answers nearly to that of the mo- 
dem El Sasaan' on the Seomhi, the ancient Genu- 

DebMD*. BUS. Deboma is perhaps jDo^'ff. The ruins of Daulia 
are said to exist on the site still called DoMtlate. The 

Aibin]. Albani are also classed by Ptolemy among the smaller 

^banopo- Illyrian tribes ; their chief town was called AJbano- 
polis. This obscure people, mentioned by no other 
ancient author, would hardly deserve notice, were it 
not for the connexion between them and the mo- 
dem Albantang, who are not however confined with- 
, in the narrow limits of their ancestors, as they now 
extend over the whole of ancient Epirus. It appears 
from the researches of Palmerius in Uie Byzantine 
'Mannert, Geogr. t. VII. p. 412. i Pouqueville, L I. p. 382. 
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historians^ that the AJbani occupied the district c^ 
Cr(^a and its vicinity ; they were probably therefore 
dependent originaDy on the Parthini, which would 
account for their not being noticed by Livy and the 
earlier historians. 

Contiguous to the Albani and Parthini, to the 
east, were the Dassaretii, an Illyrian people, whose d 
position is well ascertained, from their having occu- 
pied the shores of the great lake oi Ochrida, the 
andent Palus Lychoitis, together with the moun- 
tains which surround it. Frequent mention is made 
of the Dassaretii by Livy and Folybius in their nar- 
ratives of the Macedonian wars ; their country, from 
its situation on the Macedonian borders of lUyria, 
often became the scene of hostilities between the 
contending armies. We may presume, from . the 
statements of the abovementioned historians, that 
the Dassaretii once formed part of the dominions of 
Scerdilaidas, an lUyrian prince, who had been con- 
quered by Philip king of Macedon not long before 
his first war with the Romans. (Pol. V. 108.) But 
on peace being made aiter the battle of Cynosce- 
pbalae, they were finally restored to Pleuratus, the 
successor of Scerdilaidas. (Liv. XXXIII. S4. Polyb. 
Frag. XVIII. 30.) The Dassaretii, or Dassaretae, 
as they are also called according to the Greek form, 
are noticed also by Strabo, VII. p. 316. Appian. II- 
lyr. 1. Pomp. MeL II. 8. Pliny III. 23. and Ptole- 
my p. 83. Steph. Byz. v. ^aatrofrrat. 

Their principal town was Lychnidus, or Lychni- Lvdmidus 
dium, situated on the great lake of the same name. 
Its foundation is ascribed by a writer in the Greek 
Anthol<^ to Cadmus. 

" Gr»c. Apt. 1. I. c. 36. p. 2r3. 
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CuKisTOD. Epigb. 3. 
We hear of its being coDstantly in the occupation of 
the Romans during their war with Perseus king of 
Macedon, (Lir. XLIII. 9>) and, from its position 
on the frontier, it must have always been deemed a 
place of importance. (Id. XXVII. 82.) This was 
more especially tlie case aft» the construction of 
the great Egnatian way, which passed throu^ it. 
(Polyb. ap. Strab, VII. p. 327.) It appears to haTC 
been still a large and populous town under the 
Greek empenus. Frocopius relates that it was 
nearly destroyed by an earthquakf^ which overthieir 
Corinth and several other cities, during the reign of 
Justinian. (Hist. Arc. 18. Cf. Malch. Sophist Ex- 
cerpt, p. 64. Niceph. Callist. XVII. 3.) In the Sy- 
necdemus of Hi^mdes (p. 653.) it is probable that 
we ought to read Av^iSar fjiip-paxoXtf for AiAim^ fof- 
TfimaXts. It is the opinion of Falmerius, who has 
treated most fully of the hi^ry of Lychnidus in his 
Description of Andent Greece, that this town was 
replaced by Achrida, once the capital of the Bulga- 
rians ; and, according to some writers of the Byzan- 
tine empire, also the native place of Justinian^ and 
erected by him into an archbishopric under the 
name of Justiniana Prima. And the opinion of that 
learned critic has beai adopted, I bdieve, by the 
generality of writers on comparative get^rapby*. 
But I am induced by various considerations to dis- 
sent from the commonly received notion on this 
point. I m^y observe* in the first place, that none 

' Gme. Ant. Deacript. h I. Ida. p. 658. Hadoral's Geocr. 
c. 35. p. 198. WesMling ad t.VU. p.415. 
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<^ the historiaas quoted by Paltneriua assert that 
Aehrida was built on the rate of Lychoidui. Nice- 
pborus CallistuB states that Aehrida was {daced oft 
a lofty hill, very near a great lake called LycbniduSt 
and more anciently Daasarite; but there is do re- 
ference to the town r^ that name. Had Lycboidus 
been replaced by the new town of Justioiau, or 
the Aehrida of the BalgarianB, the fact would cer- 
tainly have been distinctly mentioned, dnce it was 
a celebrated city, and still existing in the reign of 
Justinian, as Wesseliog, I thiak, has satisfactorily 
proved. But even granting to Palmerius that Ju*- 
tioiaoa Prima and Aehrida are the same town, he has 
not at all shewn that they are to be identified with 
Lychnidus. The improbatnlity of this supposition 
will, I think, be evident from a comparison of the 
Roman Itineraries* which describe the Via Egnatia, 
on which Lychnidus was placed, with tlie best mo- 
dem maps of the Turkish dominions in Durope. 
Now all Uie Itinaiaries agree in fixing Lychnidus at 
a distance of twenty-seven or twenty-eight miles 
from the station in the Candarian mountains, a well- 
known ridge which separated the ralley of the Oe- 
Dusus from the lake of Lychnidus ; while Ockrtda, 
as it is now called, stands at tbe northera extremity 
of the lake, and not more than twelve miles from 
tiie foot of the chain above mentioned ; so that it 
ought to be removed at least fifteen miles iiirther 
down the lake to answer to Lychnidus. In the 
Ttiile, the first station after the Candavian moun- 
tains is the Pons Serrilij, a distance of nine miles. 
This tnidge can be no other than that which crosses 
^ river Drino an its issuing from the lake of 
Ochrida ; and Lychnidus* in the same Itinerary, is 
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nineteen miles distant ftom thence, whereas Ochrida 
is not removed more than five miles ftem the point 
in question, where a bridge is still found at the pre- 
sent day. We are assured bj PouqueviUe that the 
ruins of Lychnidus are still apparent near the mo- 
nastery of St. Naumy, on the eastern shore of the 
lake, and ahout fourteen miles south of Ochrida. 
I have dwelt at some length on this point, because 

' the site of Lychnidus is important, from its con- 
nexion with the course of the Egnatian way through 
Macedonia, a country of which we at present know 
so little. 

. The Palus Lychnitis, formed principally by the 
waters of the Black Drino, is a considerable ex- 
panse of water about twenty miles in length and 
eight in breadth. Scymnus of Chios is the earliest 
writer who has mentioned it, but he does not seem 
to have had any accurate idea of its situation. 

ver. 408. 
Diodorus informs us, that Philip the son of Amyntas 
extended his conquests in Illyria as far as this lake. 
(XVI. 514,.) Strabo says that it abounded in fish, 
which were salted for the use of the inhabitants. 
{VII. p. S27.) He also mentions several other lakes 
in the vicinity which were equally productive ; these 
are the Presba, Drenovo, and Kortd^e, situated 
near the source of the Genusus and to the south- 
east of the lake of Ochrida. We collect from Livy, 
that the country of the Dassaretii was in general 
fertile in com, and wdl calculated to support an 
army. (XXX. 33.) That it was populous, and con- 
" T. UI.p.«. 
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tained many small towns and fortresses, appears 
irom the account ^vea by Foljbius of an expedi- 
tion made into that country by Philip, the second 
Macedonian king of that name. (V. 108.) The towns 
of Enchelanse, Cerax, Satioa, and Boii, stood on Uie^cu- 
shores of the lake ; but it is not now possible to as-Ccnx. 
c^iain their exact positions, as they are mentioned BoU. 
by no other writer. Another district of the Dassa- 
retii, as we learn from the same historian, was named 
Phoebatis, in which were the towns of Chrysondio, PiuBbMb 
Antipatria, and Oeruna, or Gerunium. Livy informs ^tmd- 
U3, that the two latter were situated on the lUyrianA 
border of Macedonia, and that they were taken and 
sacked by L. Apustius, a Roman officer detached by 
the consul Sulpidus to ravage the territory of Philip 
in the breaking out of the war against that prince, 
(XXXI. 37-) Sulpicius was at that time stationed 
with his army on the river Apsus, whence he de- 
spatched L. Apustius on this service ; we may there- 
fore suppose that officer to have proceeded up the 
river towards its source ; his line of march would 
then lie a little to the south of the lake of Ochrida, 
where he is said to have taken three forts, named 
Corragum, Gerunium, and Orgessus. Of these, 
Corragum, I am inclined to think, is the same as 
the Cerax of Polybius, and probably answers to the 
modem SJoru^e, or Kortchi, situated on the lake 
of the same name. Gerunium, doubtless, corresponds 
with the Geruns of the Grreek historian. Orgessus Orgemu. 
is also known from Polybius, who calls it Oigysus, 
and says it belonged to the Pissantini, who occupied ^'nuHiii'' 
a subordinate district of Dassaretia. After securing 
these castles, Apustius advanced against Antipatria, 
a town of some size and strength in a narrow defile. 
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This however was also stornied and destroyed. The 
fortress of Codrion surrendered. This place seeou 
to correspond with the Codra* in modem vaaaps, 
which is close to the source of the Ergent, or Ap- 
sus. After the fall of another insignificant town 
named Ilion, the Roman general withdrew hia 
forces, and rejoined the main army on the Apsus. 

The Calicoeni were another small tribe of Dassa- 
retia noticed only by Polybius, (loc. cit.) their prin- 
cipal town was Bantia. Creonium is also named by 
the same writer amoog the Dassaretian towns takoi 
by Philip, {loc. cit.) The whcde of this district is 
now called CauloniagK 

On the Macedonian border, and commanding the 
pass leading into that country, was Pelion, a place 
of consideraUe importance from its situation, and of 
which Arrian speaks at some length in his relati<m 
of an attack made upon it by Alexander in a war 
with the two lUyrian kings, Clitus and Glaucias. 
According to this historian it was surrouDded by 
mountains, and close to a very narrow defile, throu^ 
which flowed the river Eordaicus. On the defeat 
of the Illyrians it was abandoned by them and set 
on fire, (Exped. Alex. I. p. 5. et seq.) Airian does 
not state that Pelion belonged to the Dassaretii; 
but this information we derive from Livy, who re- 
-potta that it was taken by the consul Sulpicius id 
the first campaign against Phihp. (XXXI. 40.) That 
officer was then returning from a successful imip- 
tioD into Macedonia, during which he had traversed 
and laid waste several districts, espeddly Pdagonia, 
Eordeea, Elimea, and Orestis. It was from the lat- 
ter point that he diverged into the country of the 
> Pouqueville. 1. 1. p. 237. 
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Dassaretii, and occupied Pelinm, where he leH a 
strong garrison, it being an advantageous post for 
making incursions into the enemy's territory. Stepfa. 
Byz. also places Felion in Illyria on the authority 
of Quadratus, (r. UyiKtw.) It appears therefore that' 
we must look for Pelium in the mountains which 
separate the district of Castoria, the ancient Orestis* 
itma the Dassaretii, or the district trf' Okrida; it 
cffiinot have been far from the town of BtehUstax, 
situated on a rirer of the same name, which I con- 
sider as the Eordaicus of Arrian. Eorducnt 

Evii is another town which, according to Ptole- £vii. 
my, should be assigned to the Dassaretii, (p. 83.) 
Its position however is very uncertain ; and from the 
passage of Diodorus Siculus no additional light is 
thrown upon the subject. It is interesting however, 
insomuch as it acquaints us with the fate of the un- 
fortunate Eurydice, daughter of Amyntas, and wife 
of Aridaeus, who had claimed the crown after the 
death of Alexander the Great, but was abandoned 
by her troops, and here fell into the hands of Poly- 
sperchon and the cruel Olympias. (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 
676.) 

Finally, we must ascribe to the Dassaretii the Pi-PinutB. 
nistse of Livy, (XLV. 36.) who were declared free 
of all imposts by the Romans, together with some 
other Illyrians, for having laid down their arms prior 
to the defeat of Gentius. (Cf. Ptol. Geogr. p. 59) 

The Penest^ are another Illyrian people, whoPoieMK. 
would he alt«^;ether unknown, were it not for the 
incidental mention made of them by the same hbtb- 
riaa. They appear to have possessed a considerable 
tract of mountainous country somewhat to the north 
of the Dassaretii, and extending to the east as far 
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as the frontier of MacMooia, whQe on the west and 
north-west it almost reached to the Labeates and 
the dominions of Gentius. {Uv. XLIII. 19-) 

Their principal citj was Uscana, a place of some 
extent and importance, since it contained ten thou- 
sand inhabitants. At the commencement of the war 
with Perseus it appears to have been in the hands v£ 
that sovereign ; and we hear of an unsuccesriiil at- 
tempt by Appius Claudius, a Roman commander, to 
gain possession of it by stratagem. He was statioDed 
at Lycbnidus, and, having received secret jm^posals 
from some of the citizens to surrender the town on 
his approach, be moved forwards and halted within 
twelve miles of Uscana, and early in the morning he 
advanced to the gates in some disorder, when the 
enemy sallied forth and fell on his troops, which 
were totally* routed and dbpersed. (Liv. XLIII. 9- 
and 10.) At a subsequent period it would seem that 
the Romans succeeded in obtaining possession of this 
town, since we presently hear <^ its being attacked 
and taken by Perseus, who reached this place, after 
a march of three days, from Stubera on the £ri- 
gonus, as we learn from Livy. (XLIII. 18.) Uscana 
was after this event again attempted by L. Coelius, 
a Roman commands in lUyria, but without suc- 
cess. (XLIII. 31.) The position of this town has not 
been ascertained, but it should probably be sought 
for in the vicinity of laturga and Dibre, in the 
valley of the Drino. Draudacum and Oeneum were 
two fortresses belonging to the PenestK, and taken 
by Perseus with Uscana. (Liv, XLIII. 19-) The 
latter was situated on the road leading into the 
country of the Labeates, and overlooked a narrow 
Artatai fl. pass formed by a mountain and the river Artatus. 
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This possiblj is the same river which Polybiua calls 
Ardaxanus, and places in the vicinity of Lissus, 
(Frag.VIII. 15.) it is perhaps the stream now called 
Orocha, and Osneum itself must hare been placed 
OD its banks in the neighbourhood of Oroeher. 

Of the Brygi or Phrygi, mentioned by Strabo and Bryp. 
Aiq>ian as another lUyrian people, nothing certain is 
known. The former seems to assign to them the 
country in the vicinity of the Taulantii and Par- 
tfaini to the north of Epidamnus. (VII. p. 326.) In 
another place the town of Cydriae is ascribed to them.crdna. 
(VII. p. 3S7.) Steph. Byz. calls them a Macedonian 
people, but bordering on lUyria, v. B^vf, and includes 
within tbeir territory the town of Brygias or Bry-Bry^M. 
^um, which was perhaps the same as the Brudda 
of the Jerusalem Itinerary as Wesseling supposed'. 
The Itinerary allows thirteen miles from Bnicida to 
Lychnidus, which nearly agrees with the distance 
between the ruins of the latter town and Presba, 
which seems the probable direction of the Egnatian 
way. 

The natural boundary of Illjrria on the side of 
Macedonia was a ridge of lofty mountains, which 
was connected on the north with the great chain ex- 
tending from the head of the AdriaUc to the Euxine, 
and so well known in ancient times under the names 
of Orbelus, Rhodope, and Haemus, while to the south 
its prolongation assumed the appellation of Pindus. 
That part of Illyria lying between this great barrier, 
designated as the Scardus or Scordas, and the La-scmidii*vri 
beates, was termed according to Polybius the deserts mom."* 
of Illyria ; but this was not Aum any natural sterility 
in the soil, the Macedonians having themsdres nu 
' P. 6o;. 
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Taged this district to prevent the incarsions of the 
DardaDi. When Perseus despatched an embassy to 
Gentius, the envoys had to traverse mount Scardus 
and this depopulated tract, and accomplished tbeir 
mission under great privations and fatigue. (P<^7b. 
Frag. XXVIII. 8. Liv. XLIII. 20. et XLIV. SI.) 
Strabo, or rather his epitomizer, places the Scardus 
in the same line with the Bertiscus, Rhodope, and 
Hsemus, (VII. p. 339.) but the mountains to whidi 
Polybius and Livj refer, certainly cut that line 
nearly at right angles ; its continuation to the north- 
east however may still have borne the name of Scar- 
dus. The Turks and Servians call it Tckar Dagh. 
The southern part of the same chain was termed 

Beroni tcI mount Bemus, as we are informed by Diodonis, ap- 
parently on the authority of Polybius. (Frag. 27.) 
It is probably the same as the Bora of Livy. (XLV. 

^■™'* 29.) TTiere was a place called Bamus on the Via 
Egnatia which must have been situated near this 
mountain, as Strabo mentions it after Lycbnidus. 
The precise point of separation between Illyria and 
Macedonia, which lay also in the same route, was 

Pylon. named Pylon. Strabo derives this as well as all 

^ Bga^ other information relating to the Egnatian way, from 
Polybius. (VII. p. 322.) Who was the projector of 
this great work we are not informed, nor at what 
period it was executed ; but it cannot have been long 
after the conquest of Macedonia, as it was already 
laid down in the time of Polybius, and divided into 
miles as for as Cypsele on the Hebnis of Thrace; 
not long after, it was carried on as far as the Hdle- 
spont and Byzantium. It commenced at Dyrrha- 
chium, and at Clodiana joined another branch ftom 
Apollonia, the distance from these towns to Clodiana 
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being neai^ equaL From thence it followed the 
banks of the Genusus towards its source> and after 
trarersiDg the great Candavian forest and mountains, 
whence it obtained the name of Via Candavia, (Strab. 
VIJ. p. 3S3.) crossed the Drino, and continuing along 
the mai^n of the lake reached the town of Lychni- 
dus. Here it struck across the mountains, and de- 
scended upon Heraclea into the country of the Lyn- 
cestte, then, pasung through nearly the whole of 
Macedonia, it led to Tliessalonica ; but this part of 
its course will be reserved for the section which 
treats of Macedonia. 

It is evident that the Egnatian way must always 
have been a most important military route, from the 
extent of country through which it was traced, and 
the easy communication it afforded with Thrace, 
Asia Minor, and the shores of the Euxine. (Cicer. de 
Ptov. Consul. 2. Caes. Bell. Civ. III. 11. et 79.) Lucan 
also speaks of the Candavian defiles in describing 
Cssar's march into Thessaly. 

sic &tuB, ID (vtua 

Phoebeos convertit iter, temeque secutus 
Devia, qua vastos aperit Candavia saltus, 
Conti^t Ematbiain, hello quam fata parabaot. 

VI. 829. 

(Cf. ac. Ad Att. HI. T. Plin. III. 88.) 

I shall now subjoin an account of the several sta- 
tions on tliis road which belong to Illyria, as they 
are ^ven in the three Itineraries of Antoninus, Pen- 
linger, and Jerusalem. 

In the former of these it is iuscribed, " Iter quod 
" ducit a Dyrrbachio per Macedoniam et Thraciam 
*• Byzantium usque "'.*' 

" Weasel. ItiD. Ant. p. 3(7. 
VOL. I. O 
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I 


ILLYRIA. 




AndnM lUunM. 


Modem 0>m>». 


Roman mUcK 


Dyrrhachio 
Clodiana» 


2>unucxo 


XLIII. 


Scampis 
Tres Tabemaa 


El Biman 


XX. 

XXVIU. 


LychDido 


NiMar - 


XXVII. 
XXXIV. 


Heniclea 


ErekUi - 


XI. 


According to the Table. 




Dyrrhachio 
Clodiuia 


Durazxo 


XXXI. 


Scampis 

ad Genusum fl. 


El Bauatt 
Scombi - 


XX. 

vim. 


ad Dianam 




VII. 


in Candavia 


- 


villi. 


Pons Servilii 


over the Drino . 


vim. 


Lychaido 
Nicia 


Nikia - 


xvim. 

XVI.' 


Heradea 


ErekU - 


XI. 



From Apdlonia to Heraclea the Idnerarj of. An- 
tooinus furnishes the following stations. 

ApoUoiuB PoUina 

adNovaa , - . . XXIV. 

Clodianis . . , . XXV. 

Scampis £/ Boston - XXII. 

Tribus Tabemie - - - . XXX. 

Lignido .... XXVII. 



■■ Probably the Castra Clau- 
diana, or camp of Appius Clau- 
dius, a Roman general who 
was st&tioDed near the Genitsua, 
as we leam from Livy in the 
Macedonian war. (XUV. 30.) 

" Steph. Bfz. notices an U- 
lyrian town of tJiia name. v. NJ- 



f See B note to the French 
Strabo, t III. 102. 

^ This is also givea od the 
same authority, 

' In the Table there must be 
a station omitted, as this dis- 
tance does not agree with that 
of the Antonirte Itinerary. 
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Aiu>:«at>uuu>. 


Modoniumo. 


Ronun mile*. 


Sdrtiana* 


- 


XXVII.' 


Caatra 


- 


XV. 


Heraclea 


ErekK - - 


XII. 


The same road is given in a more detailed 


hy the JeruBalem Itinerary. 




Apollonia 


Poaina 






. 


XVIII. 


Apeusfl. 


Ergent river ~ 


XII. 


Manifflo 


- 


XIV. 


Ctodiana 


- 


XIII. 


ad Quintum 


- 


XV. 


Scampis 


El Stutan 


VI. 


Trajectus" 


Sambi rivet - 


IX. 


Candavia 




IX. 


InTabenias 


- 


IX. 


ClaudanoQ 


. ' . 


IX. 


Fatras 




IV. 


I-ychiiidum« 


. 


XII. 


Ruddar 


Preiba - - 


XIII. 


Parembple^ 


. 


XIX. 


Heraclea 


Erekli - - 


XII. 



Finally, bj comparing the three Itineraries ble- 
ther, we obtain the following account of stations and 
distances from 

PjTrhachium 



ApoHcmia 
Clodiana 



- XLIILorXLIX. 



■ The towD probablj of the ■■ This U the mse staiioD 

Scirtoota, an lUyrian pei^le which is marked by the name 

bordering on Macedonia, ac- of the Geausus in UieTable. 
cording to PtoUmy, p. 59. Cf. ■ The name of tiiii town i« 

Ptin. 111. 22. written Cledo in the original: 

' This should be XVII. from t See p. 79. 
a comparison iritb the other ■ The Caatra of A 
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ad Quintum . - - - XV. 

Scampis El Bataan - V. 

Trajectum Genun Scombi river - IX. 

ad Ibanam _ _ . - VII. 

In Candavia - - - - II. 

ad Tres Tabernas - - - - IX. 
Pontem Servilii 1 
etCUudanum ^^^"'^ ' 

Patras OcAndo - - IV. 

Lychnidum ... - XIV. 

Brucida PrUba - - XIII. 

Sciruana - - - - IV. 

Ca»trm - - - - XV. 

Nidam NUcia • - I. 

Heracleam ErekH - - XI. 



IX. 
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SECTION lU. 

E P I R U S. 



General history of Epirufr— DiHsion into Chaonia, Tfaeaprotia, and 
Molosais — ^Description of these several distri eta— Republic of 
Ambracia — Island of Corcyra. 

The Greek term ^j/wf, which answers to the English 
word mainland, appears to have been applied at a 
very early period to that north-western portion of 
Greece which is situated between the chain of Pin- 
dus and the Ionian gulf, and between the Ceraunian 
mountains and the lirer Achelous ; this name being 
IHvbably used in contradistinction to the numerous 
and well-inhabited islands which are scattered along 
this whole extent of coast. Under this general ap- 
pellation were however included several other smaller 
districts, which claimed at first a separate political 
existence, but afterwards became incorporated to- 
gether under the dominion of the Molossian princes, 
and still later under the extensive sway of the kings 
<^ Epirus. These will be duly noticed in the topo- 
graphical part of the present section, but, in giving 
an outline of the history of Epirus, it is on the suc- 
cession of the Molossian dynasty alone that we can 
dwell with any interest or certainty. 

TradiUon reported that the son of Achilles, Neo- 

ptolemus, or Pyrrbus, as he is also called, having 

crossed from Thessaly into Epirus on his return 

G 3 
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from the siege of Troy, was induced by the counsel 
of an oracle to settle in the latter country, where, 
having subjugated a considerable extent of territory, 
he transmitted his newly formed kingdom to Molos- 
sus, his son by Andromache, from whom his subjects 
derived the name of Molossi. 

Teiirg H yif»t — Find. Nbh. Od. VII. 56. 

Scymnus of Chios conceives Fyrrhus to have been 
the son of Neoptolemus. 

MtTti roucrSi &KiiparTi>iii MoXsrrol Arya^nvt 

'O NiovToXffiMu XMt— V. 446. 

(Cf. Eurip. Androm. v. 1245. Strab. VII. p. 324. 
Pausan. Attic, c. 11. Eustath. Odyss. r. v. 188.) 

The history of Moloesia is. involved in great ob> 
scurity until the period of the Persian invasion, when 
the name of Admetus, king of the Molossi, occurs 
fi*om the ciroumstance of his having generously af- 
forded shelter to Themistodes when in exile and 
pursued by hia enemies, although the influence of 
that celebrated statesman had previously been ex- 
erted against him in some negociations which he 
had carried on with Athens. The details of this in- 
teresting anecdote, as they are furnished by Tbucy- 
dides, serve to prove the weakness as well as po- 
verty of the Molossian chiefs compared with the 
leading powers of Greece at that time. (Thuc. 1. 186.) 

Admetus was succeeded by his son Tharypas or 
Tharymbas, who appears to have been a minor to- 
wards the banning of the Feloponnesian war, when 
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we find his subjects assisting the Ambraciots in their 
invasion of Acarnania. Thucjdides on that occasion 
reports, that Sabylinthus, prince of Atiotania, was 
guardian of Tharjbas, (II. 80.) Tliarybas is repre- 
sented by Plutarch (Vit. I^rrh.) as a wise and aUe 
monarch, and as encouraging science and literature. 
His successor is not known, but some years after we 
hear of a prince named Alcetas, who was dethroned by 
his subjects, but restored by Dionysius of Syracuse, 
(Diod.Sic.XV.464. Pausao. Attic. 11.) Neoptolemus 
his son reigned but a shdrt time, and left the crown 
to his brother Arybas, tt^ther with the care of bis 
children. Alexander the eldest of these succeeded his 
uncle, and was the first sovereign of Epirus who 
raised the character and fame of that country among 
foreign nations by bis talents and valour. His sister 
Olympias had been married to Philip of Macedon 
before his accession to the throne of Epirus, and the 
friendship thus cemented between the two monarchs 
was stiU further strengthened by the union of Alex- 
ander with Cleopatra the daughter of Philip. It 
was during the celebration of these nuptials at 
Edessa, that the king of Macedon was assassinated. 
(Diod. Sic. XVI. 557.) 

Alexander of Epirus seems to have been an am- 
bitious prince, desirous of conquest and anowu ; and, 
though we have no certain information of the events 
which occurred during his reign, there is good reason 
for believing that he united the Chaonians, Thespro- 
tians, and other Epirotic clans, together with the 
Molossians, under his sway ; as we find the title of 
king of Epirus first assumed by him, (Diod. Sic 
XVII. 548. Strab. VI. p. 280.) Having been applied 
to by the Tventines to aid them against the attacks 
G 4 
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of the Lucani and Brutii, he eagaiy seized this op- 
portunity of adding to hii fame and enlacing his 
dominions. He therefore crossed over into Italj 
with a considerable force, and, had he been pr(^)eri]r 
seconded by the Tarentines and the other colonies of 
Magna Oraecia, the Barbarians, after being defeited 
in several engagements, must have been conquered. 
But Alexander, being left to his own resources and 
exertions, was at length surrounded by the enemy, 
defeated, and slain near the fated walls of Pandoda, 
in the Brutian territory. (Liv. VIII. S4. Str^. VI. 
p. 255.) 

On the death of Alexander the crown derolved 
on his cousin .decides the son of Arybas, the former 
king, of whom little is known, exc^)t that, having 
raised an army to assist Olympias against Cassando*, 
his soldiers mutinied, and deposed him ; not long 
after he appears, however, to have been reinstated. 
(Diod. Sic. XIX. 690.) His brother Alcetas. who suo- 
ceeded him, was engaged in a war with Cassander 
which i»xived unfortunate, for, being defeated, his 
dominions were overrun by the forces of his victo- 
rious enemy, and he himself was put to death by his 
rebellious subjects. (Diod. Sic. XIX. 719.) 

The name of Pyrrhus, who now ascended the 
throne, sheds a lustre on the annals of Epirus, and 
^ves to its history an importance it nev^ would 
have otherwise possessed. He was the son of .£aci- 
des and nephew of Alcetas, the two last mentioned 
sovereigns. During the troubles which had pre- 
viously disturbed Epirus, he was removed to the 
court of Glaucias king of lUyria, who received him 
with the greatest kindness, educated him as his own 
son, and finally reinstated the orphan on the throne 
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of his ancestors. (Rut. P^rrrii. Justin. XVII. S.) He 
did not however IcHig eqjoj Ms restontion, for, 
dariog a temporary absence, Neoptolemus his unde 
fonned a plot against him, and seized upon tbe 
crown. Thus expelled Irom his dominions, Fyrrhus 
took refuge with his brother-in-law Demetrius Po- 
liorcetes, and followed the fortunes of that illustrious 
prince, until he was defeated, with his fotber Anti- 
gonus, in the battle of Ipsus; on which occasion 
Pyrrhus greatlj distinguished himself. A treaty 
having been concluded between the contendii^ 
powers, he was sent to Egypt as a hostage on tbe 
part of Demetrius ; and there he so ingratiated him- 
self in the favour of Ptolemy by his great and noUe 
qualities, that he gave him in marriage the daughter 
of his queen Berenice, and finally assisted him in 
recovering possession of his kingdom. (Pint. Pynli. 
Pausan. Attic. 11. Arrian. Exped. Alex. 7.) 

Not contented however to remain within the nar- 
row limits of his own territories, Pyrrhus, ever as* 
]nring and ambitious, sought, on the death of Cas- 
sander, to make hims^ master of Macedon ; in 
which project he had partly succeeded, when he was 
opposed, and at length finally expelled by Lydma- 
chns king of Thrace. (Pint. Pyrrh.) 

The same restless spirit and thirst for glory led 
him to invade Italy, under the pretext of assisting 
the Tarentines against the Romans, whom he de- 
feated in two severe engagements, and advanced 
nearly to the walls of their city ; but, finding be 
could make no decisive impression, and being also 
dissatisfied with the conduct of his allies, he quitted 
Italy, and attempted tbe conquest of ^dfy. Fail- 
ing however in this project, he returned to try once 
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more -the fate of his arms in Italy. Fortune still 
however proved adverse to his design's, and being 
routed in a great battle near Beneventum, he aban- 
doned all hopes of success, and quitted that countij 
for ever. 

On his return to Epirus he resumed his projects 
against Macedonia, which was then governed by 
Antigonus Gonatas, whom he defeated in a decisive 
engagement, and forced him to Sy his country ; but 
no sooner had he achieved this enterprise, than the 
hope of further conquest led him to Peloponnesus, 
whither he was summoned to restore Cleonymus 
king of Sparta, who had been dethroned by Areas 
his nephew. His attack however on Sparta having 
failed, Pyrrhus sought to possess himself of Aigos, 
which was at that time in a state of faction. He 
succeeded in forcing his way into the town at night 
with a few followers, but, being overpowered by 
numbers, he was at length cut off and stain, (Pint. 
Pyrrh. Pausan. Attic. 13. Justin. XXV. 4. Val. Max. 
V.l.) 

Alexander, the eldest son of Pyrrhus, succeeded 
his father, whom he sought to emulate by attempt- 
ing afresh the conquest of Macedon. On this occa- 
sion Antigonus Gonatas was again vanquished and 
driven from his dominions. But Demetrius his son, 
having raised another army, attacked Alexander, 
and presently compelled him to evacuate the Mace- 
donian territory. (Justin. XXVI. 3. Frontin. Stra- 
tagem. III.) 

At the expiration of two other insigni6cant reigns, 
the royal line of the jEacidee becoming extinct, the 
Epirots determined to adopt a repuUican form cf 
government, which prevailed until the subjugation 
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of Macedon by the RomaDs. Having been ac- 
cused of favouring Perseus in the last Macedonian 
war, they became the objects of the bitterest 
vengeance of the Romans, who treated this unfor- 
tunate nation with unexampled and detestable se- 
verity. In one day, says Polybius, seventy-three 
towns were pillaged and destroyed, and the inha- 
bitants reduced to slavery. Epirus, having lost its 
independence, was thenceforth annexed a province 
to the Roman empire. (Polyb. ap. Strab. VII. p. SSS. 
Liv. XLV. 34. Plut. P. MmH.) 

We may consider Epitvs as bounded on the north 
by lUyria and part of Macedonia, from (he Acroce- 
raunian mountains to the central chdn of Pindus. 
In this direction the river Aous would be the natu- 
ral line of separation between these countries. The 
Paravsei and Tymphsei, who occupied the upper val- 
leys of that river, being generally looked upon as 
Epirotic tribes, while the Orestse and EUmiotae, con- 
tiguous to them on the north, were certainly in- 
cluded within the limits of Macedonia. On the side 
of Thessaly, Pindus formed another natural barrier 
as far as the source of the river Arachthus, which 
served to part the Cassopaei and other Molossian 
dans from the country of the Athamanes. But as 
the republic of Ambrada, which occupied both banks 
of this river near its entrance into the Ambradaa 
gulf, became a portion of Epirus after it ceased to 
enjoy a separate political existence, we must remove 
the southern boundary of this province to the vici- 
nity of Argos and the territory of the Amphilo- 
chians. Epirus, though in many parts wild and 
mountainous, was esteemed a rich and fertile country. 
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Its pastures produced the finest oxen* and bones un- 
rivalled for their speed. 

&irif Si MfOTu 

Mf^' NiMrroAt/Wf S* 'A- 

«voi xartuMtirai. 

PiND. Nbh. IV. 81. 

India mittit ebur, mdles sua thura SabiN? 
At Chal;bes nudi ferrum, virosaque Pootus 
Castoreo, Eliadum palmas E{nroB equarum? 

Gkorg. I. 57. 

It was also ikmous for a large tn^ed of dogs, thence 
called Molossi'. 

Veloces SparUe cattiloe, acremque Moloesum 
Pasce sero pingui. 

Geobg. III. 405. 



il domus alta Molcens 
Personuit canibus. 

HoR. Sat. II. 6. 114. 

Little is known concerning the origin, customs, 
and manners of the ancient Epirotic tribes ; but i^ 
as Strabo states, they spoke the Macedonian lan- 
guage, wore the dress peculiar to that people, and 
had other usages in common with them, it maj be 
presumed that the two nations were descended from 
the same common stock, whether they were of lUy- 
rian, Pseonian, or Thracian descent, which cannot, t 
apprehend, now be decided. (Strab. VII. p. 327.) 

■ Modem trarellera have noticed the siEe aad ferocity of these 
dogs at the preaent day. 
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CHAONIA. 
The ancieDts comprehended under tfae name of 
Chaonia that north-western portion of Epirus which 
bordered oi| the territory of Oricus, Amantia, and 
still more to the east on the country of the Atin- 
taoes ; while it extended along the coast of the lo- 
pian sea iirom the Acroceraunian promontory to the 
harbour of Buthrotum, opptosite the island of Cor- 
<7ra. The exact Emits of Chaonia cannot now be 
ascertained, since even in Strabo's thne it was im- 
possible to discern with accuracj what belonged to 
each of the several tribes into which the body of the 
nation had been divided, owing to the great political 
changes which that country had experienced since 
it became subject to the Romans. (VII. p. SSS.) We 
must observe, however, that in the time of Thucy- 
dides the river Thyamis bounded that southern por- 
tion of Chaonia, which bore the name of Cestrine on 
the side of Thesprotia. The Chaones, as we learn 
from Strabo, were once the most powerful and war- 
like people of Epirus, until the Molotti, in their 
torn, acquired a preponderating ascendancy over the 
other clans of that country. (VII. p. 324.) In the time 
of the Feloponnesian war the Chaones differed irom 
their neighbours, in being subject to an aristocratical 
and not a monarchical government, their annual ma- 
gistrates being always chosen irom a particular ia- 
mily. (Thuc. II. 80.) Tradition ascribed the origin of 
tbdr name to CbaonuB, the brother of Helenus, who 
married Asdromache after the death of Fyrrhus. 

Morte Neoptolemi regnoniiD rcddita ceent 
Pars Helens: qui Chaonios ct^nomine catnpoe, 
ChaoniaiDque omnem Trojano a Chaone dixit. 

M«. III. SSS. 
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where see the oommeDtaiy of Servius. It may be ■ 
inferred from the name of Pelasgis given to Chaonia 
by some ancient writers, that it was formerij occu- 
pied hy the Felasgi. (Steph. Byz. t. Xowm.) 
nii^Miw.' ^^ ^^^^ already stated that the Acroceraunian 
mountains, known in modem geography by the 
name of Chimarra, formed the natural boundary of 
lUyria and Cliaonia. This lofty chain, so celebrated 
in antiquity as the seat of storms end tempests, ex- 
tends for several miles along the coast, from Ct^ 
A^J^^-Xrff^ae/te, the Acroceraunium Promontorium, to 
JJ^J^ the neighbourhood oi Butrinto; while inland it is 
connected with the ramifications of the Thesprotiao 
and Molossian mountains. The Greek and Latin 
poets are full of allusions to these dangerous rocks. 

( . . . , juih* Si Kt^M/fM fu'XAAV 'A^aaiTtor 

Apoll. Argoh. IV. 1316. 

«iu4i{ ifiT/wrav rfrof 

^U 'Apyitptfyovf xo) K§pn»iim» nBorof 

Ltcofhk. 1016. 

Provehimur pelago vicina Ceraunia juxU : 
Undc Iter Italiam, cursusque brevisninus undis. 

Mv. III. 506. 

Quern mortis Umuit gradum. 

Qui uccis oculis monstra tiataoUa, 
Qiu vidit mare turbidum, et 

Infames scopulos, Acroceraunia P 

Hoe. Od. I. A 

lUe flagranti 

Aut Atho, aut Rhodopen, aut alu CerauDia telo 
Dejiut — 

Gboks. 1. 881. 
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Et nuigno late distantia ponto 

Terrueni&t pavidos aocensa Ceraunia nautas. 

SiL. Ital. VIII. 688. 

«r) S* affwtrn i^in etyawrtt 

Oufim» r' ^Xi^^cov, ret KtfoiffMi xixX^mouo't. 

DioNYs. Pbrieg. 387. 

On the Chaonian coast, south of the Ceraunian 
promontoiy, is the little harbour of Palseste, where Pi 
Csesar landed liis forces from BniDdusium. id order 
to cany on the war against Fompej in IllTria. (Civ. 
Bell. III. 6.) It must be observed however, that io 
nearly all tiie MSS. of Caesar this name is written 
Pharsalia ; but, on the other hand, Lucao certainly 
seems to have read Palaeste, for he sajs, 

lade ra[u ctepere rates, atque lequora claBaem 
Curva sequi, quse jam vento fluctuque secundo 
l^apsa Palaesunas uncis coniixit arenas. 

V. 468. 

Some trace of the ancient name is perceptible in 
that of P(deassa, marked in modem maps as being 
about twenty-five miles south-east of the Acrocerau- 
nian cape*", from whence there is a track over the 
Ckimarra mountains to Falona : thb was doubtless 
the route pursued by Csesar on his march to Ori- 
cum^ which city he ia said to have taken possession 
of the same day he landed. (Civ. Bell. III. 11.) 

South of this spot is the small town of Chimara, 
which evidently^ answers to the Chimera of Pliny, 
(IV. 1.) and now communicates its name to the 
Acroceraunian mountains, at the foot of which it 

^ See also Pouquerille. 1. 1, p. 318. ' Id. 1. 1, p. 319. 
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stands ; hence also that of ChimariQU given to the 
inhabitants. (Cf. Ann. Comnen. X. p. S99.) 

The spring which Pliny (IV. 1.) notices near Chi- 

Aqiia Be- mera, under the name of Aquee R^ae, is perhaps 
the same saline fountain to which Aristotle alludes. 
(Meteorol. II. 3. Cf. Antigon. Caryst. Parad. 158.) 

HModrift. Maeandria, a Chaonian fortress, also mentioned 
bj Pliny, (IV. 1.) is quite unknown. 

Fuormiu. The harhouT c^ Panonnus, which Strabo affirms 
to have been on the Acroceraunian coast, (VII. p. 
S24.) is still called Panormo. 

OBt^M- Then follows Onchesmus, situated, according to 
the same writer, opposite the western extremity of 
Corcyra. (VII. p. S24.) Bionysius of Halicamassus 
pretended that the real name of this {dace was An* 
chisae Portus, derived from Anchises the father of 
JEiaeas. (Ant. Rom. I. SS.) Cicero seems to refer 
to the port of Onchesmus when he speaks of the 
wind Oochesmites as having favoured his navigation 
from Epirus to Brundusium. (Ad Att. VII. 2.) 

Ptolemy enumerates both Panormus and Onches- 
mus among the ports of Chaonia. (p. 85.) The po- 
sition of the latter is thought to agree with the town 
oSjigioi Saranta, or the forty saints ■'. 

Ciirfope To the south of Onchesmus is the Cassiope Portos 
of Ptolemy, (p. 85.) which was so called probably 
from its vicinity to- a port and town of the same 
name in the island of Corcyra. It is to the latter, 
I imagine, that allusion is made in the passage cited 
by Palmerius''. In addition to the testimony of 
Ptolemy, Strabo states, thst the former [lort was 

<■ Palm. Gnec. Ant. 1. II. < Gnec AaL 1. II. c. 4. p. 

c 2. p. 246. Geogr. cie Stra- 264. 
bon.t.m.p. 109. 
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sereoteen hundred stadia from Brundusium. (VII. 
p. S24.) Here terminated the Chaonian coast, accord- 
ing to Ptolemy. Scylax reckons its extent to be half 
a day's sail. (p. 11.) There are but few towns to be 
ptnnted out in the interior of Cbaonia, from the 
country being so mountainous, and the population 
confined chie6y to villages. (Scyl. p. 11.) Of these, 
one of the most important was Antigonea, from itsAntigonM. 
situation near a celebrated pass called Fauces Anti-FanceaAa. 
gOneae, in Greek ra -wapa t^v 'AvrtyoMia* ffToa. (Polyb. 
II. 6.) The historian here quoted evidently aJludes 
to this defile, which led from Ulyria into Cbaonia, 
when he mentions that the inhabitants of Phoenice, 
another Cbaonian town, fearing an attack of the II- 
lyrians, sent a body of troops to occupy Antigonea, 
in order to gu^ the passage. Livy also speaks of 
the Fauces or Stena of Antigonea, and places them 
in Cbaonia. Philip of Macedon, in the commence- 
ment of his second campaign against the Romans, 
who were commanded by T. Quintius Flamininus, 
mtt forward a body of troops through Epirus into 
Chaonia, to occupy this goi^ ; and not long after he 
stationed the whole of his forces in an entrenched 
camp on the Aous, to prevent the enemy from mak- 
ing their way up that river. (XXXII. 5.) This po- 
ation of the Macedonian army will be more particu- 
larly referred to elsewhere ; but I may observe here, 
that this defile of the Aous, or the Aoi 8tena, is not 
the same as the Antigonean pass, as some have sup- 
posed^ The former leading towards Thessaly and 
Southern Macedonia, the latter into Chaonia and 
other parts of Epirus. The situation of the Anti- 

'Grtec.Aotl. II. c. 3. p. 251. Hughes's Travds vol.11, p. 272. 
vol,. I. H 
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gonean gorge agrees veiy well with the description 
given hy an intelligent traveller of the narrow defile 
through which the river of Argyro Cattro flows for 
a few miles before it joins the Vbhtuga at TepelenK 
Antigonea itself must have been on the Chaonian 
side of the pass ; and Argyro Castro, according to 
the general opinion, has the honour of representing 
this ancient town**. It is evident from Livy (XLIII. 
33.) that Antigonea was situated in a plain, and pos- 
sessed a territory of some extent. It must have 
been in the hands of the Romans in the war with 
Perseus, as Livy states its garrison to have been de- 
feated in an encounter with some Macedonian and 
Epirot forces. Antigonea is noticed by Pliny, IV. 1. 
Ptolemy, p. 85. and Stephanus Byz. v. 'Amriy^rtm. 
The site of this town being now sufficiently aacN<- 
PhMMM. tained, we must endeavour to discover that of Pha^ 
note, another Chaonian town, mentioned by Poly- 
bius and Livy, which could have not been far re- 
moved from the position assigned to Antigonea. 
Livy describes it as a fortress of Epinis, and states 
it to have been attacked by the Romans under Ap- 
pius Claudius, who commanded in Illyria during the 
last Macedonian war, and whose ddeat before Us- 
cana was noticed in the last section. The same ill 
success seems to have attended the efforts of this 
general in Chaonia; he was obliged to raise the 
si^e, and suffered considerable loss in his retreat, 
as the garrison, consisting principally of Macedo- 
nians, took advantage of a narrow and difficult pass 
tiirough which the Romans had to march in order 

8 HoUand'8 TrareU, rol. II. 25].8to. Ven. 1807. Mannerti 
p.310. Gw^r. t. VII. p. 651. 

*' Helet. Oeogr. vol. II. p. 
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to assail their rear, hy which they sustained a severe 
Joes. Appius, with the main body, however, extri- 
cated himself irom the defile, and reached the plain 
called Kleon, a name which occurs, I believe, in do 
other author. The Roman historian goes on to re- 
late, that the garrison of Pbanote, emboldened by 
their success, crossed the mountains, and, having 
descended into the plain, proceeded to ravage the 
territory of Antigonea, thence advancing towards 
the station of Appus. From this narrative it ap- 
pears that Phanote and Antigonea were separated 
by a chain of mountains, the passage of which was 
difficult for an army ; and, if we have been correct 
in placing the latter town at Argyro Castro, we 
shall not be far from the truth in assigning to the 
former the position of Gardiki, a fortress of great 
strength, which once belonged to the SuUott, but 
which was afterwards taken and destroyed by AU 
Pacha. The description g^ven by modem travellers 
of the defile between this place and Argyro Caatro 
agrees very well with Livy's account. (XLIII. SI. 
and as.) The mention made by Polybius of Pha- 
note is necessarily prior to the transactions detailed 
by Livy. These are to be found in one of his Frag- 
ments, and disdose some interesting &cts with re- 
gard to the conduct of the Epirots towards the Ro- 
mans in the war with Perseus, which serve in some 
measure to account for the unexampled severity ex- 
ercised by the latter after their conquest of the coun- 
try we are now describing. During the war carried 
on by the Romans against Perseus, Aulus Hostilius 
the consul, who was to succeed to P. Licinius in the 
command of the forces opposed to the Macedonians 
in Thessaly, arrived at Phanote on his way to join the 
n 2 
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army, and lodged at the house of Nestor Cro|nuB^ 
an inhabitant of that town. The Epirot faction in 
the Macedonian interest, thinking this a good op- 
portunity for conciliating the favour of Perseus, de- 
spatched letters tp that prince, in which they pro- 
mised to deliver up the consul into his power, pro- 
vided he would advance with his troops into Epirus. 
On the receipt of this intelligence, Perseus marched 
rapidly towards that province, but, being stopped by 
the Molossians at the passage of the Aous, the op- 
portunity was lost, as Hostilius, apprised of bia 
danger by his host Nestor, withdrew towards the 
sea, and embarked for Thessaly. (Polyb. Frag. 
XXVII. 14.) 

I cannot think witli Schweaghaeuser, that any 
doubt exists as to the ^amrus, named on this ooca^ 
sion by Polybius, being the people of Phanote in 
Epirus, and not those of Phanoteus in Phocis*. 
Livy states, that Phanote surrendered to the Ro- 
mans after the defeat of Perseus. (XLV. 26.) 

According to information conveyed by modem 
traveling, we must place the celebrated gorge of the 
>- Aous, above alluded to, near the fortress otCUssura, 
" situated on a tremendous precipice of Mount Tre- 
" beeskna, where the Voioussa pours its foaming 
*' waters through the great defile anciently known 
** t^ the name of Stena Aoi. The situation of this 
*' town," says Mr. Hughes'', "is singular in the ex- 
** trenie. It lies at a considerable height up the 
** mountain, which is a rock totally bare of v^eta- 

' t Schw^bttus. Ind. ad Po- the E[Nroiic town is alluded to. 

lybium. v. Ftumotenses. In a *' Hughes's Travels, vol. IL 

note however to the passnge, p. 272. 
"'- '^""-"-iT iaof opinion that 
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" tioD ; and beyond it appears a large fortress, built 
" by Ali to curb the spirit of this dbtrict, upon the 
" very edge of a precipice more than one thou8aa4 
" feet in perpendicular height. Before we entered 
" into the castle, we ventured as near as safety al- 
" lowed to the giddy height upon which it stands. 
" Looking down, we beheld the Aous still chafing 
" its channel between two tremendous walls of rock, 
" which scarcely leave room for the river and the 
" narrow road which runs along its side. The op- 
" posite heights to the Trebeeshna are called Mel- 
" chiovo, and are branches of the vast chain of the 
" Mertxika." These two mountains evidently an- 
swer to the ^ropus and Asnaus of Livy, which he£rai>ns 
describes as occupied by the Macedonians before the ahuo* 
passage was forced by the Romans. We may con-""™*" 
jecture that Asnaus was on the southern bank, since 
Athenagoras, the Macedonian officer who occupkd 
that post, came from the side of Chaonia. .(lav. 
XXXII. 5.) I must refer the reader to the histo- 
rian's account of the manner in which the Roman 
general turned these formidable heights, and dis- 
lodged the enemv. The term Clissura, which in it* 
self denotes the Wy to a defile, appears to have been 
applied to this place in the middle ag^ (Cantacu- 
zen. Hist. II. 32.) The ruins which Mr. Hughes 
observed probably belong to those times. 

A few towns yet remain to be noticed within the 
district of the ancient Chaones. Of these, the most 
distinguished was Pboenice, situated apparently to 
the south of Phanote or Gardiki, and nearer the 
sea. Polybius indeed describes it as surpassing all 
tbe other cities of Epirus in opulence and import- 
ance, before it was, through the treachery of some 

H3 
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Gauls, in pay of the town, surprised anil [dundered. 
hj a party of Illyrians. On being apprised of the 
disaster which had bebUen Phcenice, the Epirots 
hastily assembled their forces and marched against 
the enemy, taking also the precaution of detaching 
a party to occupy the defiles of Antigonea, as tfaey 
were informed that a body of Illyrians was advanc- 
ing in that direction to the support of their country- 
men. Having thus provided for their security, they 
appear to have paid but little attention to the move- 
ments of their more immediate enemies, who> sal- 
lying forth from Phoenice at night, fell on the Epi- 
rots before they were prepared to meet the attack, 
and totally routed them. After this defeat, the lat- 
ter were forced to implore the aid of the ^toUans 
and Acamanians, who readily granted them assist- 
ance ; and by their mediation the Illyrians were in- 
duced to relinquish Ph<Bnice, and return to their 
country. (Folyb. II. 5. et seq.) It appears from the 
same historian, that even after this event Phoenice 
• still continued to hold a distinguished rank among 
the cities of £pirus. (Frag. XXXII. 32. and S4.) It 
was here, according to Livy, th^ peace was first 
negotiated and concluded between Philip of Mace- 
don and the Romana in the second Punic war. 
(XXIX. 12. Cf. Polyb. Fwg. XVI. 37.) Phanice 
probably escaped the destruction to which so tnany 
towns of Epinis were doomed by the decree of the 
Roman senate, through the interest of CharopB, one 
of its citizens, who had ingratiated himself with that 
people, but whom Polybius stigmatizes as the mort 
nefarious and bloodthirsty character that ever ex- 
isted. (XXXI. 14. and XXXII. 22.) Strabo places 
I^oenice above Buthrotum, (VII. p. 334.) a town we 
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shall preseotlj have occaaJon to speak of, and which 
probablj was its havea. (Cf. Polyb. II. ft. Ftol. p. 
8J. Hierocl. Synecd. p. 652.) Procoinua reports that 
Ph<£aice was restored by Justinian. (Procop. de JEi, 
4.) The ruins of this town, according to the state- 
ment of a traveller who has explored them, are to 
be seen near Delcino, on the banks of the river Pi- 
ttrima. The spot still retains the name of Pheniki. 
" There is yet standing on a hill an ancient wall, in 
*' a very perfect state, to the distance of sixty-three 
" yards in length and twenty-three feet in height. 
" The atones employed in its consthiction are im- 
*< mensely large. There are also four octagonal co- 
" lamos near the principal gateway, and many other 
** arehitectural fragments, and the foundations cS 
" several edifices. Also the site of an immepse 
" theatre facing the west. The circumference of the 
« walls of the town is ahout two miles. The whole 
" rises quite abruptly near the centre of the plain of 
" Dehfitto ; at the south-east end of which is the 
"little vill^e t^ Pheniki *." 

The PUtrima must be the river to which Pcdy- 
Uus alludes, without however naming it. (II. ft.) 
Helicranium, noticed by the same historian, in the HtOim- 
ricinityj>f Phoenice, (II. 6.) is perhaps Crania, south 
of Delvino. The whole of this valley is stiU ex- 
tremely rich and fertile, as it was anciently in the 
days of Polybius (loc. dt.) and Strabo. (VII. p. 824.) 

Photice, another town restored by Justinian, isniotke. 



' Rev. Mr. Jones's Journal, 
extracted by Mr. Hughes's Tra- *OINIKa'ion. 
vels, t. II. p.' 264. The coins Vet. p. 43 
of nicenice are chkAy impe- 
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described by Procopius as being id the plaia, and 
well supplied with water. (De Mi^. 4. Cf. Hte- 
rocl. Synecdem. p. 653.) Mannert places it at So- 
poto, near Panormo"'. 

Hi^f*""*- Hadrianopolis, apparently built in the reign of 
Hadrian, is said by Frocopius to have home subse- 
quently the appellation of JustiniaDopolis, (loc. cit.) 
but we find it noticed under the former name by 
Hierocles, (p. 651.) and in the TaUe Itinerary, which 
places it fifty-five miles from Amantia to the south- 
east, and twenty-four from a place beyond named 
lUo, on the road to NicopoUs. It is clear from the 
description here given of its situation, that we must 
look for Hadrianopolis somewhat to the south of 
Argyro Castro or Antigonea; and this opinion is 
confirmed by what Mr. Hughes observed in his Tra- 
vels through Epirus. " On the western side of the 
" valley, (of Argyro Cattro^ nearly opposite U- 
" hoehovo, and at no great distance trom the river 
" Druno, the ruins of a small Roman theatre, with 
" a few vestiges of other ancient foundations, were 
" pointed out, upon a spot designated by the name 
" ofDrincpoUs, an evident corruption of Hadriano- 
" polis"." 

There can be little doubt that the lUo of the 

Ebnu. Table answers to the Elseus of Ptcdemy, classed by 
' that geographer (p. 85.) among the inland towns of 
Chaonia. The Itinerary reckons twenty-four miles 
between this place and Hadrianopolis ; and at about 
the same distance ve find in modem maps a village 
called SeUo, at the foot of the chain which closes 

- Geogr. t. VII. |). 65 1 . » Vol. 11. p. 236. 
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the ralle^ of Argyro Castro and Deboinaio to the 
south. I am indined to think that this part of the 
plain is the Campus Eleon of lAvy. (XLIII. 33.) ^^ 
Omphalium, another obscure place noticed byompha. 
Ptolemj' in Chaonia, (p. 85.) seems to have been "^ 
situated on the confines of Thessaly, 'since Steph. 
Byz. ascribes it to that province, (v. ^Ofupa}aw.) no 
doubt erroneously; for Rhianus, whom he quotes 
elsewhere, by assodatiog its name with that of the 
Paravsei, a people of Epirus, corroborates the topo- - 
graphy of Ptolemy. (Thessal. IV. ap. Steph. Byz. t. 

nd^oMuoj.) 

^ur St W»f<ma.iui xai afiuiMyctf 'Onfaf^^af. 

The ruins seen by Dr. Holland, two miles to the 
south of Spilio on the eastern side of the valley of 
Argyro Caatro, and immediately opposite that town, 
may have been those of Omphidium. They consist 
merely of Cyclopian walls, which foUow the circuit 
of an irregular tabular hill**. 

Hecatompedon is to be placed, according to Pto-HMMon. 
kmy, (p. 85.) more to the north, towards the Cerau-''^ 
man chain ; the vestiges, of which Dr. Ht^nd speaks, 
in the valley of the Sentxa, probably belong to this 
ancient Chaonian fortress p. 

Bsace, which Steph. Byz. assigns to Chaonia onBMe» 
the authority of Hecataeus, v. Baidmi, is unknown. I 
may remark, that this ancient writer appears to have 
extended the limits of Chaonia on the side of lUyria 
&rther than later geographers. It is in this direc- 
tion that we must look for the Dexari, as also fbrDomi 
mount Amenis, under which they lived. (Steph. Byz. Ameni* 

» * t ' \ mom. 

" Tni7«b, II. p. 349. r Traveb, t. II. p. 3 1 1 . 
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suiioDM. The Suliones, another Chaonian tribe, named by 
the poet RhianuB, who is quoted by Staph. Bjz., (v. 
"LufJoHi,) recall to mind the SuUots of modern times, 
whose courage and attachment to their country, 
under the persecution of a bloody foe, yet live in 
history, though they have ceased to exist as a 
people. 

THESPROTIA. 
Of all the Epirotic nations, that of the Thesproti 
may be considered as the most ancient. This I think 
is evident from the circumstance of their being alone 
noticed by Homer, whilst he omits all mention of 
the Molossians and Chaonians. 

Anutrp G« nxti fuKali^ 

Odyss. H. 315. 

Herodotus also affirms that tliey were the pareat 
stock from whence descended the Theasaliaos, who 
expelled the .^olians fiom the country afterwards 
known by the name of Thessaly. (VII. 176. Cf. 
Strab. IX. p. 443.) Thesprotia indeed spears to have 
been, in remote times, the great seat of the Pelasgic 
nation, whence they disseminated themselves over 
several parts of Greece, and sent colonies to Italy. 
(Herod. II. 56. Strab. VII. p. 337. Dion. Hal. 1. 18.) 
Even after the Pelasgic name had become extinct in 
these two countries, the oracle and temple of Do* 
dona, which they had established in Thesprotia, stiU 
remained, to attest their former existence in that di&< 
trict. 

We must infer from the passage of Homer above 
cited, titat the government of Thesprotia was at first 
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monarchical. How long this continued is not appa- 
rent. Some change must have taken place prior to 
the time of Thucydides, who assures us, that neither 
the Thes[H!Yiti nor the Chaones were sutiject to kings. 
(II. 80.) Subsequently we may, however, suppose 
them to have been included under the dominion of 
tiie Molossian princes. It were as needless to at- 
tempt to define the limits of ancient Thesprotia as 
those of Chaonia; we must therefore be content with 
afcertaining that it was mainly situated between the 
rivers Thyamis and Acheron, distinguished in mo- 
dem geography by the names of CtUama and SomU; 
while inland it attended beyond the source of the 
former to the banks of the Aous. 

Resuming our description of the coast from the 
harbour of Cassiope, the first pmnt in maritime 
Thesprotia is the promontory Fosidium, which seems Poddium 
to be the headland nearest to Corcyra, and is now Hum. 
called Coperta. (Strab. VII. p. 834. PtoL p. 86.) A 
little beyond is a narrow channel leading into a bay 
itf some extent, thus forming with the sea a penin- 
sula on which was situated the andent town of Bu-Sntim. 
throtum, now Suh'into. The outer bay and channel 
was named Pelodes portus. or the muddy haven. Pdodw 
(Strab. VII. p. 824. Ptol. p. 85.) Appian caUs it n«-''°™* 
X«Jf, (Civ. Bell. V. Cf. Plut. de Def. Orac.) 

Buthrotum was said to have been founded by 
Helenus the son of Priam after the death of Pyrrhus. 
The use to which Vi^ has applied this tradition is 
well known. 

Protinufl oerios Phseacum abeoondimus arces, 
Litoraque Epiri l^mus, portuque subimus 
Chaomo, et celaatn Buthroli aBcendimus urbem. 

Mv. III. mi. 
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r^naUque vati 

Buthrotus Fhrygio — Ovid. Metau. XIII. 730. 
(Cf. DioD. Hal. Ant. Rom. I. 32. Steph. Byz. v. Bov- 
OfVTOi.) Buthrotum was occupied by Ceesar in the 
civil wars, (III. 16.) and was afterwards coloDized 
by the Romans. (Strab. VII. p. 324. Plin.IV.l.) W; 
learn from Cicero that his firiend Atticus had an 
estate there. (Att. IV. 8. ad Fam. XVI. 7. Cf. PtoL 
p. 85. Pomp. Mel. II. 8. •>) The river alluded to 
Xuit}iu)fl.by Virgil under the name of Xanthus, falls into the 
Pelodes portus, a little to the south of Sutrinto; it 
is now called Saronia. 
Thyunii The promontory of Thyarais, according to Ptolemy 
riiun. p. 85. near the river of the same name, is Gipe iVw«t. 
Tbyamiifl. The Thyamis, now Calama, is a large stream which, 
according to Thucydides, anciently divided Thes- 
protia irom a particular district called Cestrine, con- 
tiguous to Chaonia, and therefore situated on its 
right bank. (Thuc. I. 46. Strab. VII. p. 384.) The 
historian Pbylarchus, as Atbenseus reports, afivmed 
that the Egyptian bean was never known to grow 
out of Egypt, except in a marsh dose to this river, 
and then only for a short period. (Athen. III. 3.) 
It appears from Cicero that Atticus had an estate on 
the banks of the Thyamis. (ad Att. VII. 7. Cf. Pau- 
san. Attic. 11. PUn. IV. 1. Ptol. p. 86.) 
CanuBMi* Cestrfne, of which Thucydides speaks in the pa»- 
u^M- sage already teferred to, was said to be so called from 
Cestrinus the son of Helenus, having previously borne 
the appellation of Cammania. (Pausan. Attic. 11. 

There is but ooe Autono- Co it as a Roman colony are 

mom Greek coin ttelonging to not scarce. Sestini Monet. Vet. 

Buthrotum known, its epigraph p. 42. 
is BT9. Those which belong 
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Steph. Bjz. V. KetfLfuata. Serv. ad £d. III. 391.) 

It is now called Pkilatea. The river Cestrinus, of c«»traiui 

which meotion is made by Steph. Byz. (loc. cit.) ia 

probablj one of those streaou which fell into the 

Thyamis. 

The Cestreai, noticed in a verse quoted by the 
same writer from Rhianus, v. XoSwi, 

are probably the people of this canton. Pliny also 
names the C^treni, but |daces them apparently near 
mount Piodus ; he also mentions a town named Ces- ccMrfa. 
tria. (IV. 1.) 

From Hesychius and the Scholiast of Aristophanes 
we learn that this part of Epirus was celebrated for 
its breed of oxen, hence called Cestrinici. (Hesych.v. 
KeffT^/vwcoJ ^oi(.) The name of Larini, by which 
these -animals were also known, is said by Athenseus 
to have been derived from Larina, a village of Epirus. Lanna. 
(IX. 18.) Some critics have imagined that the geo- 
grapher Scylax alludes to this district in his descrip- 
tion of Epirus, and that he placed there the spot 
named Erythea, whence Hercules, according toEryttM. 
many ancient authorities, carried off the oxen of 
Cferyon. But the passage in this writer is lament- 
ably corrupt ; and though the emendation of Kfirrpih 
yi^ for Koitt/Si, suggested by Holstenius, is inge- 
nious and plausible, it cannot be implicitly relied 
upon'. 

' The text in Hudson's edi- ing to the emendations of Vos- 

tion reads thus : 'htSunr tiufai h sius, Fslmerius, and Holstenius, 

fuvytlf 'Ayirrautt £■}(> t^( 'Clfi' it should be read in the foUow- 

tlof rai Kofiiof, i^xf' 'HSnfaf h ing manner : 'Asu-iv ifupu 4r /u- 

t3 Kao-Titi X^f^ <ti»> itjtrai N irrytif 'A-ilrramf Ssff Tiff 'tlfacla^ 

iiMf infta 'E^ra. But accord- nw Xomkk ft^i ititmrioi. 'E* 
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Od the left bank of the Thyamis, and at do great 
distance from its mouth, are some ruins which are 
designated by the inhabitants under the name of Pa- 
ItBO Venetia. These are considered by Meletius and 
others to be the remains of Fandosia of Epirus*. In 
this opinion, however, I cannot coincide, as Pandosia 
was an inland town of Cassiopea, a district of Molos- 
sia. I am inclined to think that the ruins <^Pakeo 
oinnw. Venetia mark the site of Gitanae, a place mentioned 
by Livy as being in the vicinity of Corcyra, and 
about ten miles from the coast. He reports that a 
general assembly of the Epirots was convened here 
by some Roman commissioners; from which circum- 
stance we should be led to infer that it was a town 
of some note ; but it is extraordinary that no other 
writer has ever alluded to this place. (XLII. 88. *) 
It is possible that for Gitanas we ought to read Chy- 
chyun. tona. Chyton being according to Stepb. Byz., who 
quotes Ephorus, a place in Epirus occupied by some 
Clazomenians. (v. Xvrw.) The reader will find an 
accurate account of the ruins remaining at Flalao 
Venetia in Dr. Holland's Travels'*. He computes 
the circumference of this dty at somewhat more 
than two miles. 
Sybou Beyond the mouth of the Thyamis we find the 

^^ harbour called Sybota, and also the little islands of 
''*''* the same name close to the continent and nearly 

Tf mirrf ill xiff tlvai Xryrrw ntim * I may take this opportunity' 

!U^ 'tfuSiIa. (Not. ad Scyl. of remarking, that ia ttie pag- 

Peripl. p. 10.) PasMges relat- sage here referred to there ia an 

ing to the Erytbea of Epirus error in the prioted editions, 

also occur io Aristotle de Mi- for " ut prKsimo essent liberals 

rand, as well as in Arrian de " ab seMacedonibus," it should 

Exped. Alex. 1 1 . Liberal. Me< be " ut pneaidio easent liberaUs 

tarn. IV. " aba Macedonibus." 

■ Geogr. L II. p. 271. " Vol. II. p. 257. 
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opposite the soutfaernmost promontoiy of Gorcyra. 
Thucjdides describes Sjbota as an unfrequented 
harbour of Thesprotia, where the Corinthians sta- 
tioned their fleet when at war with the Corcyreans 
coDconing Epidamnus. (I. 50. and 54. Cf. Ptol. p. 
85.) It is yet called Sybota, 

Tbucydides, on the same occasion, also mentions 
the islands as the station occupied by the Corcyreans, 
and where they erected a trophy after the sea-fight, 
in which they were assisted by the Athenians. (I. 
54.) These islands are said to be three in number 
t^ the Scholiast, and that they were named Sybota 
from the number of swine fed there. They are be- 
sideg spoken of by Strabo, VII. p. 324. Phn. IV. 1. 
Cic. ad Att. V. 9- Steph. Byz. v. Sv/Soro. 

Continuing along the coast, we come to the Chi- chimerinm 
merian promontory of Thucydides. (I. 30. and 46.) rium. 
Here the Corinthians formed a camp, to protect their 
allies against the Corcyreans. (Cf. Strab. VII. p. 324. 
Pausan. Arcad. 7.) It seems to axavufx to the Cape 
Saradnieo abore Parga. Near Parga we must 
|dace the haren of Torone, as Ptolemy writes it,Toi7i>e. 
(p. 85.) but according to Plutarch, Toryne. This 
last writer reports that the fleet of Augustus was 
moored here for a short time previous to the battle 
of Actinm. (Vit. Anton.) 

The Acheron, a river celebrated in antiquity fromAcberon. 
its supposed communication with the realms of Pluto, 
who, under the name of Aidoneus, was said to have 
once reigned on its shores, dischai^i;es itself into the 
sea a little below Par^. (Pausan. Attic. 17-) Pau- 
sanias, indeed, ascribes to Homer's having visited 
the Acheron of Thesprotia, his adaptation of its name 
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to the imaginary river of the iafernal regions, as also 
Cocytus that of the Cocytus, which, he says, actually blends its 
nauseous waters with those of the former stream. 
The Acheron is known in modem geography by the 
name of the Sottli rirer, and the gloominess of its 
scenery, as described by those travellers who have 
explored its course, accords well with the fancied 
horrors of Tartarus. Thucydides observes, that it 
flows through Thesprotia, and, ail^r passing throu^ 
Achenuu the Acherusian lake, falls into the sea near the Chi- 
merian promontory. (I. 46.) Livy also in his rela- 
tion of the death of Alexander of Epirus, who was 
warned by the oracle to avoid its shores, confirms 
this account of the Greek historian, and further adds 
that the Acheron rises in Molossia. (VII. 24. Cf. 
Strab. VII. p. 324. ScyL Peripl. p. 11. Pausan. Attic. 
17>) The Acherusian lake, which was a few miles 
above the mouth of the river, has almost disap- 
peared. " Its site," says Mr. Hughes, " is only to be 
" discovered by the willows aod alders intermio^ed 
" with reeds and all sorts of aquatic plants, which. 
" grow to a great height, and almost choke up the 
*< water. Its length, from the spot where it absorbs 
" the waters of tlie Acheron till it again disgoi^es 
" them, is nearly two miles. It emits no pestilential 
" vapour, although the malaria in all parts of the 
" plain of Pkanari is very abundant, from the great 
" accumulation of vegetable matter and stagnant 
" water. Its destructive effects are perceptible in 
" the sallow and emaciated countenances of the sur- 
" rounding peasantry. Hence, probably, it was, 
" that the ancients, ignorant of the natural causes 
" of disease, transferred the miasmata of the plain to 
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" the PlutODien lake, and represented it as emitting ' 
" a deadly effluvia "." 

Herodotus was well acquainted with the Acheron 
of Thesprotia. (VIII. 47-) He mentions its oracle, 
which was consulted bj evoking the dead, which the 
Greeks called vtmofuirrtfot. (V. 92. Cf. Pausan. Attic. 
17-) Pliny is greatly mistaken when he says that the 
Acheron falls into the gulf of Ambracia, unless he 
be supi>o8ed to apply to this portion of the Ionian 
sea a much wider signification than is usually as- 
s^ed to it. He also speaks of a bridge over this 
river a thousand feet high. (IV. 1.) 

The bay or harbour into which this river dis-oiykri 
chai^;ed itself was known by the name of rxvicis 
Af/^Vt by reason of the remarkable sweetness of its 
waters, (Strab. VII. p. 834. Pausan. Arcad. 7. Dio 
Cass, h.) and it is still called Glyii by the modem 
Greeks. 

The adjoining inland district bore, according to 
Thucydides, the appellation of Elaeatis, (1. 46.) which EUuti> 
it derived probably from the town of Eliea, situated ^^ 
on this coast, as we learn from Ptolemy, (p. 85.) 
Mention of it occurs also in Scylax ; but the reading 
is corrupt, and for 'ExcS we ought perhaps to substi- 
tute 'EXfia. (p. 11.) 

In this vicinity, and at some distance from the 
sea, once stood the city Epbyre, spoken of by Thu-Ephyr«, 
cydides and many other classical writers. Among^^^ 
these we must first rank Homer, who, in several pas- - 
sages of the Iliad and Odyssey, alludes to one or 
more cities of this name. The Ephyre, which was 
situated on the banks of the river Selleis, 



■ Vol. II. p. 31-1. 
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(Cf. II. O. 530.) is positively ascribed by Strabo to 
Ells in PelopoDDesus,(VIII.p.338.) though he allows 
that many commentators on the poet were of o|HDion 
that he there adverted to the ThesprotJan dty of 
that name. Eustathius observes on the v»se above 
cited, that, as there were nine towns so called, it 
was no easy matter to ascertain to which reference 
was made. It seems probable, however, that the 
Ephyre, which is twice noticed in the Odyssey as 
a land abounding in poisonous drugs, is the one in 
question, since it was evidently near Ithaca, and the 
river Selleis is not named in either of the passages. 

'Eg 'E$tj^; ianSrret xotp' *IXou MiffUflieu' 

^ofiiiMXit en^papifo* iiX^funi—~ A. 259. 

'Ht xa) ili 'E^pqy eSt'Xfi tSiipeo Spouptu 

'EAJiTy, %' hSiv tufu>it>iipa ^pftMx htUj. B. 328. 

where see the commentary of Didymus. This city 
is also spoken of by Pindar, who says of Neoptole- 
mus, 

. . ..'Off omXtmi 
'Sxvptu ftir Sfutprn' Jxar- 

TO 8* t'ls 'Efupar r>M-y)(tim{, 

XpAw-— Nkh. VII. 53. 

From which we may infer with Pausanias that it 
was the capital of the ancient kings of Thesprotia, 
and where, on the attempt of Theseus and Pirithous 
to carry off the wife of Aidoneus, they w^e taken 
prisoners, and detained. {Pausan. I. 17. Cf. ApoUod. 
Bibl. II. 7. Biod. Sic. IV. 36.) It appears irom 
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Strabo and other authorities, that this town after- 
wards took the name of Cichjrus, (VII. p.334. Pausan. 
toe. cit.) but on what occasion we are not informed. 
Mr. Hughes, who has ex{4ored with great atten- 
tion this part of Epirus, reports, " that the ruins 
" of Eph jre are to be seen at no great distance from 
" the Acherusian lake, near a deserted convent de- 
" dicated to St. John. Though the walls lie for the 
" most part in a confused mass of ruins, thej may 
" be distinctly traced in a circular figure ; those 
** parts which remain perfect exhibiting a specimen 
" of masonry apparently more rude eren than Tiryns 
" itself, though the blocks used are not of so large 
" dimensions *." 

Here terminates the description of maritime Thes- 
protia ; the remaining part of the coast, as far as Am- 
bracia, appertained to the Cessopeei, who are gene- 
rally considered to be a portion of the Molossi. As 
no towns of note seem to have existed in the interior 
of Tbesprotia, which was mountainous and ru^^d, 
there is nothing more wort;hy of remark, with the 
exception of Dodona, the most ancient oracle ofi^odona- 
Greece, and inferior only in celebrity and importance 
to the Pythian shrine. I am aware, that many pas- 
a^es in the classical writers ascribe this famed 
tan{de to the Molossi, but it cannot, I think, be 
doubted that it originally belonged to Tbesprotia. 
This is clearly stated by Strabo, who observes, that 
ttie tragic poets, together with Pindar, bestow the 
epithet of Theeprotian on the temple and the god 
worshipped there. Subsequently, however, Dodona 
passed under the dominion of the Molossians. It is 
somewhat remarkable, that, notwithstanding the fre- 
« Vol. U. p. 312. 
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quent mention of this renowned oracle bj the poets, 
geographers, and historians of Greece, its site should 
at the present day have remained undiscovered. 

This is partly to be accounted for from the politi- 
cal change above mentioned, and still more from the 
imperfect knowledge which we have till lately pos- 
sessed of the present state of Epirus, and its compa- 
rative geography. Within the last twenty years, 
however, the spirit of enterprise and classical feeling, 
which animates our countrymen, has rendered the 
interior of Epirus much better known to us ; intelli- 
gent and well-informed men have traversed its plains 
and mountains, and explored its ruins in various di- 
rections ; thus enabling the geographer by their re- 
searches to construct a map far superior in every re- 
spect to any that had hitherto appeared. If their 
endeavours to discover the site of Dodona have 
foiled, it cannot be attributed to any want of know- 
ledge, discrimination, or activity in the pursuit ; wq 
must rather refer it to the indeterminate character 
of the local description, given by the andents them^ 
s^ves, of Dodona. Here we are not assisted by any 
accurate traveller like Pausanias, nor have we any 
Itineraries or measurements of distances to guide us; 
all is vague and inde6nite ; and even after a most 
careful comparison of all the various passages in 
which the name occurs, very different opinions may 
be entertained on the subject". That which will 
be submitted to the reader in the following pagea 
cannot boast of resting on surer grounds ; for though 
I have been enabled to avail myself of the su^jesr 

» See espedaliy Mr. Haw- pole'sCollection,vol.II.p.473. 
kins's Dissertation on the pro- and Dr. Butler's in Mr. Hughes's 
Ubte site of Dodona in Wal- Tnvels, vol. I. p. 5 1 1 . 
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tjons of men of much learning and discrimination 
on this question, still I shall probably be thought to 
have onlj added one more to the many theories al- 
ready advanced by the learned on this disputed point. 

Previously however to entering upon this topogra- 
phical discussion, a short history of the temple and 
oracle of Dodona may not {nrove uninteresting to 
the reader. 

It is nniversally allowed that this celebrated 
temple owed its origin to the Pelasgi at a period 
much anterior to the Trojan war ; since many 
writers represent it as existing in the time of Deu- 
calion and even of Inachus. (.ffisch. Prom. Vinct. v. 
679- Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 1. 14.) Herodotus distinctly 
states that it was the most ancient oracle of Greece, 
and represents the Pelasgi as consulting it on va- 
rious occasions. (II. 52.) Hence the title of Pelas- 
gie, assigned to Jupiter, to whom the temple was de- 
dicated. 

Ztu Sam, AnScwaTi, IliXaffyixt, Tt|X^Si vai'tov, 

II. n. 333. 
^Jiaxfifij f qy^v Tf ntXavycuv iS^amv jjxrv. 

Heeiod. af. Stbab. VII. p. 3S7. 

(Cf. Bphor. ap. Strab. eod. loc. Scymn. Ch. v. 448.) 
Of the existence of another oracle in Thessaly of the 
same name, no doubt, I imagine, can be entertained, 
and to this the prayer of AchiUes probably had re- 
ference. 

Setting aside the fables which Herodotus has 

transmitted to us respecting Dodona and its doves, 

to which he evidently attached no belief, bis report 

of the affinity which existed between the service of 

i8 
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this temple, and that of Thebes in Egypt, is deserving 
of our attention ; as it confirms what we learn from 
other sources, that many of the superstitions of the 
Felasgi were derived from the Egyptians either di- 
rectly, or through the medium of the Phoenicians. 

It appears from this author, that in his time the 
service of the temple was performed by females, and 
he has recorded the names of the three priestesses 
who officiated when he visited Dodona. (II. 55.) 
Strabo, however, asserts, that these duties were ori- 
ginally allotted to men, from the circumstance of 
Homer's mention of the Belli, as being attendant 
upon the god ; the term of Selli was considered by 
many ancient writers to refer to a people of Pelasgic 
origin, whom they identified with the Helli, 

upas T% TOTfefSif tut) mtjjyTJtavw Epiof 

SOFR. Tbach. 1169. 

(Strab. VII. p. 327- Eustath. in II. n. SSS. etSchol. 
Ibid. Aristot. Meteorol. 1.14. Hesych. v.'ExAm.) and 
also with the Tomuri. (Eustath. in Odyss. EI. 403.) 
The origin of the word Dodona seems not to have 
been ascertained, if we judge from the contradictory 
opinions transmitted to us by Steph. Byz. (v. AaAwij.) 
Nor are we better informed as to the nature and 
construction of the temple during the early age of 
Gredan history; I believe indeed that no author has 
made mention of any such structure prior to Vokj- 
bius. The responses of the oracle were originally 
delivered from the sacred oak or beech. 

Aninw SuTd'wi' ix TiXfiftScer £pi]. 

Soph. T&achim. ITS. 
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HsaioD. AP. ScHOL. iH Soph. TsACHtN. 
Its reputation was at first confined to the inhabit- 
ants of Epinis, Acarnania, ^tolia, and the western 
parts of Greece, (Pausan. Achate. 21.) but its fame 
was afterwards extended over the whole of that 
country, and even to Asia, as we know that, on one 
occasion, the oracle was consulted by Croesus. (Herod. 
I. 46.) The Boeotians were the only people who 
received the prophetic answers from the mouth of 
men ; to all other nations they were always commu- 
nicated by the priestesses of the temple. The rea- 
son of this exception is stated at length by Strabo 
on the authority of Ephonis. (IX. p. 401. Cf. Procl. 
Chrestom. ap. Phot. Bibl. p. 990.) Dodona was the 
first station in Greece to which the offerings of the 
Hyperboreans were despatched, according to Hero- 
dotus ; they arrived there from the Adriatic, and 
were tbence passed on to^ the Meliac gulf. (IV. 88.) 
Among the several offerings presented to the temple 
by various nations, one dedicated by the Corcyreans 
is particularly noticed. It was a brasen figure 
placed over a cauldron of the same metal; this 
statue held in its hand a whip, the lash of which 
consisted of three chains, each having an astragalus 
festened to tbe end of it ; these, when agitated by 
the wind, struck the cauldron, and -produced a sound 
so continued, that 400 vibrations could be counted 
before it ceased. Hence arose the various proverbs 
of the Dodonean cauldron and the Corcyrean lash. 
(Strab. Compend. VII. p. 829.) Menander, in one of 
his plays, compared an old nurse's chatter to tbe end- 
less sound of this kettle. 

i4 
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'Ea* Si xtv^p jMYOf Tijtt Mupr'iKii* 
rxuTtfv Tif, ^ rirflijy KaA,p, »«'paj oO »owi 
XoXiaj' TO AnScpvaioi' av Tt; ^aXuUw, 
S Xi^oiHTii' ^tiv, av xapatlnjS' £ «apinv 
Tig* il/iipetv eXigy, Kcnxnaiaat Sxttov ^ 

Menandb. Relio. ed. Meinecke, p. S7. 

It was said by others, that the walls of the temple 
were composed of many cauldrons contiguous to 
each other, so that upon striking one, the sound was 
conveyed to all the rest. But this account is not 
so much to be depended upon as the other, which> 
according to Stephanus Byz., rests on the authority 
of Polemo Periegetes, who seems to have written a 
very accurate description of the curiosities of the 
place ; as also another author named Aristides. 

We hear of the oracle of Dodona at the time of 
the Persian invasion, (Herod. IX. 93.) and again in 
the reign of Agesilaus, who consulted it previously to 
his expedition into Asia. (Plut. Apophthegm. Lacon. 
p. 125.) It is stated by Diodorus Siculus, that Ly- 
sander was accused openly of having offered to bribe 
the priestess. (XIII. 402.) The oracle which warned 
the Molossian Alexander of bis fate is well known 
from Livy. (VIII. 24.) 

From Demosthenes we learn, that the answers 
delivered from time to time to the Athenians were 
laid up in the public archives ; and he himself ap- 
peals to their testimony on more than one occasion. 

At length, during the Sodal war, Dodona was, 
according to Polybius, almost entirely destroyed in 
an irruption of the ^tolians under their prsetqr Dq- 
rimacbus, then at war with Epirus. " They set fire^" 
says tbe historian, " to the porches, destroyed many 
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" of the offerings, and pulled down the sacred edi- 
« fice." (IV. 67.) 

It is probable, that the temple of Dodona never 
lecovered from this disaster, as in Strabo's time thero 
was scarcely any trace left of the oracle. (VII. p. 327. 
Plut. de Orac. Def.) but the town must still have 
existed, as it is mentioned by Hierocles among the 
cities of Epinis in the seventh century ; and we hear 
c£ a bishop of Dodona in the council of Ephesus''. 

We may now return to the inquiry as to whicA 
is the probable site of Dodona, first adducing those 
passages which place it in Thesprotia. Euripides 
saya, 

Phoniss. 989. 
Herodotus has already been cited as well as Strabo. 
Pausanias tells us, that there are several objects 
worthy of admiration in that country, but especially 
the temple of Jove at Dodona, and the prophetic 
oak. (Attic. 11.) On the other hand, Jlschylus 
speaks of it in connection with Molossia : 

'Evii yip i|A0tf ir^j MoAoffO'd SovtSo, 

"T^v alxtrmriv t* ofi^l AaSwii)v, Ivtt 

PaoM. ViNCT. 864. 
And Steph. Byz. is positive in attributing it to that 
portion of Epinis. (v. AcpSwinj.) We must therefore in- 
fer, from these apparently conflicting testimonies, that 
Dodona was on the borders of Thesprotia, contigu- 
ous to the Mfdossian territory. But, as the same 
boundary separated these two cantons from the Aous 
to thersea of Ambrada, it is stiU a question in what 

•> Weuel. ad Uierocl. Synecd. p. 651. 
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part of this line we must seek for the oracle, whether 
to the north or to the south. Now the evidence in 
&vour of the former notion is, I think, very deci- 
sive. Poljbius, when describing the incursion of the 
.£tolians, already alluded to, as being attended with 
such disastrous consequences to Dodona, says dis- 
tinctly that it was situated in Upper Epirus*^. Again, 
Didymus, or the Scholiast to Homer, informs us, 
that it lay in the most northern part of Thesprotia, 
CT vrtp^ofiitf T% Setnrptniof. (Ad Iliad. B. v. 750.) 
Dionysius Peri^etes seems also to place it quite 
inland, (v. 430.) 

Had it been situated at all near the coast, it must 
have been mentioned by those writers who have 
given us go detailed a description of maritime Thes* 
protia. It is true, that Aristotle seems to connect 
Dodona, or rather the Selli, with the Achelous. 
(Meteor. I. 14.) But he is there speaking in gene- 
ral terms, regardless of the accuracy so essential to 
geographical arrangement. A greater difficulty is 
presented by a quotation of Steph. Byz. fh>m Heca- 
taeus, (v. AwSmni,) in which this ancient writer affirms 
that the Dodonsei were situated to the south of the 
Molossi ; if so, we could not place them in the north- 
ern part of Epirus. But the citation is too insulated 
to lead to any positive conclusion. It |Hx>ves, how- 
ever, that Hecatsus considered tbe Dodoneans as 
distinct from the Molossi; but wh^her he classed 
them with the Thesproti remains uncertain. 

I shall now pass on to other circumstances, winch 

" And jet Dr. Butler, in hia TrareU, infers tbe veiy reverse 
learned dissertation oo Dodo- of my supposition. Tom. I. p. 
na, annexed U> Mr. Hi^Iim'i 527. 
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may assist us in our search of this celebrated spot. 
All accounts seem to agree that it stood either on 
the declivitj or at the foot of an elevated mountain 
called Tomanis or Tamanis. (Strab. VII. p. 388.) TomEmw 
Hence the term of Tomuri, supposed to he a con- 
traction for Tomaruri, {Te/u^ovptt,) or guardians of 
Tomarus, which was giren to the priests of the 
temple. (Strab. loc. cit.) In Callimachus we find 
the name of the mountain written TfMpof. 

Hymh. in Ceksk. v. SC, 
(Cf. Orph. Ai^D. V. 864. et 1160. Hesych. r. T^ier. 
Steph. Byz. v. To/uyo;.) It is probable that in Strabo 
(IX. p. 434.) we should read Ta'/xa^ev for'Icrpa^, as also 
in Solinus. {C. 18.) This lofty mountain was further 
remarkable for the number of streams which burst 
irom its sides. " Tomarum,** says Pliny, on the au- 
thority of Theopompus, " centum fontibus circa ra- 
" dices nobilem." (IV. 1.) If then we had the means 
of flistinguishing the modem chain which answers 
to the ancient Tomarus, we might easily discover 
the object of our inquiry ; but the whole of Epinis 
being covered by lofty mountains, it is not easy to 
ascertain even this point. I am, however, deddedly 
of opinion, that the Tomanis cannot be the 7W- 
mer&a, as Dr. Holland, and after him Dr. Butler, 
have imagined ; for this high chain, forming one side 
of the vaUey of the Arta river, which was the an- 
dent Aracthus, never could have been included 
within the Umits of Thesprotia ; it is doubtful in- 
deed if it ever belonged to the Molossi. Mr. Haw- 
kins also justly observes, that the valley <tf the Arta 
is too narrow to answer to the descriptioa given of 
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some marshes in the vicinity of Dodona, whence the 
Selli, or Helli, were said to derive their name. (Apol- 
lod. ap. Strab.VII. p. SS8.) It is with great diffidence 
that I venture to dissent from this intelligent and 
judicious traveller as to the site of Dodona ; but as it 
appears that he did not explore the ground himself, 
it will seem less presumptuous in me to put forth a 
contrary opinion. 

Mr. Hawkins states, " that Dr. Holland's route 
" through the Souliot country, followed pretty accu- 
'' rately the boundaries of Molossia and Thesprotia -," 
and therefore infers, " that the mountainous ridge, 
!' which constitutes a great portion of this line, caa 
" be no other than the Tomarus." Dodona itself 
being probably in the vicinity of Paramythia, near 
which town Dr. Holland observed in two or three 
places the remains of ruined walls, indicating the 
situation of some of the ancient towns or castles of 
Epirus ; and this conjecture, with regard to Para~ 
mythia, acquires, according to Mr. Hawkins, addi- 
tional support from the discovery of some fine bronze 
works, for which Dodona was famous, in the vici- 
nity of that town. In this opinion, however, I can- 
not coincide ; as it appears to me, that the position 
thus assigned to Dodona is too near the coast, Pa- 
ramythia being not more than twenty miles irom 
the sea. Paramythia and its district belonged doubt- 
less to the Cassopiei, a people who, whether of Thes- 
protian or Molossian origin, are generally spoken of 
independently of either, and never conjointly with 
Dodona. Nor do I think that the Souliot mountains 
answer to the description of the Tomarus with its 
hundred springs, which it is natural to suppose would 
occupy a higher level. Upon mature reflexion, I am 
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indined to place this celebrated mountain on the 
CbaoniaB border of Thesprotia, and also on the con- 
fines of Molosda. It is here that the best modem 
maps laj dovn the Chamouri mountains, the name 
of which bears some affinity to that of Tomarus. On 
one side they are connected with the Acroceraunian 
chain, which agrees with the statement of Cedrenus, 
a writer of the Byzantine empire, who expressly 
mentions that the Tmonis formed part of that great 
ridge ; (p. 7130 on the other they extend towards 
the Molossian mountains and the central chain of 
Fiadus. But the most remarkable feature in mount 
Ckamourt is the very great number of rivers which 
on every ade, if I may judge from the maps before 
me, derive their supplies from it. On the Cbaonian 
side several streams, descending into the valley of 
Argyro Castro, form a considerable river, which 
takes its name from that town. On that of Thes- 
protia, its springs swell the waters of the Calajna or 
Tbyamis. This last mentioned river appears to rise 
in a small lake on the north-eastern side of the 
mountain ; but, instead of flowing towards Chaonia, 
it forces itself a passage through the chain to the 
south, and then runs towards the sea in a south- 
westerly direction. It is on the shores of this lake 
that I would search for the remains of Dodona ; per- 
haps tbey may exist at Z^erovina, or Mockari, in 
the neighbourhood of Oelvinaii. Heslod, in a beau- 
tiful passage of his poem called 'Haiat, transmitted 
to us by the Scholiast of Sophocles, says Dodona 
was situated at the extremity of a rich plain called 
HeUopia. fiff" 
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'Ev S Saifit taltaffi vsXup^n; voXv^Drai 
•-aXXol, a%iifiaiot, $uXm SnjTwv eui$paiK<m' 
hid TE AcvScun] Ti{ ex fr^^ari^ mToXiOTai. 

'Of S^ xtifii ^A»* d(ov Sn^pvTQP i^tpulrtf 
iifa ^ipar ixSf aw otwMi; ayaioiair. 

ScHOL. AD Trachim. V. 1169> 
This champaign country, according to my hypothesis, 
would be that which suTTOunda Delvinalci and Dero- 
puli, which modem travellers represent as extremely 
fertile and well cultivated''. It may be thought, that 
the situation I here ascribe to Dodona would bring 
it almost within the limits of Chaonia ; but this very 
reason induces me to adhere to the opinion I have 
expressed, since Lucan, in speaking of mount To- 
marus, describes it as a Cbaonian mountain. 
Thesproti, Dryopesque ruunt, quercusque ulentis 
Chaonio veteres Uquerunt vertice Selloe. III. 179. 
It is possible, that the Hellopia of Hesiod and the 
Campus Eleon, noticed in the description of Chaonia, 
may have been the same. And if I have been right 
in identifying the Ilio of the Table Itinerary with 
the Elaeus of Ptolemy, and both with the modern 
village of Selio, it will appear from the Itinerary 
that a road crossed the Chamouri mountain, or 
Tomarus, traversing ThesproUa to Nicopolis. The 
mounttun is dearly marked in the TaUe, but with- 
out any indication of name. Another reason^ why 

^ Dr. Holland says, " the " to a high slate of culture." 

" ?ale of Deropuh is luxuriaot- A little below he adds, " this 

" ly ferule in every part of its " great rale a perhapa the mwt 

" extent ; and the industry of " populous dbtrict in Albaoia." 

" a numerouB population baa Vol. 11. p. 269. 
" been exerted tn bringing it 
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Dodona thould not be far removed Beom Chatmia 
and Cestrine, is, that Pindar seema to jdace it in 
that part of Epinis which was most famous for its 
breed of oxen. 

tiiorroKifMf ^ 'A- 

wtSp<p iutwpuaiit, 

e^^i xarMxurrM 

'Iww xopDv, PiND. Nem. IV. 83. 

I may observe also, that Dionysius of Halicamassus 
^ves us to understand, that Dodona was two days 
journey from Butbrotum, a distance which will agree 
sufficiently well with my hypothesis. (Ant. Rom. I. 
31.) Some critics have been led to suppose from 
this passage that Dodona was situated in the neigh- 
bourhood of that town, and near the river BiairmtOt 
which they look upon as the Dodon of Steph. Byz.i>i>d(infl. 
(v. Aai&m}.) But the notion which comes nearest to 
the one I have formed, is that of Mons. Barbi^ du 
Bocage, who places Dodona at the village of Proto- 
papas, at the head of the lake Labehiatat, which 
commnuicates with that oiJannina, there being only 
a few miles difference between our two positions ; 
and my only reason for thus dissenting from this 
eminent geographer is, that I conceive Protopapat 
must have been too &r advanced in the Molossian 
territory to admit of its having once been included 
within the limits of Thesprotia. The question, how- 
ever, remains undetermined, until further researches 
in this immediate vicinity enable us to arrive at a 
more certain conclusion. 

Apollodonis reports, that the temple was sur- 
rounded by marshes ; and also notices its proximity 
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to a remarkable spring of water, which at middaj 
was always dry, but at midnight attained its full 
height. It was said also to extinguish burning 
torches when plunged into it, but on approaching 
them closely to the water they were relighted. (Plin. 
II. 103. Mel. 11. 3. Serir. ad ^n. III. v. 466.') 
These circumstances may possibly at some future 
time lead to a discovery of this ancient site. There 
remains but little to be said of Thesprotia ; we find 
in Steph. Byz. the names of several apparently in- 
considerable tribes, since they are not mentioned by 
any other author ; these he ascribes to that portion 
Amynub of Epirus *, such are the Amyutse, of whom Aristotle 
had spoken in his account of the polity of Epirus ; 
and the poet Rhianus had said, 

ftins ni/avrif 'Af/Mnnu, 

(Steph. Byz. v. 'A/iwtoj.) 
ChaauL The Chauui and Elioi are also recorded by the 

EUni. ... 

abovementioned poet ; 

KtatfitKtl Xoitvai r« km) o^^vrt; 'EXimi. 

(Steph. Byz. v. Xaumt et 'EXjw/.) 
CaiMhL The Celsethi seem to have been situated on the 
borders of Thessaly, (Rhian. ap. Steph. Byz. v. K4- 
XatSu. Cf. Anton. Liber. Metam. IV.) where for KtX- 
Tois we should probably read KtkaiScvf, as Berkelius 



pnnttU. The Prasssebi and Tripolissi are only noticed by 
Steph. Byz. (v. IIpAfftreuffot et Tpivo/uffaoi.) From these 
obscure and insignificant people, we must however 

Pu*tbL distinguish the Paravsei ; who were also of Thespro- 
tian origin, and are frequently named in ancient his> 
tory. Thucydides enumerates them among the Epi- 

' Dr. Holland speaki of some ed to issue near the lake of 
aulphureoua exhalations observ- Djeroo'ma. Vol. II. p. 261 - 
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lotic nations allied to the Ambradots in the expedi- 
tion of Cnemus against the Acarnanians ; they were 
governed at that time hy a prince named Onedus, who 
also commanded on that expedition a body i^Orestae, 
intrusted to him by their king Antiochus. (II. 80.) 
The Paravsei therefore were doubtless contiguous to 
the Orest%, who occupied, as we shall see, tiie sonth- 
em part of Macedonia, answering to the modern dis- 
trict of Castoria, with its lake and the rugged 
mountains around it. They bordered also on the 
Atintanes, an Illyrian tribe, and according to Ar- 
rian ac^oined the Macedonian district called Ely- 
miotis, situated in the valley of the Haliacmon, and 
extending up to the source of that river. The Pa- 
raviei must have been also in the immediate vicinity 
of the Tyrophaei, another EpiroUc nation, seated at 
'the foot of Pindus, on the confines of Thessaly ; since 
Arrian, in describing a celebrated march of Alexan- 
der's from Macedonia into Bfleotia, states, that this 
prince passed through Eordsea and Elymiotis, and, 
having traversed the mountainous regions of Stym- 
phsa and Paravsea, descended into Thessaly. (De 
Exped. Alex. p. 8.) It is however possible that Ar- 
rian may allude to the district which Strabo calls 
Parorsea, and appears to place near the source of 
the Arachthus and Stympheea. (VII. p. 325.) It is 
evident, that the name in Arrian is corruptly written 
YlAfveuAt, but whether we ought to read Jlafavaiaf or 
tlofvpaiat is not certain. 

A passage occurs also in Plutarch which seems to 
have reference to the Paravsei, but it may in feet 
ai^rtain likewise to the Paroraei. That author, in 
his Greek Questions, speaking of the revcdutions and 
migrations of the ^nianes, a small Tbessalian clan, 

VOL. I. K 
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onginally settled near Dotium, at the foot of mount 
Ossa, observes, that, being driven from thence by 
the Lapithce, they fixed their abode in Molossia, near 
the river Aravas, whence they were called Paravae. 
The text stands thus : (K(t$tv t^j MoXoTatas t^ vepi toii 
'Apeuveai yipav Korftryov' cBm m/ofuicO^aaa TlapaevaUt (p. 
524.) this Palmerius conceived to be corrupt, suppos- 
ing that the Molossian river alluded to was tbe Aphas 
of Pliny : he therefore proposed to read t?;v vapk roy 
*Aoua» %apa* Karitr/oV oSct iw/xoiaSviiTixii TlapeavaToi. But 
by allowing the name of the river to remain as it is» 
whether it be the Arachthus or a branch of it, and 
for Ue^Mvm substituting UapapovaToi, a name which 
might afterwards be commonly pronounced Uapv- 
pcuoi, the change would certainly be much 1e^. I 
am however of opinion, that the Parareei of Tbucy- 
dides are to be distinguished from the Parorsei of 
Strabo and Plutarch, as they were not a Molossian 
people, being governed by an independent prince of 
their own. Steph. Byz. certainly terms them a 
Thesprotian clan, on the authority of Rhianus. (v. 
Uapa^oToi.) 

Sue fi* lleipaiMlcif xai lifMfiMtas 'Oft^ctXiqof. 

In another passage of Stephanus, Holstenius con- 
ceives we ought to read HixpKuaiot instead of Tapav- 
XtDt ; and I think he in right. One word more on the 
subject of the Paravaei. Ptolemy apparently places 
on the same parallel with PJeria, which was a pro- 
vince of Macedonia, the people whom he calls Ila^ 
9vwt, and to whom he ascribes the town of Eri- 
bcea. Most commentators have thought, that the 
Parthini of lUyria were here signified udder this 
disguised name'; but they would then necessarily 
r Palm. Gnec. Ant. I. c. 34. p. J 83. ' 
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have been mentioDed with the Taulantii and other 
lUyrian nations; neither does the latitude pointed 
out agree with this conjecture : we must therefore 
look elsewhere for the seat of this tribe ; and I con- 
jecture, that for Tlc^aMi we should read Uafaveuoi. 
This would make the difference of one letter only 
between the two names ; and the position which has 
been assigned to the latter agrees sufficiently with 
that of Ptolemy. A place named Eriboe is pointed 
out by Pouqueville in the district now called Ca- 
ramouradet, north of the Aous and the Zagora 
mountains. I conceive the Paravaei to have been 
thus named from their proximity to the river Aous 
or VoUmssa. 

Of Bolurus, mentioned by Steph. Byz. (v. BcXou- soiurus. 
pos) as a town of Thesprotia, nothing appears to be 
known. 

MOLOSSI. 

The Molossi occupied the north-eastern portion 
of Epirus ; that is, from the head of the Aous, and 
the mountainous district which connects Macedonia, 
Thessaly, and Epirus, to the Ambracian gulf, a small 
portion of the shores of which was considered to be- 
long to them. (Scyl. p. 12.) 

Molossis must therefore have comprehended the 
territory of Jannina, the present capital of Albania, 
together with its lake and mountains, including the 
country of the Tymphaei, which bordered on that 
part of Thessaly near the source of the Peneus. Its 
limits to the west cannot precisely be determined, 
as we are equally ignorant of those of Thesprotia. 

The Cassopaei appear to have occupied the inter- CM»pm. 
mediate space between these two portions of Epirus, 
to which they were referred indiscriminately, Strabo 
K 2 
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classing them with the Thesproti, (Vll. p, 324.) and 
Stephanus Byz. with the Molossi. (v. Koo-o-twnj.) Scy- 
lax, who places the Cassopi to the south of the Thes- 
proti, says they extended for half a day's sail along 
the coast, as far as the Anactorian or AmbraciaQ 
gulf. (Scyl. p. 12.) The same get^apher observes, 
that they lived in villages ; but, however true this 
may have been of the period in which he flourished, 
we hear afterwards of more than one town apper- 
taining to this people. Demosthenes, or whoever 
wrote the oration on the subject of Halonaesus, 
ascribes to them the cities of Pandosia, Buchetium, 
and Elatia, which Philip the son of Amyntas ob- 
tained by force, and delivered into the possession of 
his relation Alexander of Epinis. It was perhaps 
at that time that the Cassopsei passed under the do- 
minion of the Molossi. Another curious fact which 
we leam from this [>assage is, that these dties were 
colonized by the Eleans ; but we are not informed 
when this event took place. (Orat de Halon. 33; 
Cf. Strab. VII. p. 834.) 
PuiaiMik. Pandosia was not far removed irom the Acheron 
and the Acherusian lake, as we may infer from the 
passage in which Livy speaks of this dty with re* 
ference to the oracle delivered to Alexander king of 
Epirus. (VIII. p. 24.) It is not improbable, that the 
antiquities which have been discovered at Paramp^ 
thia, on the borders of the Soidwt territory, may 
belong to this ancient town. Mr. Hughes says^ 
" There can be no doubt that an ancient city did 
" once occupy this site, both from the remains of 
*' Hellenic building in the fortress, and the number 
" of beautiful bronze statues which have been dis- 
" covered here in excavations. In the fortress are 
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** coDsiderable substructioDS of ancient masonty; 
" and the foundations of severd houses and other 
" buildings within its circuit, shew that probablj 
" the whole city, or at least a considerable portion 
" of it, stood in this quarters.** References to Pan- 
dosia will be found in Strabo, VII. p. 324. Plin. IV. 
1. Steph. Byz. (v. n«»8o(r«».) 

Buchetium, Bucheta, or Bucenta, which we findBi 
thus differently written in Strabo, the Oration relative di 
to Halonnesus, and Theopompus, as quoted by Favo- 
rinus, (v. 'EAoTcio,) appears to hare been situated close 
to the Acherusian lake, and at no great distance from 
Ephyre or Cichynis. (Strab. VII. p. 324.) It is men- 
tioned in a fragmeat of Pcdybins as a fortress in 
which some ^tolians were confined by the Epirots. 
(XXII. 9.) The remains of this town are thus 
spoken of by Mr. Hughes : " Leaving the Achem- 
" sian lake, we bent our steps to the ruins of Bu- 
" chetium, which are about one mile distant. They 
" are situated upon a beautiful conical rock, near 
" the right bank of the Acheron ; and the Cyclopean 
" walls, constructed with admirable exactitude in 
'* the second style of ancient masonry, still remain 
" in a high state of preservation. In some parts 
" this ancient work remains to the height of ten or 
" fifteen feet, containing several fine towers and 
" gateways. Two r^uler lines encircle the hill, 
" one at the bottom and another near the top, which 
" latter encloses also a fort or citadel ; at the bot- 
" torn, on the south ude, run out some strong trans- 



B Tom. II. p. 306. Holland's graph HAN. are ascribed to 
Travels, t. II. p. 25 1 . Pandosia by numismatical writ- 

Some coins with the epi- era. Sestini Monet. Vet. p. 43. 
KS 
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" verse lines, between which the modern village 
*' stands called Castri*'." 

EUiia vel Elatia, or Elatria, as it was most commooly writ- 
ten, is noticed in Strabo, VII. p. 324. Favorinus, Har- 
pocratio, and Stephanus, (v. 'EAartia,) as well as in 
the Oration already referred to ; but all these ac- 
counts seem to be derived from Theopompus. I am 
not aware that any traveller has discovered the po- 
sition of Elatria ; it may have stood near the vil- 
lage of Luro; in which vicinity Dr. Holland ob- 
served some ancient ruins'. One of these sites was 

Biiiavei perhaps Bitia, another town of the Cassopaei, ac- 
cording to Theopompus, as quoted by Favorinus and 
HarpocratioD. Strabo calls it Batiae. (VII. p.324.) To 

L-iiHiupe. these we must add a city named Cassope, which was 
perhaps their metropolis. Steph. Bjz. ascribes it to 
the Molossi. Diodorus Siculus states, that Lyciscus, 
general of Cassander, encamped near Cassopaea when 
he invaded Epirus. (XVIII. 719. Cf. Plut. Qusest. 
Graec. 25.) The ruins of this city have not yet been 
explored, unless they are to be identified with those 
remarked by Mr. Hughes near Lelevo. " Proceed- 
" ing for about one hour south along the plain of 
" Lelevo, we arrived at the ruins of an andent Epi- 
" rotic city called Castrit upon the top of a beauti- 
" ful hill almost two miles in circuit. The lower 
" part of the walls are built in the Pseudo-Cydo- 
" pean style, and, like most ruins in this country, 
" exhibit remains of a superstructure of a much more 
" modem date"^." Ptolemy seems to place the Cas- 
sopaei and their city nearer Thessaly. (p. 85.) 

'' Tom. II. p. 3 1 6. obverae is seen a female bead. 

' There are aome medals be- ^ Tom. II. p. 328. 
lonffn^ to Cassope ; on the 
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We may now proceed to consider what remains 
of the Molossian territory. On the coast we find, 
after the mouth of the Acheron, the port and bay 
of Comarus, which Strabo describes as forming an Portm Co. 
isthmus of sixty stadia in the gulf of Ambracia, to- 
wards Nicopolis. (VII. p. 324.) Dio Cassius also al- 
ludes to it in his account of the battle of Actium. 
(L.) Modern maps have given no name to this ha- 
ven, which was probably near the present town of 
Canali. Strabo notices another harbour, which he 
describes as more spacious and convenient, and si- 
tuated about twelve stadia from Nicopolis. (VII. 
p. 334.) It is now called Port MUiea. 

Nicopolis, founded by Augustus in honour of theNicopoUi. 
great victory obtfuned by him at Actium, may be 
said to have risen out of the ruins of all the sur- 
rounding cities in Epirus and Acamania, and even 
as far as ^tolia, which were compelled to contribute 
to its prosperity. (Strab. VII. 325. Pausan. Eliac. I. 
S3, et Achaic 18.) So anxious was Augustus to 
raise his new colony to the highest rank among the 
cities of Greece, that he caused it to be admitted 
among those states which sent deputies to the Am- 
phictyonic assembly. (Pausan. Phoc. c. 8.) He also 
ordered games to be celebrated nrith great pomp 
every five years. Suetonius states that he enlarged 
a temple of Apollo ; and consecrated to Mars and 
Neptune the site on which his army had encamped 
before the battle of Actium, adorning it with naval 
trophies. (Aug. 18. Dio Cass. LI. Strab. loc. cit.) 
The name of this city occurs in Tacitus, Ann. II. 
53. et V. 10. Plin. IV. 1. Ptolemy, p. 85. Stepha- 
nus, and in a Greek epigram ascribed to Antipater : 
e4 
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Amnce^t <<*T)' fit Kaiffaf If 'Afififtati^f ipifinKaa 

&ii^iw Tt iti\u¥ arrh' 'AnaxTopivi, 
'Apyns 'Afi^ih^ou Tf, xaO Smnaa paivaxi nmJitf 

'Aaji hriSpwtrxn* laupipjaF^i vo'Xi^;, 
'EffeiTe tiuiMn\i¥ Sii^v taXiv, ivr) Sa vixi); 

♦a^f a»«0 TdiJniv Sii'xiVTati 'AKTi'aSof. 

Having afterwards fallen into decay, it was restored 
by the emperor Julian. (Mamert. Paneg. Cf. Niceph, 
XIV. 39.) Hierocles terms it the metropolis of Old 
Epirus. (p. 651.) St. Paul, in his Epistle to Titus, 
iii. 12., speaks of his intention of wintering at Ni- 
copolis : it is probable he there alludes to this city, 
but that is not certain, as there was another town 
of the same name not &r £rom Philippi in Mace- 
donia. 

Modem travellers describe the remains of Nicopo- 
lis as very extensive ; the site which they occupy is 
DOW known by the name of Preveta Fecehta. Mr. 
Hughes observes, that " the first view of the isthmus 
" on which it stood, covered with immense ruins of 
" ancient edifices, is particularly curious and sbik- 
** ing. The most prominent object is the ruin of a 
" large theatre, cresting the top of a rising eminence." 
. The same traveller noticed also " an aqueduct, which 
" brought water from the distance of thirty miles ; 
" a large enclosure, supposed to have been that of 
" the Acropolis, mentioned by Dio Cassius ; within 
" the city itself a beautiful little theatre, and a tem- 
" i^ of Ceres. Near the city are to be seen the 
*' ruins of the suburb, mentioned by Strabo, where 
" the Actiao games were celebrated''.'* 

■'Tom. II. p. 412. Holland's Tn*els, torn. I. p. 103. 
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A few miles abore NicopoUs, a rirer discharges 
itself into the gulf of Arta, the ancient Ambradan 
gulf, which must be the Cbaradra of Folybiu8> now cwadn 
Lourteka, or river of latro. This historiaD, after 
giving an account of the capture of Ambracus, a 
fintress on the gulf, by Philip king of Macedon, in- 
forms us, that this prince marched irora thence, v^o- 
yfyt wofa XofoBpea, being anxious to cross the gulf at 
its entrance, in order to attain the opposite coast of 
Acamania, where Actium was situated. (IV. 63.) 
There was also a town called Charadrus, or Chars- ci 
drum, as appears from another passage in the same 
historian ; and it maj seem doubtful which of the 
two is here alhided to. Polybius speaks of Chara- 
drus as a fortress of Epirus, where some .£tolian 
envoys, who had been intercepted by the Epirots 
on their way to Rome, were detained. (XXII. 9.) 
Among the Fragments of Ennius is a verse in 
which alluson is made to the river above men- 
tioned' : 

Mi^lens est pecten Cbaradrumque apud Ambnunai. 
Mr. Hughes is probably right in ascribing to Chara- 
drus the ruins which he explored on the right bank 
of the river Luro. " The lower part of the walls 
** exhibit a very excellent specimen of the ancient 
" Pseudo-Cyclopean masonry, and support a super- 
" structure of apparently modem date. The style of 
" building indicates three different eras ; that of the 
" ancient Grecian, the Roman, and the more modern 
*' Frank. Its distance is three hours from Aria, and 
** nine or ten from Preveta'^." The modem name cX 
this ruined fortress is Bogotu. Pouqueville ima- 

■ See the remarks of Palnterius, Gmc. Ant. I. II. c. 7. p. 298. 
■• Travels, t. U. p. 335. 
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ffneA erroneously, as it will be shewn, that these 
remains were those of the celebrated dtj of Ambra- 
cia; and he is equally mistaken in supposing that 
the river L/Uro is the ancient Arachthus". 

The Molossi must have possessed several towns 
in the interior ; as we are told by Polybius, that out 
of the seventy Epirotic cities destroyed by Paulus 
.£mi)ius, the greater number belonged to this people. 
(Ap. Strab. VII. p. 822.) Few of these are, however, 
PauaroD. named in history. The most celebrated was Passa- 
ron, which might be considered as their capital, since 
Plutarch, in the Life of Fyrrhus, reports, that the 
kings of Epinis conveDed there the solemn assembly 
of the whole nation, when, after having performed 
the customary sacrifices, they took an oath that they 
would govern according to the estabUshed laws ; and 
the people, in return, swore to maintain the consti- 
tution, and to defend the kingdom. After the suc- 
cessful termination of the war with Perseus king (rf 
Macedon, L. Anicius the praetor, who commanded 
in Illyria, was ordered to reduce those towns of Epi- 
rus which had shewn an inclination to favour the 
cause of the enemy. On entering Molossia, the Ro- 
man army appeared before the waits of Passaron, 
which at first made some show of resistance ; but, 
on the representation of one of the principal citi- 
zens, it was induced to submit. On being apprised 
of this resolution, Antinous and Theodotus, who had 
been the chief instigators of its defection from the 
Roman interest, sallied out of the town, and met 
their death at the outposts of the enemy. (Liv. XLV. 
S6.) Passaron, however, did not escape the sentence 



■■ Tom. II. p. 242. 
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which, doomed to destructioD bo atanj of the unfor- 
tunate dties of Epinis. It was given up to plunder, 
and its walls were levelled to the ground. (Id. XLV. 
34.) With r^ard to the site of this ancient citj, it 
seems highly probable that it is to be identified with 
some remarkable ruios, described hj more than one 
traveller, near Joannina, in a S. S. W. direction, and 
about four hours from that city. Mr. Hughes, who 
examined them carefully, was inclined at first to refer 
them to Cassope, but subsequently he ccaiceived they 
ought to be assigned to Fassaron. I shall here quote 
that intelligent traveller's description of the remains 
in question. " We aoon saw before us the fine moun- 
" tain OUttika, which bounds the side of the plain of 
" Dramistt*. After a ride of about four hours, we 
" arrived at the ruins of an old Epirotic city, afford- 
" ing one of the best and most perfect specimens of 
" the ancient military architecture that we had hi- 
" therto beheld. Nor is it interesting on this ac- 
" count only, since it exhibits also, in a very high 
" state of preservation, the largest theatre which has 
" been yet discovered in Greece. This theatre com- 
" mands a fine view of the rich plain towards the 
" S. £. It was partly cut out of a rocky eminence, 
" and partly constructed of fine hewn stones in the 
** style called Isodomon. The great mass of ruins 
" which it presents to the ^e is very picturesque. 
" The city to which this magnificent theatre was an- 
" nexed, is divided into two parts of nearly equal 
*' dimensions, the one defended by fortifications of 
" great strength, the other merely surrounded by a 
" wall of moderate size*'," &c. The unusual size of 

« Tom. II. p. 486. Holland's Trovels, t. 11. p. 265. 
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the theatre above described, seems well calculated 
for the great national assembly which was convened 
at Passaron. 

Tecmon was another Molossian town occupied 
by the Romans under similar circumstances with 
Passaron. {Lir. XLV. 26.) Steph. Byz. is the only 
author, besides Livy, who has noticed the existence 
of this place, (v. TtKfun.) As it appears to have been 
situated near Passaron, it may perhaps agree with 
the position assigned to some considerable ruins by 
Mr. Hughes, " at the southern extremity of the lake 
" of Joannina, on the summit of a rocky mountain 
" of moderate height ; it is called Gastrixua. The 
" walls of this city are in some places surprisingly 
" perfect, and remain with many of their towers to 
** the height of eighteen or twenty feet. The length 
*' of the city was very great in proportion to its 
*' breadth ; and the whole appears to have been oc- 
" cupied by inhabitants in ages much posterior to 
" the Roman conquest^." 

Horreum and Phylace were two other Epirotic 
fortresses of Molossia, which were taken and de- 
stroyed by the Romans ; but as Livy states no par- 
ticulars, by which their positions can be ascertained, 
(XLV. 26.) we can only form conjectures on the 
subject. That of Phylace perhaps corresponds with 
the vestiges observed by Mr. Hughes near the vil- 
lage of Velchista, on the western side of the lake of 
Joannina'i. Horreum may agree with other ruins, 
pointed out by the same traveller, at a small village 
named Gardikaki, where is a conical hill, with its 
summit surrounded by very fine Pseudo-Cyclopean 

F Tom. II. p. 477. 1 Tom. II. p. 483. 
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walls dilapidated in many places ; their circuit ap- 
pears to be about a mile and a half. 

Modem traTellers have expressed some surprise 
that DO mention is made in history d the lake of 
Jannina, and have even been led to suppose that 
this considerable expanse of water could not have 
existed in aucient times'. But the fact is not per- 
haps as they state it. Eustathius, as Palmerius had 
already observed, notices a lake in the Molossian 
country under the name of nafi.0vTif ?Jfunj, which PunbotiB 
can only refer to that of Jannina, since no other, I 
believe, is to be found in this part of Epirus. Eusta- 
thius. in his Commentary on the Odyssey, F. 188. re- 
ports that Neoptolemas, after the siege of Troy, 
crossed from Thessdy into Molossia, and settled in 
that country on the shores of the lake Pambotis. 
But there is a more direct allusion to the lake of 
Joannina in the orations of Procopius on the edifices 
raised and restored by Justinian ; he there observes 
that there was an ancient city named Eunea fromEnrM. 
the abundance of its supply of water. Not far from 
thence was a lake, having an island in the midst of it, 
containing a remarkable hill, which was fortified by 
Justinian, and to which he afterwards removed the 
inhabitants of Eunea which was in a defenceless 
state. (Procop. de .£dif. Justin. Orat. IV.) This 
description answers perfectly to that which modem 
travellers give of Joanntna and its lake. Dr. Hol- 
land more especially gives a very animated account 
of his approach to that city: "When little more 
" than two miles distant," says he, " the whole view 

' Mr. Hughes conceives these • Holland's TrarelB, 1. 1, p. 
ruins may possibly be -those of 20i. 
Dodona, t. II. p. 481. 
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" opened suddenly before us ; a magnificent scene, 
" and one that is still almost single in my recoUec- 
" tion. A large lake spreads its waters along the 
" base of a lofty and precipitous mountain, which 
" forms the first ridge of Pindus on this side. Op- 
" posed to the highest summit of this mountain, and 
" to a small island which lies at its base, a peninsula 
" stretches forward into the lake from its western 
" shore, terminated by a perpendicular face of rock. 
" This peninsula forti^ the fortress oi Joannina^.*' 
It is evident that this fortress is built on the site of 
Justinian's castle, and Joannina itself probably oc- 
cupies the situation of Eurcea, which was in the 
plain, and near the shores of the lake. Procopius, 
it is true, does not positively state that Euroea was 
in Epirus ; but of this fact we are informed by Hi- 
erocles, who, in his Synecdemus, (p. 651.) classes it 
with the towns of that province, and Wessding, in a 
note on the place, remarks, that mention is made of 
a bishop of Eurcea in the Acts of Chalcedon. 

Diodorus Siculus speaks of a town named Euiy- 
menee in this part of Epirus, when relating an expe- 
dition made by Cassander into Epirus, which was 
then governed by Alcetas. This sovereign, on find- 
ing himself abandoned by his army, retired to Eury- 
mense ; but, being pursued by the Macedonian gene- 
ral, he was again forced to take refuge in flight, 
when Eurymense fell into the hands of the enemy, 
and was n^ed to the ground. (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 
719.) 

Stephanus ascribes one among the several towns 
named Megara in antiquity to the Molossi. (v. Mt- 

yapa.) 
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We have jet to notice some small Epirotic clans 
occupying the mountainous tract of country to the 
. nor^-east of the lake of Joannina, and the western 
slope of Pindus, which separated them from Thes- 
saly. Of these the Tymphsei are the most firequeotlyTymphm. 
named by geographers and other writers. They 
were probably so called from mount Tymphe, orTymphe 
Stympheasit iswritteninStrabo, (VII.p. 3S4.)whophemonB. 
affirms that the Arachthus, a considerable river of 
which we have already spoken, took its rise from 
thence. The Arachthus answers to the river o£Arta, 
which is said to flow from the Zagora mountains 
which branch off" from the central chain of Pindus. 
Here therefore we must place the l^mphaei. These 
probably are the same mountains which Livy terms 
Llngon, when describing the flight of Philip ofi^«eon 
Macedon after he had been driven by Flamininus 
from the defiles of the Aous. On the second day he 
reached these mountains, " which belong to Epirus, 
" but are interposed between Macedonia and Thea- 
" saly to the north end the east. Their sides are 
" covered with forests, but on the summit are exten- 
" sive plains and perpetual springs of water. Here 
" Philip remained a few days, uncertain which course 
*• to take, at last he determined to penetrate into 
« Thessaly." (Liv. XXXII. 14. °) But as the name 
of LingoD occurs in no other author, we might sub- 
stitute that of Polyanus, which Strabo notices as an VtAjvaa 
Epirotic mountain in these parts. (VII. p. 827.) Mo- 
dem maps give the name of Pal<BO-voum to part of 
this great ridge. The Tymphsei are also placed by 
Strabo close to the sources of the Peneus, since they 

" Holland'8 Travels, 1 1, p. 323. Hughes's Traveb, t. U. p. 279. 
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are said to hare had frequent disputes with the 
Thess&lians respecting the possession of that qiot, 
(VII. p. 337-) which description agrees very well with 
the modem position of Mexsa>vo, It has been said 
that this people was indiscriminatelj called Tym- 
phsei and Stymphsei, and their territory Tymphsea 
or Stymphsea. (Arrian. Exped. Alex. p. 8. Diod. 
Sic. XVII. 59S;.) But I cannot agree with Palme- 
rius in supposing that the district called Stymphalia 
is the same as Stymphsea, for though the correction 
is easy, we should have to make it in no less than 
four different authors, which renders it very impro- 
bable. As this tract of country appears to belong 
to Macedonia, we shall again revert to this subject 
in the following section. The mountains of Tym- 
pbeea, according to Theophrastus, abounded in a sort 
of gypsum used for cleaning vestments, (de Lapld. 
II. 62.) 

T^mpiuM. Stephanus Byz. speaks of a town named Tym- 
phiea, but it is noticed by no one else. (v. Tv^t^.) 

Tnmpya. Tntmpya is better known as the place where Poly- 
sperchoD, one of Alexander's generals, caused Her- 
cules, a son of that prince, to be assassinated at the 
instigation of Cassander ; Folysperchon was a native 
^ <^ Tymphsea. (Diod. Sic. XX. 746.) Lycophron 
thus alludes to this event. 

'O t' tuVu >citm Tpoft/wimi KH^m 
'Ev ^ Tftr' av6n 'HpaxXq i^Jtrti Spaxcov 
luitfaihf tv $alimifiv AlSiiitn vpifuf, 
Tov AUtxtvri xavo Tltpirieaf vmpas 

Trampya is also noticed by Stephanus. (v. Tpc^unta.) 

Biuiuna. The same lexic(^apber speaks of Bunima as being 

situated near Trampya, and asserts that it was 
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fbuoded by Ulysses, (v. Bewctjuo.) I am not avare 
of any remains <^ antiquity which can be referred to 
either of these places. The situation of Memovo 
might agree with that of Trampya aa described abore 
by Lycophron. 

I have already mentioned the Parorsea as a dis-PwwtM 
trict in this directioD ; Strabo evidently places it near 
the source of the Arachthus. (VII. p. 325.) We find 
in Steph, Byz. a Macedonian city of this name, 
which may probably apply to the present tract of 

country, (v. Xle^v^eta.) 

We hear also of the Talares of Molossia; these T>i>ra*. 
were descended from a tribe so called, that had been 
originally settled near mount Tomarus, but which 
had ceased to exist in Strabo's time, (IX. p. 434.) 
The Aphidantes are mentioned by Steph. Byz. as a Aphidan- 
part of the Molossi, (v. 'A^/^wref,) as well as the"* 
Sonettini, noticed by the poet Rhianus in his Thes-DoD«ttinL 
salia, 

'Arop AnfrrrlMf ^ irpiipot Kipatii§t. 

(ap. St^h. Byz. v. AwdTiwi,) the Genosei (v. Ttmeuoi) OeuoaL 
and Hypslochii. {'Tiaikaxm.) ^Jf^ 

We must now close this description of Epirus 
with some account of the republic of Ambracia. Ambncu. 
This celebrated city is said to have been founded by 
some Corinthians headed by Tolgus or Torgus, who 
was either the brother or the son of Cypselus, chief of 
Corinth, (Strab. VII.p. 3S5. Seym. Ch.v. 452.) though 
other traditions have represented it as already exist- 
ing long before that period. (Anton. Z^ber. Metam. 
c. 4. Dion. Hal. Ant. Bom. I. 50. Eustath. ad Dion. 
Feri^. V. 493.) It is certain, however, that it de- 
rived all its importance and celebrity from the Corin- 
thian settlement established there about 650 years 

VOL. I. L 
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before Christ. It may be collected from Aiistotle 
and Plutarch that it fell early under the dominion of 
tyrants; but thia did not continue long, (Aristot. 
Polit. V. 4. Plut. Amat.) as we find it already a 
powerful and independent city towfirds the com- 
mentxment of the Peloponnesian war, in which it 
espoused the cause of Corinth and Sparta. 

Advantageously placed near the gulf to which it 
gave its name, it had acquired, even before that pe- 
riod, some maritime celebrity, since it contributed 
seven ships to the Greek fleet at Salamis, (Herod. 
VIII. 45.) and twenty-six to the CoTinthians in their 
war with Corcyra. (Thuc. I. 46.) 

It appears from Thucydides, that Ambracia at this 
time had acquired considerable influence over the 
neighbouring barbarous tribes throughout Epirus, 
and even as far as Illyria and Macedonia. It was 
principally owing to these extensive relations with 
the north-western parts of Greece, chat this city was 
enabled to raise a formidable army to assist the La- 
cedaemonian general Cnemus in the conquest of 
Acamania. (Thuc. II. 80.) The failure of this ex- 
pedition did not deter the Ambraciots from prose- 
cuting their plans of conquest on the neighbouring 
town of Argos Amphilochium, of which they were 
once possessed, but had been subsequently expelled 
by the Athenian fleet under Phormio. (Thuc. II. 68.) 
With this view they collected all their forces, and 
being joined by a considerable body of Peloponne- 
sians, headed by a Spartan office named Burylochus, 
they took up a position near Olpee, a ftnliress of Am^ 
philochia close to the gulf, and only three miles dis- 
tant from Apgos. On hearing of these hostile pre- 
parations, the Amphilochians and Acanianiuis were 
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not slow in taking up armEi, and, having applied to 
DemosthcDes, a most able Athenian general then 
stationed at Naupactus, to put himself at the head 
of their troops, they attacked the enemy at Olpae, 
and gained a complete victory. The reinforcements 
which had been despatched by the Ambraciots be- 
fore they heard of the issue of the battle, being sur- 
foised through the skiUiil arrangements of Demos- 
thenes, were also defeated with great slaughter, a 
small remnant only escaping to carry home the news 
of this disaster. Thucydides assures us, that the 
loss sustained oo this occasion was greater than any 
which ever befell a Grecian city in the same space of 
time during the whole course of the war ; and he ex- 
presses his opinion, that, if Demosthenes had imme- 
diately marched forward to Ambracia, it must have 
surrendered without resistance. The jealousy appa- 
rently entertained by the Acamanians of the rising 
influence of Athens in this quarter, prevented them 
fivm following up their success, and was thus the 
means of saving the city. 

After the departure of the Athenian auxiliaries, a 
treaty was concluded between the Acamanians and 
Ambraciots for the space of one hundred years, on 
terms very creditable to the moderation of the con- 
queror. The Corinthians shortly afterwards sent 
300 colonists to Ambracia, to repair in some measure 
the severe loss which its population had sustained. 
(Thuc.III. 105. et seq.) No further mention is made of 
this town throughout the Feloponnesian war, except- 
ing the circumstance of its sending troops to the re- 
lief of Syracuse when besieged by the Athenians. 
(Thuc. VII. 58.) A still longer interval elapses be- 
fore we learn from Demosthenes the interesting fact 
l2 
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of its independence having been menaced hy Philip, 
who seems to have entertained the project of annex- 
ing it to the dominions of his brother-in-law, Alex- 
ander king of the Molossians. (Demosth. Phil. III. 
85.) Whether it actually fell into the possession of 
that monarch is uncertain, but there can be no 
doubt of its having been in the occupation of Philip, 
since Diodorus Siculus asserts, that the Ambradots, 
on the accession of Alexander the Great to the 
throne, ejected tlie Macedonian garrison stationed 
in their city. (XVII. 563.) Ambracia, however, did 
not long enjoy the freedom which it thus r^ained, 
for, having fallen into the hands of Pyrrhus, we are 
told that it was selected by that prince as his usual 
place of residence. (Strab.VII.p.325. Liv.XXXVIII. 
9.) Ovid seems to imply that he was interred 
there : 

Nee tua quam Pyrrhi felicius oesa quiescant, 
Sp&rsa per Ambracias quae jacuere vias. Ibis. t. SOS. 
Many years after, being under the dominion of the 
^tolians, who were at that time involved in hostili- 
ties with the Romans, this city sustained a si^e 
against the latter, almost unequalled in the annals 
of ancient warfare for the gallantry and perseve- 
rance displayed in the defence of the town. (Polyb. 
Frag. XXII. 13.) Livy, who takes his account of this 
memorable siege from Polybius, describes Ambracia 
Peiranthe as placed Under a steep hill named Perranthe. The 
same probably which Dicsearchus calls the sacred 
mount, (v. S6.) " The town, as it faces the plain and 
" river, (Arachthus,) looks to the east ; the citadel, to 
" the west; the river Arachthus, flowing from Atha- 
" mania, falls into the gulf, which derives its name 
" from the town. Besides the hills and river> it is 
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" fortified by a strong wall, the circiut of which is ra- 
" ther more than three miles." ' A part of the town 
was named Pyirheum, probahly fram its containing- 
the palace of Pyrrhus. (Liv. XXXVIII. 5.) The 
same author notices also a temple of i£sculapiu8. 
(loc. cit.) Another part of the town was named 
Dexamene, as we learn from Steph. Byz. (t. Acfa-Denun«w. 

On a truce being at length concluded between the 
^tolians and Romans through the mediation of 
Amynander king of Athamania, Ambracia opened its 
gates to Fulvius Nobilior the Roman consul, whoi 
on obtaining possession of the town, stripped it of all 
the statues and pictures with which it had been so 
richly adorned by Pyrrhus, and removed them to 
Rome. (Polyb. Frag. XXII. 13. Liv. XXXVIII. 
9.) This act of spoliation became afterwards a sub- 
ject of discussion in the senate at Rome. (Liv. 
XXXVIII. 43.) Ambrada firom this time appears 
to have been reduced to a state of insignificance, 
and Augustus, by traDsferring its inhabitants to Ni- 
copolis, completed its desolation. (Strab. VII. p. 325. 
Pausan. EUac. I. 23.) Palmerius is wrong, however, 
in supposing that it was destroyed, with the other 
towns of Epirus, by .^Eknilius Paullus*, as we find 
mention of it in Caesar (III. 36.) and Cicero, (in 
Pis. 37.) 

In regard to the top(^raphy of this ancient city, 
most travellers and antiquaries are of opinion that it 
must have stood near the town of Aria, which now 
gives its name to the gulf; and there appears no 
reason for dissenting from this opinion. The an- 
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cient authorities, which concur in fixing the site of 
Ambracia in this vicinity, are the following. Scylax 
observes that this Greek city was contiguous to the 
Molossi, and about eighty stadia from the sea. It 
had a fort close to the shore, also a most beauti^I 
harbour ; and its territory extended along the gulf 
for a hundred and twenty stadia. (Scyl. Peripl. p. 
12.) We have pretty nearly the same account in 
IHcsearchus,who affirms,that Greece commenced from 
this point, and that the town was situated nearly in 
the centre of the gulf at the distance of eighty stadia 
-from the coast, and three days journey from Thes- 
saly. Near it was the river Arachthus, flowing 
towards the sea, and a hill which was accounted sa- 
cred. (Dicsearch. Stat. Grsec. v. 24.) Strabo difiers 
somewhat from these two writers, by stating that 
Ambracia was only a few stadia distant from the 
gulf; it is highly probable, however, that for oX/yuv 
we should read oy^o^Kurra. I am surprised to see 
that the Paris editor of the French translation of 
this author reads oKrvT. It is quite impossible, I 
imagine, to admit this reading, as there is no spot 
so near the coast, which is flat and marshy, that 
could answer to the description given of this city 
by Livy and Polybius. Strabo says only, that the 
Arachthus is navigable for ships a few stadia ftvm 
its mouth, and not that Ambracia was so situated. 
Arta is somewhat more than ten miles from the 
coast, but Pliny, as Dr. Holland well remarks, states 
the sea to hare retired considerably fW)m the port 
of Ambracia. (II. 85. ') This traveller noticed some 
remains of antiquity near the town of Arta, though 
he inclines to suppose they belonged to the fortress 

^T. lU. p. 108. 'T.I. p. 120. 
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of Ambracus. It is evident however from Folyluus 
that Ambracus was doae to the sea. 

Mr. Hughes says, "There seems do doubt but 
" that Arta occupies the site of the ancient colony 
" Ambracia. It stands at the same distance the 
" latter did, both from the sea and the ruins of Am- 
" philochian Ai^os, that is, seven hours, or; as Livy 
" says, twenty-two miles ; it is similarly situated 
" with regard to the Arachthus^ and, like its prede- 
" cessOT, is commanded by a ru^ed height towards 
** the east, upon which appear considerable remains 
" of an ancient citadel ; it has succeeded also to the 
" honour of giving its name to the gulf*." 

The name of Arta appears as early as the time 
of the Byzantine historians, Georgius Acropii^ta, 
and Cantacuzenus ''. The river which flows by that 
town is evidently the Arachthus or Arethon, for it isAnchthui 
written both wajrs. It has been already seen, that it thu> et ' 
flows from that part of the chain of Pindus which 
belonged to the ancient Tymphs^; and we learn 
■irora Polybius, 8tn^, and Livy, that it ran by Am- 
hrada. Lycophron, who calls it Arsthus, speaks 
of it as the boundary of Greece on this side. Am- 
bracia, therefore, being always accounted a city of 
Ciraecia Propria, must have stood on its left bank '. 

\»t^pitu crjifyyaiwj AwrJgu vvA<u. v. 409- 

and his commentator Tzetzes quotes a verse firom 
Callimachus in which it is -menUoned : 

A] Bi jSoux^fuioH) %»f SirfWi>^f ■Xi's; 'A^«i9eu. 

• T. II. p. 432. Rogota, since that ruined for- 

' '' Gneo. Ant lib. II. c. 7. p. tress is Hituated on the rjght 

313, bank of the Luro river, which 

' We cannot therefore ad- that writer conuders to be the 

tnit with Pouquerille, that ArachthtH. 
this city occupi«i the site of 
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That the Arachthus was a considerable stream may 
be inferred from Liry, who relates that Perseus, 
king of Macedon, was detained on its banks by high 
floods, on his way to Acamania. (XLIII. 31.) 

Dicaearchus says that the country in which Am- 

Drj^pis bracia was situated was named Dryopis. (v. SO.) 
This would prove that the Dryopes once extended 
from the shores of the Ambracian gulf to the mouth 
of the Sperchius and mount (Eta. (Cf Anton. Liber. 
Met. c. 4.) Stephanus Byz. speaks of a place 

Cnnia. called Cnuiia, in the territory of Ambracia, on the 
authority of Tbeopompus ; (v. KpaKta ;) and Pliny 

CnniB notices a mountain of that name in the same vici- 

"""^ nity. (IV. 2.) 

Ambracu*. Ambracus was a fortress dependent on Ambracia, 
and which some critics have confounded with that 
city ; among these appears to be professor Schweig- 
hseuser, in his edition of Polybius**. It is easy, how- 
ever, to see clearly from that writer that they are very 
distinct : he informs us, that Philip, the son of De- 
metrius king of Macedon, being engaged in a war 
with the ^tolians, who were in possession of Am- 
bracia, was induced by the Epirots to besiege Am- 
bracus, with the view of afterwards making himself 
master of the city. " For Ambracus," says he, " is 
" a place well fortified with a rampart and wall, 
" and being surrounded by marshes, it has only one 
" narrow approach by a chaussee from the land ; it 
" is also situated conveniently with respect to the 
" country and city of the Amliradots." The hbto- 
rian then proceeds to relate, that the place surren- 
dered to the Macedonians after a siege of forty days. 

''See thelnileic,v. Ambracus. guished them, Gnec. AnL hb. 
Palmeriua had however dUtin- II. c. 7. p. 314. . 
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(IV. 61. and 68.) Mr. Hawkins, who is also of opi- 
nion that Arta correspontls with Ambrada, disco- 
vered the ruins of Ambracus in the marshes, a little 
to the westward of the mouth of the Arachthus ; 
this spot is now known hj the name of Fido- 
Castro'. These low lands at the mouth of the 
Arachthus seem to have rendered the approach to 
the harbour difficult and dangerous. 

oneque malignos 

AmbradK portus. ■ Lucan. V. 661. 

Many ancient writers speak of the gulf of Ambrada. Ambnchu 
The first of these is Orpheus, or whoever wrote the*""*" 
poems ascribed to him. 

8cylax is singular in calling it the bay of Anacto- 
rium ; he observes, that the distance from its mouth 
to the farthest extremity was one hundred and 
twenty stadia, whilst the enb^nce was scarcely four 
stadia broad. (Peripl. p. 13.) Polybius describes it 
as formed by an arm of the Sicilian sea, and as se- 
parating Epirus from Acamania. Its mouth is not 
five stadia broad, but inland it extends for one hun- 
dred stadia, and its length may be estimated at three * 
hundred stadia. (V. 63.) Strabo, however, states, that 
the wliole drcuit is not more than three hundred 
stadia, (VII. p. S25.) which is perhaps what Polybius 
meant to say, and agrees nearly with the real dis- 
tance. (Cf Thuc. I. 75. Dicaearch. loc. cit. Mel. II. 
2. Bio Cass. L. Flin. IV. 1.) This gulf appears 
to have abounded with every kind of fish ; but the 
sort called xaxpoi was esteemed a particular dainty, 
according to the poet Archestratus, as quoted by 
Athemeus. . 

« Walfole'a Collection, L II. p. '187. 
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Seii^ ax' aicninmi. to yap (?tiv yixiapo; ario(. 

Before we dismiss the subject of Epirus, it seems 
proper to notice the roads which traversed that pro- 
vince. Three onty are marked ia the tabular Itine- 
rary, and these very imperfectly as to their detail. 
The two first of these appear to have led from Apol- 
lonia to Nicopolis ; the one along the coast, the other 
through the interior of Chaonia and Thesprotia. The 
stations of the former are thus given in the Itinerary 
above mentioned : 



AndenttuunM. 


Modern namea. 


RomunnilM. 


Apnllonia 
Aulona 


PoUina 
Valona 


XVI. 


AcrocerauraoB 




XXXIII. 


Phoenice 


Phmiki . 


XLI. 




Butrinto - 


LVI. 


adDianam 




VIII. 


Glykys-Umen 
Acliam Nicopolin 


Glsfki - - - 
Prevesa Vecckia 


XIII. 
XX. 






Apolloma 

ad Acto Ceraunk 


PoUina - - - 


XXXIII. 


Phanice 


Pheniki . - - 


XLI. 


Butroto 


Butrinto - 


LVI.f 


Glykys limen 
Actia Nicopoli 


GlyH • . - 
Prevesa Vecchia 


XXX. 
XX. 



' The other road, which has been already alluded 
to under the head of Chaonia, is ilesciibed as follows 
in the Table. 

f Notwilhstandlng the agree- persuaded it b fyahj, as the 
ment of die two Itinerariea in real dietance does not otceed 
Ttsatd to this number, I am twenty-MX miles. 
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lU 


Andent nflmn. 

Apollooia 
Amantiam 


HtdmnaiiiM. 
Pdlina 
liTtvitna - 


- XXX. 


Hadnauopolim 
lUo 


DritwpoK . 
Setio 


- LV. 

- XXIV. 


• • 


• • . _ 


- XII. 



Actiam Nicopolim Prevesa Vecchia • XLV. 

The same Itinerary lays down a route from Ni- 
copolis to Larissa in Thessaly, but without specify- 
ing any stations : its whole extent is stated to be 
seventy miles ; but this falls short of the real distance - 
by at least ?ixty miles in a straight line. 

CORCYRA. 
Thb celebrated island, which from its vicinity to 
the coSst of Epirus seems naturally to belong to the 
■present section, is said to have been first known 
under the name of Drepane, perhaps from its simi- 
larity in shape to a scythe. 

'Ecrri Si ri; iropfl^To trK^oirtpi] 'lov/oio 
• ««*»»« 

Afollon. Argom. IV. 9SS. 
The Scholiast on this passage cites Aristotle's His- 
tory of the Corcyrean Republic. To this name suc- 
ceeded that of Scheria, always used by Homer, and 
by which it was probably known in his time. 

Of iga ^vqrEHr' aMjSq rAmixwri; 'A^qng 
IIuTBv i«* Axfuynoi A(ir» 8e S^^pf')'' ipaTtnif. 

Od. H. 79. 

From the Odyssey we learn that this idand was 
ihen inhabited l^ Phieacians, a people who even at 
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that early period, had acquired considerable skill in 
nautical affairs, and possessed extensive commercial 
relations, since they traded with the Phoenicians, and 
also with Euboea, and other countries. An inquiry 
into the origin of these Phaeacians, and whence they 
acquired their maritime skill, will not be uninterest- 
ing. Homer's account leads us to suppose they came 
from another country, which he calls Hyperia, 
whence they had been expelled by their more pow- 
erful neighbours the Cyclopes. 

O) *pl» /*!» »»t' hetiov B» lipuxVV 'T^V'JJ 
"Atx*" K»K>^«rm, At^pm itipiptipKyrat , 
or o-^fof rinrxorro ^if^i Si ^tfrtfu r)aa.v. 

Od. Z. 4. 

But it is very difl&cult to determine to what country 
he there alludes. The commentators of the poet 
imagine that Sicily is meant, from the circumstance 
of Camarina, a city of that island, having once been 
called Hyperia ; and also from the Cyclopes, accord- 
ing to Homer hiiDBelf, having had their abode in 
Sicily. But it seems improbable that the Phaeacians 
would have removed to such a distance; nor does 
the epithet evfvyof<f apply well to an island, though 
Sicily is certainly very extenave. Lastly, it may 
be doubted, whether the Cyclopes, if they are to be 
considered as a real people, did not inhabit other 
countries also. Many ancient writers certainly at- 
tribute to them those massive works, which are yet 
the admiration of traveUers, at Tiryns, Aigos, and 
Mycenje. I am rather indined to suppose that the 
Pheeacians came from the continent of Illyria or 
Epirus. Mannert thinks they were Libumian Illy- 
rians ; and this is not improbable, as we have seen 
there was an island named Corcyfa on their coast; 
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and thej were certainly^ a seaiaring people : but what 
is still more concIusiTe, is the fact mentioned hj 
Strabo, that the Corinthians, when they colonized 
the island, found it already occupied by the Libumt 
(VI. p. 414.) That the Scheria of Homer and Corcyra 
are the same, we are assured by Thucydides, who 
states, that the Corcyreians prided themselves not a 
little on the naval glory of their Phsadan ancestors. 
(I. 25.) Apollonius states, that Corcyra had received 
a colony of Colchians before the %rrival of the Corin- 
thians: 

audi Si v^ag 

'Aiiptf itaaaavTO fUTd yjiinv. Aroon. IV. 1210 
Plutarch speaks also of an Eretrian colony, (Qusest. 
Grace. II.) but it is to Corinth that the imfwrtance of 
this settlement unquestionably belongs. (Herod. III. 
49. Thuc. I. 35.) Strabo informs ua, that Archias, 
the founder of Syracuse, touched at Corcyra, oia his 
way from Corinth to Sidly^ for the purpose of land- 
ing Chersicrates, a descendant of the Heraclidae, with 
a force sufficient to expel the Libumi, then in pos? 
session of the island. (VI. p. 414.) The date of this 
event may be placed about 758 B. C. So rapid was 
the increase and prosperity of this new colony, that 
we find it able to cope with its opulent mother state 
not many years after its establishment, when it bid 
defiance to the power of Feriander, who then had 
the sovereign direction of its affairs. Herodotus has 
related at length the circumstances which*inv«lved 
the two staties in. war; and explains also the cause 
of that bitter hatred which actuated both parties in 
the commencement of the Peloponnesianwar.(Herod. 
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}II. 4S.) Thuc^dides reports, that the first naval 
engagement which took place in the seas of Greece, 
was fought between the Corinthians and Corcyreans 
about two hunched and thirty-three years before that 
epoch. (1. 13.) The conduct of Corcyra in the Per- 
sian war must ever be regarded as an instance of 
that mean and crooked policy which always seems 
to have directed the counsels of that island. Having 
promised their aid, as Herodotus openly declares, to 
the confederate Gr^ks, they equipped a fleet, which 
was ordered to advance no further than Tsenarus, 
there to await the issue of the struggle between the 
allies and the Persians. In case the latter proved 
victorious, which was the result anticipated, they 
were to excuse themselves to Xerxes, on the plea 
that they had been prevented by adverse winds 
from contributing to bis victory. (Herod. VII. I68w) 
Their ungenerous conduct on this occasion agrees 
with the character which the narrative of Thucydi- 
des obliges us to ascribe to these islanders. The cir- 
cumstances by which they were again involved in a 
war with their mother state have already been de- 
tailed under the head of Epidamnus. In the first 
engagement which ensued on the commencement of 
hostilities, the Corcyreans were successful; but in 
the second they would probably have been severely 
defeated, had it not been for the timely support they 
derived from their new allies the Athenians. (Thuc. 
I. 49. and 50.) That people had been induced to 
enter into a league with Corcyra, principally from 
the dread they entertained of its powerful navy fall- 
ing into die possession of Corinth; but it may be 
doubted whether this alliance was a politic measure, 
dnce they were thus encouraged to undertake the 
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disaatrous SicUian expedition, wUch proved so fatal 
to their interests; the dreadful state of diasensioB 
aad faction, to which Corcyra was sooa after a {Hcy, 
preventing it iirom affordiDg any efficient aid to its 
confitderates. Though Thucydides expressly declares 
that the diBorders here alluded to were general 
throu^out Greece, he has evidently selected the 
Corcyreans, as furnishing traits of the greatest atro- 
city, and also from the consideratioD. that they set 
the example to the other states, which afterwards 
were similarly distracted. (III. 81.) In the fierce 
struji^le between the nobles and the people of tins 
island, the latter finally prevailed, and wreaked their 
vengeance on their adversaries in the most savage 
and remoneless manner ; the Athenians, who might 
have prevented these horrors, seem, from the ac- 
counts given hy their own historians, to have rather 
stimulated and encouraged them. (IV. 47. and 48.) 
Corcyra was the great rendezvous of the Athenian 
fleet in the Sicilian expedition, and ftimished its 
contingent of men and ships on that occasion. (Thuc. 
VII. 57.) After the failure of this memorahle en- 
terprise, Thucydides makes no further mention of 
Corcyra ; and we are left to conjecture whether it 
retained its independence, or fell with Athens undo* 
the Lacedaemonian sway, when that power was com- 
pelled to yield to her successful rival. We find this 
island, however, still attached to the Athenian in- 
terest some years after tliat event, when Mnasq)pas, 
a Spartan officer, was sent to reduce it with a con- 
siderable fleet. Having landed his tnx^, be pro- 
ceeded, as Xenophtm informs us, to ravage the lands 
of the Corcyreans, which were at that time in the 
highest state a( cultivation^ abounding in ] 
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grounds and magnificent villas the cellars of which 
were stored with the choicest wines, and finally pre- 
pared to besiege the city of CorcTra. Such was, 
however, the negligence of the Spartans, that they 
allowed themselves to be surprised by a sortie of the 
enemy, which threw them into the greatest disorder, 
Mnasippus himself, and many of his soldiers, being 
cut to pieces. This successful attack was the means 
of saving Corcyra, and of compelMog the Lacedspmo- 
nians to raise the siege; they retreated the more 
hastily, as it was understood that Iphicrates, the 
Athenian general, was approaching with a numerous 
fleet. (Xen. HeUen. VI. 2.) The namet>f Corcyra does 
not again appear in history until the time of Cassan- 
der, when it was surprised and occupied for some time 
by Cleonymus king of Sparta, who infested the seas 
of Greece and Italy with a [nratical fleet. (Diod. Sic. 
XX. p. 829.) After his departure it was besieged 
by Cassander himself, at the head of a considerable 
squadron ; but Agathocles, tyrant of Syracuse, hav- 
ing come to the assistance of the islanders, he at- 
tacked the Macedonians, burned several of thar 
ships, and dispersed the remainder. (Diod. Sic. XXI. 
£xcerpt. II.) It would seem from Plutarch, that 
Agathocles himself bad previously fought against 
and plundered those whom he now so generously res- 
cued. (De Ser. Num. Vind.) Corcyra was afterwards 
attacked by Fyrrbus, who had been driven from 
the throne of Epima by Ptolemy king of Egypt. 
(Pausan. Attic. 12.) On the death of that prince 
it regained its indet>endaice for a short time, but it 
soon fell into the power of the Illyrians, who de- 
feated the fleet of the ^tolians and Achseans in 
their attempt to deliver the Corcyreans from their 
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new enemy. Demetriua of Pharos was left in chai^ 
of the ialand on the departure of the IllTrians, but, 
twtrayuig his trust, he surrendered without resists 
ance on the first appearance of the Roman fleet, 
which was destined to chastise those harbarians. 
(Folyb. II. 9- et seq.) Corcyra hence became a Ro- 
man possession, and was highly useful to that en- 
terprising nation in the prosecution of their wars in 
Illyria, Macedonia, and Asia, from its proximity to 
the coast of Epirus. (Liv. XXXI. 18. et passim.) 
Straho seems to imply, that Corcyra, under the Ro- 
man dominioD, was still the scene of factions and 
civil disorders, though it then enjoyed eU the privi- 
l^;es of a free state, (Plin. IV. 13.) which gave rise 
to the expression iKevdipa Koptcvpa, j^i^ Arav 6i>^tt. 
(Strab. Excerpt. VII. p. 829.) 

Corcyra, the principal city of .the island, was si-corcynei- 
tuated precisely where the modem town oi Corfu 
now stands. Homer describes its position very ac- 
curately when he says, 

1N(ifAi{, »»Xis Sf Xifi^v ixanp$$ wattftf, 

Etfoaertu' watrm yif iwlariw iffrir iirairT^. 

Od. Z. S62. 

Scylax speaks of three harbours, one of which was de- 
picted as most beautiful ; it is probably that to which 
Tbucydides gives the name of Hyllaicus : near it 
was the citadel, and the more elevated part of the 
dty ; while the lower part, in which was the forum, 
looked towards the continent of Epirus. (Thuc. III. 
7S-) It contained also temples sacred to Jujnter, 
Juno, Bacchus, the IMoscuri, and also to Alcinous. 
<Thuc. III. 70. 75.) Opposite to the temple of Juno 
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Pt^in- was the small island of Ptychia. (Thuc. IV. 46.) It 
is now San Vtto. It appears, that in the middle 
ages the citadel obtained the name of Kopwpv, which 
in process of time was applied to the whole town, 
and finally to the island itself. Hence the modern 
name of Corfu, which is but a comiption of the 
former. (Nicet. II. Ann. Comn. I.) 

At no great distance from the city was a moun- 

mTn* ^^'^ called Istone, where a party of the nobles en- 
trenched themselves during the great seditions re- 
lated by Thucydides, and from thence made war 
upon the people. (III. 85.) This is the same hill to 
which Xenophon alludes, (Hellen. VI. 2.) as being 
five stadia distant trom the town. 

^i*Jope To the north of Corcyra was the town and port 
of Cassiope, which has been already mentioned in 
speaking of the opposite coast of Epirus, where there 
was a town of the same name. It was situated, as 
Cicero reports, about one hundred and twenty stadia 
from the port of Corcyra, (ad Fam. XVI. 9.) and 
probably derived its name from a temple consecrated 
to Jupiter Cassius. (Plin. IV. 13. Procop. Goth. IV. 
22.) Suetonius relates, that Nero, in a voyage made 
to this island, sang in public at the altar of that 
God. (Ner. c. 22.) Ptolemy also notices Cassiope, 
and near it a cape of the same name. (p. 85.) Its 
vestiges remain on the spot which is still called S' 
Maria di Cassopo. The promontory is the Ct^ 
di S" Caterina. The furthest point of the island to 
ntbe north-west bore the appellation of Phalacrum 
promontorium, now Capo Dmsti. (Plin. IV. IS. 
Ptol. p. 85.) More to the south, but on the same 

AmpbfiM. side, Ptolemy places a cape which he calls Amphi- 

moDto- pagus, (p. 85.) answering probably to the modem 
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Capo S. Angela. The southernmost extremity of the 
island was named Leucimna, accoiding to Thucydi-j 
des; near it lay the small island of Sybota. This^iX'™*"' 
promontory i» known in modem get^raphy as the 
Capo Bianco. (Thuc. I. 80. Plin. IV. IS. Ptol. p. 
.85.) 

South-east of Corcyra are two small islands called Pum in- 
Paxo and Antipaxo ; to which we find the name of 
Paxes also api^ied by ancient writers. Polybius 
speaks of a naval fight which took place in their 
▼icinity, betwixt some Illyrian ships and a combined 
fleet of Achseans and Acamanians, in which the lat- 
ter were defeated. (II. 10.) PUny says they are 
distant five miles from Corcyra. (IV. 13. Cf. Dio Cass. 
L. Hut. de Orac. Def.) Othronus, another island oUuvdiu 
noticed by Pliny, (IV. 12.) appears to be a rock 
situated a little to the north-west of Corcyra, and 
now called Fano. 
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MACEDONIA. 



SunimBTy of tbe history of Macedonia from the earliest times till 
its conquest by the Romans — Boundaries of that kingdom, 
tod its principal divisions — Lyncus — OrestiB — Elimea, or Eli- 
miotis — Eordsa — Pieria — Bottitea — £ mathia — Mygdonia — 
Chalcidice — Pnonia, including the districts of the Pelagonians, 
tbe Almopes, ^stnei, Agrianes, J>oberes, &c. — Continuation 
of the Via Egnatia. 

Much uncerUuntj exists as to the origin of the 
name of Macedoo, but it aeems generally agreed 
among the writers of antiquity that its more ancient 
a|q)ellation was Emathia. 

II. S. 326. 
(Justin. VII. 1. Plin. IV. 10. SoUn.l4.) According 
to Hesiod, Macedo, the founder of tliis nation, was 
the son of Jupiter, (ap. Constant. Porphyr. Them. 
II.) or of Osiris, according to Diodorus, (I. 11. Cf. 
.^Uian. Var. Hist.) while many of the moderns have 
derived the name from that of Kittim, hy which it 
has been supposed that the kings of Macedon are de- 
signated in the Old Testament. (Gen.x.4. Isai.xxiii.') 
In support of this opinion it is observed, that the 
country is not unfrequently called Macetia, and the 

" Bochart conceives that the babi; it designates in general 
name of Kittim applies to the the countries situated around 
people of Italy. But most pro- the Mediterranean. 
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inhabitants MaceUe. (ClTdem. ap. Constant. PorphTT. 
loc. dt. Aul. Gell. IX. 8.) 

It appears frotn Herodotus, that the name served 
originally to designate the small place or district of 
Macednon, in the vicinity of mount Pindus. (I. 56. 
yill. 43.) And, according to the same ancient his- 
tcaian, it would seem that this was the primary ap- 
pellation of the Dorians. (Cf. Steph. fiyz.>. Maxtiwy.) 

Had we been better acquainted with the language 
of the ancient Macedomans, it might have been 
interesting to examine its affinity to the Grecian 
tongae, and to deduce from thence a confirmation 
of the opinion expressed in the first section, that 
Macedonia, as well as Pceonia and Thrace, ought to 
be r^arded as the countries from which the Pelasgi, 
or Tyrrheni, drew their origin, and from which they 
afl^rwards dispersed themselves over the western 
and southern parts of C^recce. Bat unfortunatdiy 
our limited knowledge of the Macedonian dialect 
precludes our arriving at any certain conclusion on 
this question''. Judging from their historical no- 
menclature, and the few words that have been pre- 
served to us, we may evidently trace a Greek foun- 
dation in their language, whatever idiomatic differ- 
ences mi^t exist between it and the more culti- 
vated dialects of southern Greece*'. 

>■ We know from Polybius, Neapolitsn or a Sicilian, 
that the Macedonian lan)(iiage ' The Macedonian names are 
was different from that of the certainly less barbarous than 
Illyrians, (XXVIII. 8.) but per- those of Illjria and Poeonia, 
hapetbeywereonlydistiDctdia- and approach nearer to Greek 
lectsofthesametongue; justas forms. The reader may con- 
die Latins in former times are suit the dissertation of Sturzius 
raid not to have understood the de Dialecto Macedonica et A- 
Tuicans; and as a native of lexandrina, printed at Leipsic 
nortbem Italy at the present in 1808. 
day would not comprehend ( 
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The origin of the Macedonian dynasty ia a sub- 
ject of some intricacy and dispute. There is one 
point, however, on which all the ancient authorities 
agree ; namely, that the royal family of that country 
was of the race of the Temenidae of Argos, and de- 
scended from Hercules. The difference of opinion 
principally regards the individual of that family to 
whom the honour of founding thb illustrious monar- 
chy is to he ascrihed. If we are to believe Jusitin, 
VII. 1. Velleius Paterculus, I. 6. Pausanias Boeot. 
40. and others, Caranus sprung from Temenus the 
son of Hercules, quitted Argos, his native city, at 
the head of a numerous body of colonists, and, ar- 
riving in Emathia, then ruled by Midas, obtained 
possession of Edessa, the capital of that district, 
where he established his empire. But considerable 
doubts arise upon looking into the accounts of the 
two greatest writers of Oredan history, Herodotus 
and Thucydides, as to the authenticity of the ad- 
ventures ascribed to Caranus. The former acquaints 
us, that three brothers, named Gavanes, (Eropus, 
and Perdiccas, descended from Temenus, left Argos, 
their country, in quest of fortune, and, arriving 
in Illyria, passed from thence into Upper Mace- 
donia, where, after experiendng some singular ad- 
ventures, which Herodotus details, they at length 
succeeded in acquiring possession of a principality, 
which devolved on Perdiccas, the youngest of the 
brothers, who is therefore considered, both by Hero- 
dotus (Vm. 187.) and Thucydides (II. 99.) as the 
founder of the Macedonian dynasty^. These writers 

•' Mr. Mltford remarks, " It " gen, with & little alteration 
" seeniB not improbable, that " of the oame, has converted 
" the ingenuit; of chronolo- " the ehler brother (Ganmea) 
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have Also recorded the names of the successors of 
this prince, though there is little to interest the 
reader in their history. During the reign of Amyn- 
tas, who was the fifth from Perdiccas, we begin to 
have a greater insight into the affairs of Macedonia. 
The Persians had already made considerable con- 
quests in Thrace and Pceonia, under the command 
of Megabyzus, who had been left in those countries, 
at the head of a powerful army, by Darius his sove- 
reign, after the failure of the great Scythian expedi- 
tion. This general had advanced as far as the north- 
em border of Macedonia, when Amjrntas gladly con- 
sented to purchase peace, by presenting earth and 
water, the usual tokens of submission to the mi^ty 
monarch of Persia. The insult, however, offered by 
the Persian deputies to the Macedonian women, and 
which was severely avenged by Alexander son of 
Amyntas, had nearly brought on a rupture between 
the two powers, had not this evil been averted by 
considerable presents to the incensed Persians, and 
the union of Gygea, daughter of Amyntas, with Bu- 
bares, who had been sent by Megabyzus to obtain 
a satisfaction for the murder of his officers. In the 
course of this narrative, -Herodotus states a &ct 
which fully proves the Grecian origin of the house 
of Macedon. He informs us, that Alexander, having 
presented himself with a view of entering his name 



" into the grand&ther, (Cara- 
" nuB i") and he ciles Dodwell, 
who aaya in his ctironology of 
Thucydides, "Tres iUos reges 
'* Eiuebianos rescindeudoB rt- 
" bitrur." Hist, of Greece, vol. 
UI. cb. 13. p. 38. 
. Succesuoa of the kings of 



Macedon, according I 
dolus and Thucydides 

Perdiccas I. Amyntas. 

Ar^;teU8. 

Fhilippu! 

Aeropus 

Alcetas. 

H 4 



Hero- 



Alexander. 
Perdiccas II 
ArdielauB. 
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as a competitor id the Olympic games, was at first 
refused permission bj tbe judges, on the plea of his 
being a baHiarian, but that subsequently, on the ex- 
aminatioD of his pretensions to Grecian descent, his 
claims were fully recognized and allowed. (Vli. 17. 
et seq.) 

The name of Alexander frequently occurs in tbe 
history of Herodotus. This prince was enabled to 
render important services to the cause of Greece^ 
notwithstanding tbe occupation of his dominions by. 
an overwhelming force of Persians, which compelled 
him to limit his exertions to the conveying of such 
secret intelligence to the Greek commanders as was 
highly advantageous to their «>untry. (VII. 173. 
IX. 45.) On the other hand^ he was deputed I^ 
Mardonias to make a last attempt to condliate the 
Athenians, and detach them from the general con- 
federacy of Greece. (VIII. 140.) 

Alexander was succeeded by his son Perdiccas, 
who, according to Thucydides, was crafty and po- 
litic, attaching himself altematdy to the Pdiqionne- 
sian or Athenian party as his interest seemed to 
dictate, r^ardless of the forfeiture of his engage- 
ments with either power. Thus, from being an 
ally, he became the bitter enemy of Athens, in 
consequence of its having opposed bis ambitious 
designs upon the dominions of his brother Philip, 
as well as upon those of Derdas, another prince of 
the royal family. (I. 57-) In the war which ensued, 
he appears to have been more formidable from the 
enmity he fomented against the Athenians, than 
from his own military strength. It was at his in- 
stigation that the Bottiaei and Chalcidians revolted 
from Athens, (1. 58.) and that Brasidas was in great 
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measure induced to imdert&ke ihe expedition which 
proved so detnoiental to the interests of that dty in 
Thrace. (IV. 79>) His kingdom indeed at one time 
nearly fell a sacrifice to this animosity, heing attacked^ 
in the second year of the Peloponnesian war, by Si- 
talcea, king of the Thracian Odryase, and the ally 
of Athens, at the head of a very powerful army. 
His prudence and judgment, however, tc^ether widi 
his good fortune, contritHilted to avert the impend- 
ing danger. (II. 101.) Thucydides gives an accu- 
rate account of the extent of torritoiy possessed at 
that period by the Macedonian monarch. "Alex- 
" ander, father of Perdiccas, and his ancestors the 
** Temenidae, who came Avm Atf;o8," says the his- 
tfHian, " were the first occupiers of Macedonia after 
" they had vanquished and expelled the Pierians, 
" who retired to Phagres across the Btrymon, and 
" the country under mount Fangieus, and other 
" places ; irom which circumstance, the coast n- 
" tuated under mount Paogseus is called the IMerian 
** gulf. They also dispossessed of their territory the 
" Bottisei, who are now ccmtiguous to the Chald- 
" dians. They likewise occupied a narrow strip of 
" Poeonia, along the river Axius, from Pella to the 
" sea ; and beyond the Axius, as fiu* as the Stry- 
" mon, the district called Mygdonia, after driving . 
" out the Ketones, the original inhabitants. They 
" also expdled the Eordi from Eordsea, (the greater 
" part of whom were destroyed, but a few remain 
** near Physca,) as well as the Almopes from Almo> 
" pia. Besides these, there were other districts of 
" which the Macedonians were masters at the time 
" of Sitalces' invasion ; such as Anthemus, Grestonia, 
" and Bisaltia. Their aatiiority extended abo over 
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" the Lyncestae and Elimiotse, and other Inland 
" tribes, which, though governed by their own 
" princes, were considered as dependents and al- 
" lies." (II. 99.) 

The danger which Ferdiccas had just escaped in- 
creased his natural enmity against the Athenians, 
who had urged the Thracians to invade his domi- 
nions ; and he anxiously sought an opportunity for 
revenge. His negotiations with Lacedaemon for that 
purpose led to the expedition of Brasidas, which 
was productive of serious injury to Athens, without 
otherwise benefiting the interests of Perdiccas, whose 
selfish and ambitious projects of aggrandizing him- 
self by the assistance of Braddas were frustrated by 
the frank and honest conduct.of that noble-minded 
commander. (IV. 79. and 83.) 

Perdiccas was succeeded by his son Archelaus, 
under whose wise and able direction Macedonia made 
rapid progress in almost every branch of civil and 
military economy. Thucydides indeed affirms, that 
greater improvements were effected during his reign 
than in those of the eight sovereigns who had pre- 
ceded him. He built several fortresses, formed good 
roads, and put his army on the most effective foot- 
ing both as to horses, arms, and equipments of every 
kind. (II. 100.) Nor were the arts of peace neg- 
lected ; men of distinguished talent and genius in 
every department were invited to his court ; among 
these were Socrates, who is said, however, to have 
dedtned his patronage, (Aristot. Rhet. II. SS.) and 
2euxis, as we learn from ^lan, who reports, that 
the vforks of this great painter contributed not a 
little to the attracting of the Macedonian court. 
(Var. Hist. XIV. 17.) But it tras his friendship 
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and partiality for Euripides which confers the great- 
est honour on the judgment and taste of Archelaus. 
That celebrated poet resided many years in his pa- 
lace ; and after his death, which occurred in Mace- 
donia, the highest honours were paid to his memory. 
(AuL GeU. XV. 20. Solin. c. 15. Vitruv, VIII. 3.) 
Archelaus did not long survive this great tragedian. 
He is said to have fallen by the stroke of an assassin ; 
but the precise circumstances of his death are not 
agreed upon. (Aristot. Polit. V. 10. Diod. Sic. XIV.) 
Of his immediate successors, and the order in which 
they followed, little is known ; nor is that little in- 
teresting, as we have only a bare enumeration of 
princes who were dethroned and murdered ia the 
five succeeding reigns'; after which we arrive at 
the brilliant period of Philip's accession. Amyntas, 
father of that g^eat monarch, had successfully main- 
tained himself on the throne, after having, experi- 
enced many vicissitudes of fortune, and being at the 
same time harassed by domestic as well as foreign 
enemies. Ofthese, the Illyrians on the north-western 
frontier, and the republic of Olyntbus, then rising 
into notice, were the most formidable. From the 
dread of the latter he was, however, freed by the 
active interference of the Lacedemonians, who as- 
sailed the Olynthians, and finally overcame their de- 
termined resistance, (Xen. Hell. V. 3, 26.) while he 
contrived, by well-timed presents and concessions, 
to conciliate the favour of his barbarian neighbours. 
(Diod. Sic. XVJ.) 

After a successful reign of twenty-four years, 

< Hie readerinaj consult the History of Greece, tora. VII. 
Universal History, vol.111, book cb. 34. §. 2. 
2. ch. 2: p. 284. and Mitford's 
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Amyntas died, leaving three sons under the care of 
their mother Eurydice. Of these, Alexander, the 
eldest, had just attained to man's estate ; but Fer- 
diccas and Philip were still under age. Alexander, 
who appears to have been a prince of great promise, 
had scarcely ascended the throne, when he lost his 
life by the hand of an assassin. (Diod. Sic. XVI.) 
Perdiccas succeeded his brother, under the protec- 
tion of Iphicrates, the celebrated Athenian general, 
who at that time commanded in Thrace, (ifischin. 
de Fals. Legat.) and was enabled to retain posses- 
sion of his crown, although he had both foreign and 
domestic enemies to contend with, his dominions on 
the frontier side of Thessaly being threatened by 
Alexander, tyrant of Pherae ; fortunately, however, 
this alarm was removed by the intervention of a 
Boeotian force under the command d* Pelopidas; 
and the alHance which was contracted on that occa- 
sion by the court of Macedon with the Tbeban re- 
public, led to the measure which contributed so es- 
sentially to the future greatness of Philip, I mean 
the residence of that youthful prince at Thebes, 
where, under the care and instruction of Epaminon- 
daa and Felopidas, he acquired that consummate 
knowledge of politics and the science of government 
whidi renders his name so illustrious in history*^. 
(Plut. Vit. Pelop. Diod. Sic. XVI.) 

The reign of Perdiccas was short ; being engaged 

' It u true that we hare only later writers, if it wu not 

tlic autbority of Plutarch and countenanced by Theopompua 

Diodorus for thb Tbeban edu- and other original historians, 

cation of the youthful Philip ; whose works were extant when 

but we must remember, that Diodorus and Plutarch wrote, 

this was no obscure fact which and from whom they borrowed 

could easily be inTeuted hy most of dieir accounts. 
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m a waririth tl^e Iflyrians, he conmumded hii army 
in person, and having sustained a severe defeat, was 
killed at the head of his tnx^; leaving to his 
younger brother an empire but ill secured against 
the numerous enemies prepared to assail it. (Diod. 
Sic. XVI.) 

It was in the lOdth Olympiad, and about 360 
years before Christ, that Philip ascended the throne 
of Macedon, under circumstances which augured 
most uniavourably f<nr the prosperity of his reign ; 
the kingdom was threatened with invasion by the ' 
victorious lUjrians, as well as by the Pceonians, and 
lastly, an Athenian force was destined to |dace An- 
gseus, a pretender to the crown, on the throne of 
MacedoD. The Illyrians happily did not press their 
advantage ; and the Pceonians were induced to de- 
sist from hostilities by skilful n^otiations, and se- 
cret presents made to their leaders. Tlie Athenians 
were encountered in the field, and after sustaiaing 
a defeat were fiwced to surrender. (Diod. Sic. XVI. 
510.) Philip however generously granted them 
their liberty, and immediately sent a deputation to 
Athens with proposals of peace, which were gladly 
accepted. (Demosth. in Aristocr.) By the death of 
the reigning prini% of Poeonia that country was soon 
after annexed to the dominions of Philip, but whe- 
ther by ri^t of succession, or by conquest, we are 
not informed. (Diod. Sic. XVI. 513.) He next di. 
rected his arms against the Illyrians, who were to- 
tally routed after a severe conflict. In consequence 
of this victory the Illyrians sued for peace, and by 
the treaty which was then concluded the boundaries 
of Macedonia were extended as far as the lake of 
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Lychnidus on the western frontier. (Diod. Kc. XVI. 
514.) 

By these brilliant successes P)iilip not only firmly 
established himself on the throne, and enlarged his 
territories, but acquired great and well merited ce- 
lebrity. In a summary account like the present, it 
cannot be expected that I should enter into an exa- 
mination of the policy and conduct of this prince; 
from the nature of my work, I must necessarily con- 
fine myself to a rapid sketch of the principal events 
of his reign. Allied with Athens, we find him in 
conjunction with that power carrying on operations 
against the republic of Olynthus, and seizing upon 
the city of Potidaea, (Dem. Olynth. I.) but soon 
after, from some cause which is not apparent R, he 
made peace with the Olynthiaos, and turned bts 
arms against AmphipoUs, which had preserved its 
independence ever since the days of Brasidas. After 
a si(^ of some duration, the place was taken, and 
added to his dominions. Philip next turned his ai- 
tentioti to the acquisition of some valuable gold 
mines on the Thradan coast, which belonged to the 
Thasians. For this purpose he crossed the Strymon, 
and having easily overcome the resistance that was 
offered on the part of Cotys, king of Thrace, took 
possession of Crenides the Thasian mining estaUish- 
ment, where he founded a considerable town named 
Philippi. (Diod. Sic. XVI. 512.) The Athenians 
meanwhile incited the Tbracians and Illyrians to 



s Mr. Mitford hu supposed towo oo the HacedoniBn cosst ; 

that the Atheniana gave Just but the proo& of this fact are 

grouads of offence to Philip by veiy defective. Hist, of Greece, 

attacking and taking Pydna, & t. VII. c. 35. s. 3. p. ^61. 
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;take up arms- against the king of Macedon, wliose 
rising power inspired them with well founded grounds 
for jealousy and alarm ; but the latter were again 
defeated by Parmenio, and PhUip easily repelled the 
former in person. (Plut. vit. Alex.) The small re- 
public of Methone, which had also shewn a spirit of 
hostility at the instigation of Athens, was surrounded 
by a Macedonian army, and, though the town held 
out for more than a year, and Philip received during 
the siege a wound by which he lost an eye, it was at 
length compelled to surrender. (Strab. Epit. VII. 
p. 380. Diod. Sic. XVI. 536.) At this period the 
Thessalian towns, being threatened by the fotces of 
Lycophron, tyrant of Pherae, supported by the Pho^ 
cians, ui^ntly sought the aid of the king of Mace- 
don. He accordingly entered Thessaly at the head 
of a powerful army, and in its plains encountered the 
enemy, commanded by Onomarchus, the Fhodan 
leader. Here, however, the usual good fortune of 
JE^ilip forsook him, and, being twice vanquished 
with great loss, he effected his retreat into Mace- 
donia with considerable difficulty. Undismayed, 
however, by these reverses, and having quickly re- 
cruited his army, he once more entered Thessaly, 
whither also Onomarchus directed his march from 
Phocis. The two armies were again engaged at no 
great distance from Pherie, when Philip gained a 
complete victoTy ; six thousand of the enemy having 
perished in the field, amongst whom was Onomar- 
chus their general. This success was followed up 
by the capture of Pherae, Pagasae, and the whole of 
Tliessaly, which from henceforth warmly espoused 
the interest of Philip on every occasion. (Diod. Sic. 
XVI. 589. Justin. VIII. 2. Polyb. IX. 88.) 
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Meanwhile the republic of Olynthus, which had 
recovered its strength under the protection of Ma- 
cedonia, came to a rupture with that power, pro- 
bably at the instigation of a party in Athens. (De- 
mosth. Olynth. I.) War was in consequence deter- 
mined upon, and the Olynthians, supported by a 
considerable Athenian force under Chares, twice 
ventured to attack the army of Philip, but being 
however unsuccessful on both occasions, were at 
length compelled to retire within the walls of their 
dty, to which the enemy immediately laid siege. 
<Demosth. Phi). III. Diod. Sic. XV2. 538.) At 
Tariaoce among themselves, and open to treachery 
and defection from the bribery employed, as it is 
said, on more than one occasion by Phihp, the 
Olynthians were ultimately forced to surrender; 
when the king of Macedon, bent on the destruction 
of a state which had so often menaced the security 
of bis dominions, gave up the town to plunder, and 
reduced the inhabitanbi to slavery \ (IKod. Sic. XVI. 
389.) 

Intimidated by these reverses, the Athenians, not 
long after, sought a reconciliation with Philip, and 
sent a deputation consisting of eleven of their most 
distinguished orators and statesmen, among whom 

** Mr. Mitford is inclined to heavy charge of cruelty uid 

doubt thn &ct, because the vindictireness, forgets what « 

orators eay DOlbing of it; but common occurreoce it was 

this reason would not be auffi- in those times for the citi- 

dent to overthrow the state- zens of a town takeu in war to 

ment of Diodorus, who doubt- he sold u slates. Tbe Atbe^ 

less derived his account from nians were the last people who 

some contemporary historian, would have been justified in re- 

whctber Diyllus or Theopom- probating Mich conduct. Hist, 

pus. I may be allowed also to of Greece, t. VUI. ch. 39. p. 

renuHc, that Mr.Mitford, in his 179. 
anxiety to d«ar Philip of the 
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were .^schioes, Demosthenes, and Ctesiphon, to ner 
gotiate a treaty. (iSschin. de Fals. Legat. p. 30.) 
These ambassadors were most graciously received by 
Philip, and, on his sending envoys to Athens with 
full power to settle the prdiminaries, peace was con- 
cluded. (Dem. de L^. p. 414.) 

Philip was now enabled to terminate the Sacred 
war, of which he had been invited to take the com- 
mand, by the general voice of the Amphictyonic as- 
sembly. (Diod. Sic. XVI. 540.) Having passed 
Thermopylae without opposition, he entered Phocis 
at the head of a considerable army, and was enabled 
to put an end at once to this obstinate struggle without 
further bloodshed. Fhalaecus the Fhocian having ca- 
pitulated, he was allowed to retire out of the country 
with such troops as were desirous of sharing his for- 
tunes. ' Philip was now unanimously elected a mem- 
ber of the Amphictyonic council, after which he re- 
turned to Macedon, having reaped in this expedition 
a vast accession of fame and popularity, as the de- 
fender and supporter of religion. (Diod. Sic. XVI< 
542.) 

The success of Philip in this quarter was calcu- 
lated, however, to awaken the jealousy and fears of 
Athens, and the party which was adverse to his in- 
terests in that city took advantage of this circum- 
stance, to urge on the people to measures which 
could end only in a renewal of hostilities with Ma- 
cedon. The Athenian commanders in Thrace were 
encouraged to thwart and oppose Philip in all his 
undertakings, and secretly to favour those towns 
which might revolt from him. Accordingly, when 
that monarch was engaged in besi^ng the cities of 
Perinthus and Selymbria near the Hellespont, the 
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Athenians, od several occasionB, aaaisted them with 
supplies, and did not scruple eren to make incursions 
into the Macedonian territory from the Chersonneae. 
(Diod. Sic. XVI. 553. Plut. Vit. Phoc.) These mea- 
sures could not fail to rouse the indignation of Phi- 
lip, who, finally abandoning his projects on the Hel- 
lespont, turned his thoughts entirely to the over- 
throw of the Athenian republic. (Epist. Phil. ap. 
Dem. de Cor.) 

Meanwhile another sacred war had arisen, which, 
though of trifling magnitude in itself, produced very 
important results to two of the leading states of 
Greece. The Amphissians, who belonged to the 
Locri Ozolie, had occupied by force, and cultivated 
a portion of the territory of Cirrha, which had been 
declared accursed by the Amphicty(His, and unfit fiur 
culture. {Msch. in Ctes. p. 71.) This act of defiance 
necessarily celled for the interference of that as- 
sembly, and as it was to be feared that the peojde 
of Amphissa would be supported by Athens and 
other states, it was determined to elect Philip ge- 
neral of the Amphictyonic council, and to commit 
to him the sole direction of the measures to be pur- 
sued. (Msch. in Ctes. p. 71. Dem. de Cor.) The Am- 
^lissiaQs were of course easily reduced, and punished ; 
but the Athenians, who had avowedly favoured their 
cause, found themselves too ikr implicated to recede 
with honour upon the near a^^uroach of Philip. Find- 
ing therefore that he had already occupied Elates, 
one of the principal towns of Phods, the council 
was summoned, and it was determined to muster 
all the forces of the republic, and if possible to in- 
duce the Thebans to espouse their interests. (Diod. 
Sic. XVI. 554. Dem. de Cor.) An embassy was ac< 
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cordinglj de^Mtcfaed to Tbebes, at the heoA 6f 
which was Demosthenes; and sach was the ih' 
fluence of this great orator's eloquence, that bd suc- 
ceeded io persuading the Boeotians to join the Athe- 
nians, notwithstanding all the arguments urged 
against this step hy the deputy of Philip, who «as 
present at the debate. The combined forces of the 
two republics took the field, and, marching towards 
the Phodan frontier, encamped at Chseronea in 
Bceotia. Here, after some partial and indecisive 
actions, a general engagement at length took place, 
which was obstinately contested. on both ades, bat 
finally terminated in the total discomfiture of the 
Athenians and their allies. The consequences of this 
▼ictory were, as m^ht be expected, the complete as- 
cendancy of Philip, whose generous conduct towards 
the Thebons and Athenians served to secure the fti- 
Tour even of the conquered. (Died. Sc. XVI. SSS. 
Demad. Orat. Frag.) 

All Greece now acknowledged his authority, and 
he might have enjoyed in peace his well-earned 
fame, had not ambition and the lore of glory urged 
him to stiU greater enterprises. He publicly an- 
nounced his intention of heading an expedition 
against the Persian empire, in which all the states 
of Greece were invited to concur ; and a general as- 
semUy was convened at Corinth for the purpose of 
debating on this great project. 

Having explained his views and intentions, which 
met with universal applause, he was unanlmoudy 
elected generalissimo of the Greek forces ; and pre- 
parations were instantly set on foot throughout the 
different republics, on a scale suited to the magni- 
tude of the proposed object. (Diod. Sic. XVI. 566.) 
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It was after this meeting that Philip, as I conceive, 
advanced further into Peloponnesus to settle some 
disputes which had arisen between the Lacedaemo- 
nians and other states of the peninsula. The only 
allusion to this expedition of the king of Macedon 
is to be found in Polybius, who glances at the fact 
in the speech of an Acarnanian orator when address- 
ing the Spartans many years after the occurrence 
of the event. (Polyb. Frag. IX. 33.') 

The affairs of Greece being thus arranged, Philip 
returned to Macedon, to make the necessary prepa- 
rations for the great expedition he had in view. 
But these were not destined to be completed; all 
the schemes of conquest and glory which he con- 
templated were suddenly cut short by the blow of 
an assassin. Being engaged in celebrating the nup- 
tials of his daughter Cleopatra with her uncle Alex- 
ander, king of Epirus, and brother of his queen 
Olympias, he was stabbed to the heart by Pausanias, 
an officer of his guard, from personal motives of re- 
venge. It is true, that some reports were circulated 
tending to throw suspicion on Olympias and Alexan- 

* The mention of Philip's and held the assembly at Co- 
entrance into Laconia with an rinth, eviery thing will appear 
army seems bo positively as- most natural and probable, and 
serted in the passage here al- the passage of Polybins will ac- 
luded to, that I cannot agree quire that d^ree of historical 
with Mitford in supposing that importance which it deserves, 
it refers only to soine troops The mention of the general as- 
sent by Philip. Id fact it would sembly in the above passage 
be as difficult to imagine that can only be referred, I think, 
he even sent forces into Pelo- to that held at Corinth. Pau" 
ponnesuH before the battle of sanias too speaks of a camp of 
Charonea, as to conceive that Philip the son of Amyntas near 
he led ihem in person. Bnt if Manunea. {Arcad. 7.) See 
we allow that this event took Mitford's HisL of Greece, t. 
place after he had settled the VIII. ch. 38. p. 136. 
aflairs of Attica and Bceotia, 
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der, the son of Philip; while others accused the 
Persian monarch of being the instigator of the 
crime. (Arrian. II. 14. Q. Curt. IV. 1. 12. Plut. Vit. 
Alex.) But these were probably only the idle sur- 
mises which always accompany events of this tragic 
nature, and the account of Diodorus seems the most 
worthy of credit. (XVI. 559) 

Philip died in the 47th year of hia age. after a 
reign of four and twenty years. 

Alexander succeeded his father without opposi- 
tion, and, though he had scarcely attained his SOth 
year, he displayed an elevation and energy of cha- 
racter which proved him worthy of following the 
steps of his illustrious parent. After giving his at- 
tention to those affairs which were of pressing ur- 
gency at home, he sought to retain, and, if possible, 
to extend the influence exercised by his fetber over 
the different states of Greece. He had no difficulty 
in persuading the Thessalian cities to continue in 
the same sentiments of allegiance which they had 
entertained towards his predecessor; and he was in- 
vested with all the honours and distinctions which 
had been conferred on Philip by the states of that 
province. (Diod. Sic. XVII. 563.) Thus assured of 
the support of Thessaly, Alexander at once suc- 
ceeded to the distinguished situation of general of 
the Amphictyonic assembly, and he therefore had an 
opportunity of conciliating' the different nations, of 
which that illustrious assembly was composed, by his 
princely manners and engaging address. (Diod. Sic. 
XVII.564.) Not long after, a general assembly of the 
several republics of Greece was convened at Corinth, 
for the purpose of deliberating on the prosecution of 
the intended expedition into Persia. And though 
n3 
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the measure was opposed by the Lacedaemonians as 
an infringment oo their ancient privileges and dig- 
nity, Alexander was elected, by a large majority, 
general in chief of the forces destined for this inra- 
sioD. (Anian. I. 1.) He then returned to Macedon, 
to complete the necessary levies and final prepara- 
tions for the expedition ; but was soon called away 
by a formidable inroad of the Triballi, one of the 
most powerful and warlike of the Thracian tribes. 
On his appearance with a considerable force, the bar- 
barians retreated into their own country, whither 
they were quickly followed by the youthful king of 
Macedon, and, after a severe engagement, were 
routed with grei^ slaughter. Alexander pursued 
the vanquished Triballi to the Danube, and com- 
pelled them to sue for peace. The lUyrians, against 
whom he then turned his arms, were also defeated. 
By this time, however, serious opposition to his de- 
signs was raised in Greece, where Demosthenes and 
his party retained sufficient influence to form a 
powerful coalition against the ascendancy of Mace- 
don. The Tbebans, whose citadel was h^ by a 
Macedonian garrison, were the first to revolt, and 
dedare agmnst Alexando-; and they were strenu- 
ously supported by the Athenians. On receiving 
this intelligence, Alexander suddenly abandoned his 
operations in lUyria, an^ with a celerity of march 
almost unparalleled, after traversing the DM>st moun- 
tainous districts of northera Greece, appeared on the 
seventh day with hb army in the plains of Boeotia. 
He endeavoured at first by condliating offaca to pa- 
cify his adversaries, but failing in this attempt, he 
determiaed without delay to m^e an attack upon 
Thebes ; and orders-were accordingly issued for a ge- 
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neral aasaidt. The Thebans, assailed hj the annjrof 
Alexander firom without, and by the Macedonian 
garrison in the Cadmeian citadel, were finally over- 
powered after a most gallant and obstinate resist- 
ance ; Uieir dtj was stormed by the Tictorious troopE^ 
who satiated their thirst for vengeance in the slaugh- 
ter and plunder of the unfortunate inhabitants. (Ar- 
rian. I. 8. and 9- Diod. Sic. XVII. 560.) Not con- 
tent with the capture of Thebes, Alexander caused 
the destruction of that city to be decreed by the 
united assembly of the states, which acknowledged 
him as their chief; a sentence that was immediately 
carried into effect by the too iaithful and ready min- 
isters of the revengeful monarch. (Arrian, 1. 9- Pint. 
Vit. Alex. Diod. Sic. XVII. 669.) 

The decisive promptitude oX Alexander's move- 
ments, tt^ther with the fatal example of Thebes* 
having struck terror into the minds of hb enemies, 
an Athenian embassy arrived, which was favourably 
recnved by ibs victorious monarch, who demanded 
only, as a jded^ of tiie sincerity of their professions 
of submisnoD, that the most violent of his opposers 
should be delivered tip to him. Among (he foremost 
of these was, as might be expected, Demosthenes ; 
but this demand was finally waved, at the earnest et>- 
treaty of the Athenians. (Diod. Sc. XVII. 570. Pint. 
Vit. Alex, et Phoc.) This was followed by several 
other deputations, from different parts of Oreece, 
exfH'essive of the general desire to maintain peace, 
and Concur in the measures adopted by the great 
body of the nation. Alexander was thus left arbiter 
of the destinies of Greece, and at Hberty to pursue 
his great designs against the Persian empire. To 
enter into a aimrative of his gigantic conqoests 
N 4 
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would be foreign to the purpose of this abridgment, 
as it rather belongs to the life of the individual, 
than to the history of the couotry which gave him 
birth. It may be questioned, indeed, whether these 
splendid achievements proved in the end beneficial 
to Macedonia, although we cannot doubt that it was 
thereby advanced to the highest rank in the scale 
of nations, and acquired a name among the most 
powerfiil empires which are recorded in history. 

Whilst Alexander was thus prosecuting bis victo- 
rious career, which extended from the Euphrates to 
the Indus and the Ganges, Antipater, whom he had 
left in chai^ of his dominions during his absence, 
had no easy task in checking the various attempts 
made by the chief states of Greece to free them- 
selves from the Macedonian yoke. The Lacedaemo- 
nians were the first to take up arms, and form a 
coalition agtunst Antipater. That able general, on 
receiving intelligence of their design, immediately 
proceeded to quell the revolt ; and having encoun- 
tered the enemy, headed by Agis king of Sparta, a 
desperate conflict ensued, which terminated in the 
defeat and death of the latter. (Diod. Sic. XVII. 595.) 
No sooner, however, was this enemy subdued, than 
a second and more fonnidable confederacy was set 
on foot by the Athenians and the southern states of 
Thessaly. These, under the command of Leosthe- 
nes, an experienced commander, carried the war 
into the north of Greece; and having vanquished 
Antipater in a general engagement, compelled him 
to take refuge within the walls of Lamia, a Tbessa- 
lian city; whence this is generally known by the 
name of the Lamiac war. Leonatus, who came to 
his rescue, met with no better success, being routed 
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by the allies in another great battle, in which he 
lost his life. Antipater, however, found means to 
escape from Lamia, and retire beyond the Peneus, 
where he was joined by Craterus with a strong re- 
inforcement. Finding himself in a condition to re- 
sume offensive operations, and having encountered 
the enemy in the plains of Thessaly, he in turn 
gained a considerable victory, which had the effect 
of putting an end to the coalition. After reducing 
the refractory towns of Thessaly, he marched to 
Athens, which was compelled to surrender. The vic- 
torious general behaved with great lenity on this 
occasion, introducing only such changes in the form 
of its government as he thought conducive to the 
interests of Macedon. (Died. Sic. XVIII. 6S7.) 

Antipater, who had now become regent of that 
country by the death of Alexander, after settling 
the affairs of Greece to his satisfaction, crossed into 
Asia, leaving to Polysperchon the direction of af- 
fairs at home : he was not long absent ; and on his 
return was seized with an illness of which he died, 
having secured to Polysperchon the chai^ of pro- 
tector to the young king Philip, who had married 
Eurydice princess of Macedon. But Polysperchon, 
instead of adhering to the policy of Antipater, en- 
tered into a league with Olympias, the former queen 
of Macedon, and, by placing Eurydice and Philip 
in her power, was the cause of their being cruelty 
put to death by that barbarous woman. This crime 
did not, however, remain unpunished. Cassander, 
the son of Antipater, had long testified bis indigna- 
tion at the measures adopted by Polysperchon, and 
his dissatisfaction of his administration. Having 
raised a considerable force, he possessed himself of 
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Athens, and Beveral other Importaat towns, by which 
he acquired sufficient strength to invade Macedon. 
With this view, he embarked his troops in Eubceat 
in order to avoid ThennopyUe, and. landing them 
on the coast of Thessaly, marched into Macedonia. 
On his approach, Oljmpias retired within the walls 
of Pydna, which was {Hreiently besieged, and com- 
pelled to surrender, in consequence of the total 
failure of supplies. The queen falling into the 
bands of the victor, was immediately thrown into 
prison, and shortly after put to death by his order. 
(Died. Sic. XIX. 699.) Cassander then proceeded 
to depose the son of Alexander hy Roxana ; and, on 
the plea of having married Theatalonica, daughter of 
the late king Philip, assumed the title of king. He 
was now, however, menaced by Antigonus, another 
of Alexander's generals, who had already conquei-ed 
the greater part of Asia ; and it was with difficulty 
he defended his newly-acquired dominions agunst 
the fcomidable attack of his son Demetrius Folior- 
cetes, who, ft^owing the steps of his fktber, bad 
made himself master of the Peloponnese, Athens, 
Bceotia, and part of Thessaly. The coalition formed 
by I/ysimechus, Ptolemy, and Sekucus, which was 
DOW joined by Cassander, compelled Demetrius to 
evacaate Greece, ai>d hasten to the succour of bis 
fether. AnttgraiUB, thus reinforced, encountered his 
adveisaries m the piains of Isaus, where a bloody 
engagemoit took |dace, in which he was defeated 
aod dain. This victory effectually secured to Cas- 
sander the possession of Maoedoa, which he mais- 
taised doring the three remaining years of his tife. 
(Diod. Sic Excerpt. XX. Pint Vit Demetr.) At 
his death, his three sons, Philip, Ant^ter, and 
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Alexsndcr, successiT'elj occupied the throne; but 
their rei^[u were of very short duration. Philip 
was carried off by sickness ; Alexander was put to 
death by Demetrius Poliorcetes on his invasion of 
Macedon ; end Antipater, having been compeUed to 
fly for refuge to the court of Lyaimachus, was ar- 
rested, and basely murdered in prison by that prince, 
from the dread of being himself involved in a war 
with Demetrius. The line of Cassander being thus 
extinct, the crown of Macedon became an c^ject of 
contention to the neighbouring sovereigns ; thus Ly- 
eimachus and Fyrriius, kings of Thrace and !Epirus> 
with Demetrius, who still retained Athens and Thes- 
saly, in turn dispossessed each other of this disputed 
throne. Demetrius, however, finally overcame the 
other competitors ; and at his death was enabled to 
transmit the kingdom to his son Antigoous. (Pint. 
Vit. Demetr.) This prince was not long after de- 
throned by Ptolemy Ceraunus, who usurped the 
title of king ; but, on the invasion of Greece by the 
Gauls, be was killed in battle, and his army totally 
routed. (Justin. XXIV. 5. Pausan. Phoc. 19.) This 
event was followed by an inteiregnum, whicfa con- 
tinued until Antigonus, sumamed Gtmatas, son of 
Demetrius, asserted his pretensions to the crown, of 
which he at length regained possession. He ob- 
tained a great victory over the Gaub, (Justin. XXV. 
3.) but his dominions being attacked by Pyrrhus, 
his army was dispersed, and he was compiled to 
seek safety in flight. (Hut. Vit. Pyrrh. Justin. XXV. 
3.) On the death of Pyrrbus, who lost bis life in 
an attack by night upon the city of Argos, Antigo- 
nus recovered his throne, wluch be enjoyed in peace 
fiw Kveral years, and was succeeded by Ua son Det- 
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metrius, of whom history has recorded little worthy 
of notice. We collect from Polybius, that he was 
engaged in frequent wars with the ^toUans and 
Acbseans, against the latter of whom he endea- 
voured to make head by establishing tyrannies 
throughout the different cities of Peloponnesus. (Po- 
lyb. II. 44.) He reigned for the space often years; 
and at his death left his infant son Philip, under 
the care of his brother Antigonus, sumamed Doson ; 
who, from being guardian of his nephew, became in 
fact the reigning sovereign. (Polyb. II. 45. Plut.Vit. 
Arat. Justin. XXVIII. S.) At this juncture, the po- 
litical state of Greece was such as to require the 
prompt and vigorous interference of Macedonia. The 
Achaean league, formed on wise and equitable prin- 
ciples, had made great and rapid progress in Pelo- 
ponnesus under the able administration of Aratus; 
but its existence was now threatened by the com- 
bined efforts of the jEtolians and Cleomenes king of 
Sparta. The latter, who had succeeded in over- 
throwing the constitution of his own country, and 
establishing in its stead unlimited authority, pro- 
ceeded to direct all the energies of his amtntious 
and daring mind to the subversion of the Achaean 
confederacy ; and, after obtaining several advantages 
in the field against Aratus, had taken possession of 
Megalopolis, and was advancing still further into 
the territory of the league, when Antigonus Doson 
appeared in the Peloponnesus at the head of a Ma- 
cedonian army. He had been summoned as the pro- 
tector and arbiter of the liberties of Greece by Ara- 
tus, and hastened to obey the call on the soundest and 
wisest principles of policy. At his approach, Cleo- 
menes retreated to the borders of Laconia, taking 
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up a strong position near Sellaeia) in order to defend 
the passes which led to his capital. Thither he was 
quicklj followed by Antigonus, who drove him with 
great slaughter from the heights which be occupied. 
This victory opened the gates of Sparta to the Ma- 
cedooian prince, and at once terminated the war, 
Cleomenes having fled to Egypt. After thb glo- 
' rious achievement, Antigonus returned to defend his 
dominions against a threatened inroad of the lUy- 
riana. He succeeded in putting these barbarians 
completely to the rout ; but bis exertions during the 
battle caused the bursting of a blood-vessel, which 
termiaated his existence, (Polyb. II. 70.) having ac- 
quired a brilliant and unsullied reputation, from the 
ability, prudence, and integrity with which be had 
conducted the affairs of Macedon. (Polyb. II. 47- and 
IV. 87-) Hb nephew Philip now assumed the reins 
of government, who, though young and inexperi- 
enced, was neither deficient in enei^ or talents. 
Adopting the policy of his wise and able predecessor 
in protecting the Acfaaeans against the ambitious de- 
signs of the iEltolians, who were now become one of 
the most powerful states of Greece, he engaged in 
what Polybius has termed the Social war, during 
which he obtained several important successes, and 
effectually repressed the daring spirit of that people. ' 
(Polyb. IV. and V.) 

The great contest which was now waging in Italy 
between Hannibal and the Romans naturally at- 
tracted the attention of the king of Macedon ; and 
it appears from Polybius and Livy, that he actually 
entered iato an alliance with the Carthaginian ge- 
neral. By securing, however, the cooperation of the 
.^tolians, the Romans were enabled to keep in check 
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the forces of Philip ; and, on the termination of the 
stni^Ie with Cartht^, sought to avenge the injuiy 
that prince had meditated hy invading his heredi- - 
tary dominions. Philip for two campaigns resisted 
the attacks of the Romans and their allies, the iCto- 
lians, Eumenes hing of Pergamus, and the Rho- 
dians ; finally, however, he sustained a signal defeat 
at Cynoscej^alse, in the plains of Thessaly, and was 
compelled to sue for peace on such conditions as the 
victors chose to impose. These were, that Deme- 
trius his younger son should be sent as a hostage to 
Rome, and that he should not engage in any war 
without their consent. They further imposed a find 
of a thousand talents, and demanded the surrender of 
all his galleys. (Liv. XXXIII. 30.) In the war which 
the Romans afterwards carried on with Antiochus 
king of Syria, PhiHp actively cooperated with the 
former; but, jealous of his talents, and aware also 
of his ambitious spirit, the Romans seized every 
opportunity of counteracting his efforts to restore 
the empire of Macedon to its former power and im- 
portance. Philip beheld this conduct with ill dh~ 
guised vexation and disgust ; and it is probal:^ that 
this mutual ill-will would have led to an open rup* 
ture, if the drath of Philip had not intervened. This 
event is said to have been hastened by the domestic 
troubles which concurred to embitter the latter years 
of his life. Dissensions had long subasted between 
his two sons Perseus and Demetrius; and bf the 
arts of the former, who was the eldest, but ill^Tti-> 
mate, ^ violent prejudice had been raised in the 
mind of Philip against the latter, who had redded 
at Rome ter some years as a hostage, even aftev 
peace was concluded with that power. The unftw- 
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tanate DemetriuB fed a victim to his brother's trea- 
chsTj and his father's creduli^ and injustice. (Llv. 
XL. 24.) But Philip, having discovered, not long 
after, the fatal error into which he had been be- 
trayed, was so stung with remorse, that anguish of 
Bund soon brought him to the grave. (Liv. XL. 54.) 

On his death, Perseus ascended the throne, and 
endeavoured by a prudent and diligent administra- 
tion to strengthen his power, and retrieve the loises 
which his kingdom had sustained during the former 
reign. But the Romans, who viewed with suepici(»i 
these indications of rinng opposition, sought an early 
opportunity of crusfaing their foe before his plans 
could be brought to maturity. Pretexts were not 
long wanting for such a purpose, and war was de- 
clared, nothwithstanding every offer of concession 
on the part of Perseus. After a campaign of no 
decisive result in Thessaly, the war was transferred 
to the plains of Pieria in Macedonia, where Perseus 
encamped in a strong position on the banks of the 
river Enipeus. But the consul Paulus iElmilius having 
despatched a chosen body of troops across the moun- 
tains, to attack him in the rear, he was compelled to 
retire to Pydna, where a battle took place, which 
terminated in his entire defeat, and the final over- 
throw of the Macedonian empire, after a duration 
of five hundred and thirty years. (Liv. XLIV. 42. 
Hut. Vit. P. JEmil.) Perseus fled to Samothrace, 
but was afterwards seized and carried to Rome, 
where he served to grace the victor's triumph. (PlHt. 
Vit. P. iEmil.) 

On the conquest of Macedonia, the following de- 
cree was issued by the Roman senate and peo]^ 
respecting that country. It was wdered, that the 
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Macedonians should be considered as free, living 
under their own laws, and electing their own ma- 
gistrates ; and that they should pay to the Romans 
one half only of the annual contributions heretofore 
levied by their kings. It was also enacted, that from 
henceforth Macedonia should be divided into four 
distinct regions. The first of these was to comprise 
all the country between the rivers Strymon and 
Nessus, and whatever Perseus held on the left bank 
of the latter, with the exception of jEnos, Maronea, 
and Abdera. On the right bank of the Strymon the 
districts of Bisaltia and Heraclea Sintica were in- 
cluded in this division. The second was formed of 
the country situated between the Strymon and the 
Axius, with the addiUon of ancient Pseonia. The 
third extended from the latter river to the Feneus. 
The fourth re^on reached from mount Bermius to 
the confines of Illyria and Epinis. It was decided, 
that Amphipolis should be the capital of the first 
division, Thessalonica of the second, Fella of the 
third, and Pelagonia of the fourth. (Liv. XLIV. 39- 
Pint. Vit. P. ^mil. Dexipp. Frag. ap. Constant. 
Porphyr. Diod. Sic. Frag.) 

As the arrangement thus made by the Romans 
refers rather to Macedonia considered as a province 
of their empire, it will suffice that I have here no- 
ticed tite fact ; and I shall therefore now proceed to 
describe that kingdom according to the limits as- 
signed to it at a much earlier period, namely, the 
reign of Philip son of Amyntas. Under the name 
then of Macedonia we shall comprehend all the 
country situated between those two great chains of 
mountains spoken of in the section of lUjrria under 
the names of Scardus and Bemus, and the Strymon 
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to the west and east ; leaviog the tenitorj acquired 
by Fbilip, od the left bank of that river, to be dis- 
cussed ID the next section, since it belongs more 
properly to Thrace. On the south, we shall take as 
our boundary the Cambunian mountains, which di- 
vide Macedonia irom Thessaly, and run from west 
to east nearly parallel with the Feneus ; while that 
to the north will be a line drawn from the Scardus 
above the sources of the rivec Erigonus, and sepa- 
rating the country of the Dardani, called Dardania 
by the Romans, from Paeonia, which we include 
under Macedonia ; P^eonia itself extending along 
the great ridge of Orbelus, Scomius, and Rhodope, 
to the StrymoD. Within these limits we shall have 
the following subdivisions: Lyncestis, or Lyncus; 
Stymphalia; Orestis; Elimea, or Elimiotis; Eor- 
daea; Pieria; Bottiaea; Emathia; Mygdonia ; Chal- 
cidice ; Bisaltia ; together with Pseonia and its sub- 
divisions. 

LYNCUS. 

Lyncus, so called by Thucydides (IV. 83.) and 
Livy, (XXXVI. 25. and XXXII. 9.) was situated 
east of the Dassaretii of Illyria, from whose terri- 
tory it was parted by the chain of mount Bemas, 
or Bora ; while on the north it adjoined Pelagonia 
and Deuriopus, districts of Psonia. It was watered 
I^ the Erigonus and its tributary streams, and was 
traversed by the great Egnatian way. (Polyb. ap. 
Strab. VII. p. 822.) 

The Ljmcests were at first an independent people, 
governed by their own princes, who were said to be 
descended from the illustrious &mily of the Bac- 
chiadae at Corinth. Arrhibseus, one of these, occu- 
ined the throne when Brasidas undertook his expe- 
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ditioD into Thrace. At the solicitation of Perdiccas; 
who was anxious to add the territory of Arrhibaeus 
to his dominions. Brasidas, in conjunction with a 
Macedonian force, invaded Lyncus, but was soon 
compelled to retire by the arrival of a large body of 
lUyrians, who joined the troops of the Lyncestian 
prince, and had some difficulty in securing his re- 
treat. (Thuc. IV. 124.) Strabo informs us, that 
Irrha, the daughter of Arrhabieus, (as he writes 
the name,) was mother of Euiydice, who married 
Amyntas, the father of Philip. By this marriage it 
is probable that the principality of Lyncus becama 
annexed to the crown of Macedon. (Strab. VII. 
p. 326.) 

Our knowledge of the ancient get^^phy of this 
part of Macedonia would be very limited, were it 
not for the information we derive irom Livy's his- 
tory of the first campaign <^ the Romans in Mace- 
donia, which commenced apparently with the inva- 
sion of Lyncestis. On entering that territory from 
the country of the Dassaretii, the consul Bulpidus 
Benitfl. encamped on the river Bevus, doubtless a small 
stream flowing into the Erigonus: near it must 
Bna. hare stood the town of Beve, named, as well as the 
river, by Staph. Byz. (v. htv^. Liv. XXXI. 84.) 

Philip and the Macedonian army were stationed 
on a hill not more than two hundred yards'distant 
AthKD*. from the enemy, near Athacus, which was im>bahly 
a town so called. (Liv. loc. cit.) After some skir- 
Ocuib. mishing, the Roman general advanced to Octolo- 
' "^ phus. (XXXI. 86.) Mention is also made of a place 
pininit. named Pluina in the MS8. ; but Sigonius has altered 
the reading to Fellina, I know not on what author- 
ity, as there does not I4)pear to be any town of 
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that name in Macedonia. Not far from thence was 
the river Osphagus, which we may suppose joined Oiphasm 
the Erigonus. (Liv. XXXI. 89.) Thucydides, in hia"" 
narrative of the expedition of Brasidas, does not no- 
tice any towns, but merely villages belonging to the 
Lyncestas. At a later period we hear, however, of 
one city of some importance in thdr territory ; I 
mean Heraclea, sumamed Lyncestis by Ptolemy, He»dm 
(p. 88.) and which we know stood on the Egnatian ^'"^"^ 
way, both from Polybius, as cited by Strabo, (VII. 
p. 832.) and also from the Itineraries. Mention is 
likewise made, as it would seem, of this town in 
Ciesar, who places it correctly at the foot of the 
Candavian mountains, on the conSnes of Illyria and 
Macedonia ; but his transcribers have interpolated 
the passage, and confounded the Heraclea here 
spoken of with the Heraclea Sintica of Thracian 
Macedonia. (B. Civ. III. 79.) 

Ciesar informs us, that his lieutenant Cn. Domi- 
tius, stationed here with a corps of troops, narrowly 
escaped being intercepted by Pompey, then retiring 
from Epidamnus soon after Ceeaar's retreat, and on 
his march towards Thessaly by the Candavian or 
Egnatian way. In Hierocles we find the name of 
this town written 'H/h^Aewt Aaxxov or Aet^Kov ; where, 
I think, we ought to read Avymv. Wesseling ob- 
serves on the passage, that in the council of Con- 
stantinople we hear of a bishop of Heraclea in Pe- 
lagonia\ which is no doubt the city in question, 
as Lyncestis seems to have been annexed to that 
portion of Peconia named Pelagonia in the Roman 
division. (Liv. XLV. 29.) But I do not think that 
we ought, with the writer of a geographical frag- 
>< Not. od Hier. Sjnecd. p. 638. 
o2 
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ment, publbhed in the Oeogr. Min.^ to confound 
Heraclea with the city of Felagonia, which is dis^ 
tinctly named hy Hierocles, (p. 641.) and Malchug, 
a Byzantine historian; (Excerpt, de Legat. p. 81.) 
the Itineraries also always call this town Heraclea. 
The editor of the French Strabo says its ruins still 
retain the name of Erekli"'. Stephanus speaks of 
a town called Lyncus ; which is probably the same 
as Heraclea, unless he has mistaken the name of the 
district for that of a town. (t. Avyieoi.) 
AquaLya- MoTG than One writer of antiquity baa noticed 
some remarkable acidulous springs in the district of 
Lyncestis, which were said to inebriate those who 
drank the water in sufficient quantity : 
Huic fluit effectu dispar Lyncestius amnis, 
Quern quicunque parum moderate gutture traxit; 
Haud aliter turbat, quam ai mera-vioa bibisset 

Metam. XV. 329. 
Ttieopompus, who is also quoted by Athenseus, placed 
these acidulated waters near the Erigonus. (Theo* 
pomp. ap. Plin. XXXI. 13. Aristot. Meteor. II. 
3. Vitmv. VIII. 3. Senec. III. 20. Sotion. Para- 
dox. Flum. p. 125. Tertull. de Anim. C. fiO.) We 
are indebted to an early traveller for ascertaining 
the exact situation of this celebrated source. Dr. 
Brown, in his journey through Macedonia, say!^ 
" that, after leaving Monastir, and passing through 
" Fihrina, he came to Eceiaso Verbenit where 
" thfxe are acidulse, of good esteem, the springs 
" lai^ and plentiful"." 

' Hiids. Geogr. Min. t. IV, nia, Theasaly, &c. by Edward 

p. 42, Brown, M. D, Physician in Or- 

"" Tom. III. p. 102. dinory M lus Majesty. Lond. 

" A brief account of some ^to. 1673. p. 15. 
Travels in Hungaria, Macedo- 
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ORESTIS. 

The Orestx were situated apparently to the south- 
east of the Ljncestae, and, like them, originally in- 
dependeut of the Macedonian kings, though after^ 
wards annexed to their dominions. From their vi- 
cinity to Epirus, we find them frequently connected 
with that portion of northern Greece ; indeed Steph. 
Byz. terms them a Molossian tribe, (v. 'Opi<rreu.) 
Thucydides acquaints us, that the Orestae, who were 
governed by a prince named Antiochus, furnished a 
supply of a thousand men in support of the expedi- 
tion undertaken by Cnemus and the Ambradots 
against Acamania. (II. 80.) 

■ At a later period the Orestse became suligect to 
the last Philip of Macedon ; but, having revolted 
under the protection of a Roman force, they were 
declared free on the conclusion of peace between 
Philip and the Romans. (Liv. XXXIII. 34. and 
XLII. 38.) 

- The country of the Orestse was apparently of 
small extent, and contained but few towns. Among 
Uiese Orestia is named hy Stephanus, who states it OrMii*. 
to have been the birthplace of Ptolemy the son of 
Lagus. {v. 'OftiTTM.) Its foundation was ascribed 
by tradition to Orestes. This is probably the same 
city, called by Strabo Argos Oresticum, built, as he aikm 
affirms, by Orestes. (VII. p. 836. Cf. Theag. Maced. *>~''<^ 
ap. Steph. Byz. v. 'Opimeu et v. 'Apyos.) Hierocles 
also recognizes an Argos id Macedtmia.^ (p. 641.) 

Livy gives a description of Cdetrum, which isc«iMrtim. 
perhaps the only town of Orestis, the situation of 
which can be identified with certainty. In his nar- 
rative of the first Roman campaign in Macedonia, 
he says the army made an incursion into Orestis> 
O 3 
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and attacked the town of Celetnim, situated in a 
peninsula. A lake surrounded the walls, to which 
there was but one approach from the main laud by a 
narrow path. Notwithstanding the strength of its 
position, it surrendered to the consul without resist- 
ance. (Liv. XXXI. 40.) These particulars agree 
perfectly with the information communicated by 
modem travellers respecting the lake of Qutoria, 
in which there is a peninsula answering exactly to 
the historian's account. We may also collect from 
this passage, that the country of the Orestse corre- 
sponds in many points with the territory of Gu- 
toria, a town of some extent, situated near the lake 
of Cdetrum, to which it now gires its name". Ce- 
letrum is perhaps the Ktkautim of HieroclesP. 

Livy seems to assign to this district a spot caDed 
■ .Xgestsus Campus, as Sigonius reads, referring to 
the Mgestsa, a Thesprotian people, noticed by Steph. 
Byz. {v. Atytrroioi ;) but the MSS. have Argestseus 
Campus, which may be understood of Argos Ores- 
ticum. (LiT. XXVII. 88.) 

South of Orestia was Stymphalia, annexed to M»> 
cedtoiia upon the conquest of that kingdom by the 
Romans, together with Atintania and Elimiotis. 
(Liv. XLV. 30.) I have already alluded to this 
country in my dsserrations upon the Stymiduei, or 
Tymphffii, of EfHrus. I there stated that I could 
not agree with Palmerius in thinking that the Stym- 
phalis of Livy and other writers was to be con- 
founded with the Stymphsean district, because we 
should then be obliged to correct, not only Livy, but 

" Castoria is ^kea of by p Wesseling. ad Hierod. p. 
Cantacuzeous, 1 1, p. f? I . See 64 1 . 
alao PouquerlUe, t. III. p. 5. 
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Diodonn^ who relates on one occasion, that Caisen- 
der encan^>ed in the neighbourhood of Stjmphalia, 
(XX.) and also Callimachus, who, speaking of the 
oxen of that territorj, says, 

*ai *1 SnipfiaXfiff Hn 

TifLnai iXxa ^iiltcr— Hyhk. IN Dian. 179. 

and lastly, Ptolemy, who distinctly lays down such 
a district ander the head of Stymphalia, (p. 84.) 
where he places a town named Gyrtona ; mentioned, OTrtoiu- 
H is true, by no other author ; but that is not a suf- 
ficient reascm for imputing to the get^rapher the 
gross error of meaning the Thessalian Gyrton i. Be- 
sides the Stymphalia of Arcadia, which was much 
better known, we are told by Stepbanus that the 
^tolian Chalds once hore this appellation ; indeed it 
seems not unlil^y that the word arvp^ or tij/*^, in 
Archaic Gre^ might denote s mountain or rock ; 
the occurrence of those syllables being very rare, I 
believe, in the language, and indeed only to be found 
in such proper names as Stymphalus, Stjrmphsei cnr 
Tymphaei, Tymphrestus. 

Stymphalia of Macedou must be placed on the 
borders of Illyiia and Epirus, that is, adjoining the 
endent Atintanes, who were also annexed to Mace- 
donia by the Romans, with the Chaonians and the 
Tymphsei of Molossis. This will answer in modem 
geography to Uie district of Konihui, a flourishing 
town north of the Zagora mountains, and at no 



1 There were geraral towns cides in die neighbouring dJB- 
of that name in Greece, and it trict of Elimiotia ; theStyiiqih»- 
is probable they w^ all Pdas- lian Gyrtonewaaprobably tbeira 
gic. There is evidcnca of the alto. 
Pelai^ Tyrrfaeni baviagfouodcd 
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great distance Iroin the source of the Aous, where 
Oyrtone may perhaps have formerly stood. 

ELIMEA. 

To the east of Stymphalia was the country of 
Elimea or Elimiotis, which was at one time inde- 
pendent, but was afterwards conquered by the kings 
of Macedon, and fiDally included by the Romans in 
the fourth division of that province. (Thuc. II. 99. 
Liv. XLV. 30.) 

From Xenophon we learn that Derdas was prince 
of Elimea at the time that war was carried on by the 
Lacedsemooiaos against Olynthus. (Hell. V. 2, 28.) 
This must be the son of Derdas whose name occurs 
so frequently in Thucydides. (I. 56. &c.) Thou^ 
a mountainous and barren tract, Elimea must have 
been a very important acquisition to the kings of 
Macedon, from its situation with regard to Epirus 
and Thessaly, there being seveiBl passages leading 
directly into those provinces from Elimea; but of 
these we shall speak more at large under the head 
of Thessaly. The mountains which separated that 
country from Elimea were the Cambunii montes of 
Livy, (XLII. 53.) which cross nearly at right angled 
the chain of Pindus to the we^t, and that of Olym- 
pus to the east. The Canalovii montes of Ptcdemy 
are probably a condnuation of Pindus to the north, 
forming the boundary of Elimea to the west. The 
geographer places them at the source of the Haliac- 
mon, (p. 82.) which, we know from Livy, flowed 
through that district. (XLII. 53.) Mention of Ely- 
mea also occurs in Strabo, VII. p. 326. Arrian. de 
Exped. Alex. I. 7. who writes it Elymiotis. Plu- 
tarch. Vit. Paul. .£miL Ptolemy has assigned to 
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the Elimkitae a maritime ntuatioQ on the coast of 
Illyria, which cannot be correct, (p. 81.) but else- 
where he places them in the interior of Macedonia, 
(p. 8S.) and writes the name Eljmiotae. 

According to Stephaous, there was a town named 
Elimea or Elimeum> which tradition reported toE^»M 
have been founded by Elymas, a Tyrrhenian chief. 
(v.'EAi/MJA.) Ptolemy calls it Elyma. Liry probably 
alludes to this city in his account of the expedition 
undertaken by Perseus against Stratus, when that 
prince assembled his forces, and reviewed them at 
Elymea. (XLIII. SI.) This capital of EUmiotis 
stood perhaps on Che Haliacmon, not fiar from 
Cfreuno. 

Mane, another Macedonian town, of Tyrrhenian .£ui«. 
origin, founded, as it was said, by iGUmus the son of 
Elymas, king of that nation, (Steph. Byz. t. Aiconi,) 
we suppose to have been situated in the vicinity of 
Elymea ; some trace of the name seems to be pre- 
served in that of VaniUhes, which is a little to the 
east of Greuno. 

The district named Eratyra by Strabo, and which Sntyn 
he associates with Elimea, (VII. p. 326.) is entirely 
unknown. It is possible the word may be corrupt, 
though the MSS. do not differ in their reading ; the 
editor of the Oxford Strabo is of opinion that Tyrissa 
is meant ; but that is very unlikelyi as Tyrissa was a 
town of northern Macedonia. 

EORD^^iA. 

Contiguous to the Elimiotse, as we collect more 

especially from Livy, were the EU>rdi or Eordaei, the 

name of whose country was Gordaea. Thucydides 

reports, that this people were dispossessed by the 
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Macedonfans of tbdr original settlements, vhich, 
however, still continued to bear the name of Eordia; 
and be further states, that a small remnant of this 
ancient race had established itself near Phjsca, which 
was apparently a town of Mygdonia. (II. 99- Cf. 
Steph. Byz. v. 'Eopheuot.) There is in Stephanus a 
curious quotation from Suidas, a writer on Thessaly, 
relative to this people, which would be very import- 
ant in proving that the population of Greece was 
principally derived from the north, could we rely on 
the authority of this ancient historian, who there as- 
serts, that the Centauri and Leleges were formerly 
called Eordi. (v. 'A^^. Cf. Strabo VII. p. 839.) 

Herodotus states that the Eordi furnished troops 
for the army of Xerxes, of which a division probably 
passed through their country on its way to The8saly> 
(Herod. VII. 186.) 

It is chiefly from Livy, as I have before observed, 
that we are enabled to determine the position of the 
Eordi on the map of Macedonia. The first campaign 
of the Romans against Philip commenced, as we 
have seen, in tlie territory of the Lyncestie ; from 
thence the scene of war was, according to the histo- 
rian, afterwards transferred to the territory of Eor- 
daea ; the Bomans having forced the defiles which 
led from the valley of the Erigonus or Lyncestis into 
that part of the Macedonian dominions. (Liv. XXXI. 
89. Cf. Polyb. XVIII. 6.) The reader of Thucy- 
dides, who has followed his account of the expedi- 
tion of Brasidas in conjunction with Perdiccas 
against the Lyncestse, and that of his skilful and 
bold retreat, when pressed by the lUyrians and de- 
serted by his allies, (IV. ISS.) will be interested in 
the mention of this defile ; he will realise, in the 
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narrow pass which connected Macedonia with the 
ternUary of Arrhibeens, the post which, according to 
Livy, was occupied hj Philip and his troops, and 
which they in vain endeaToured to defend against 
the Koman lemons. The Egnatian way must also 
have taken this direction, as we know from Strabo 
that it traversed part of Eordsea before it reached 
Edessa and Pella. I believe Cells is the only sta-c«Uw. 
tion on this greet road which occurs in Eordeea ; it is 
marked by the Jerusalem Itinerary and that of An- 
t(minus twenty-eight miles from Edessa, the position 
of which is well known. We may therefore, by re> 
ferring to the best modem map of this country, sa^y 
place Cellse not far fixim the Khan of Kirpini, situ- 
ated in the defile of which we have been ^leaking, 
and which is very accurately mariced in the map al- 
luded to. Cellae is mentioned by Hierodes as a 
town of Macedonia C(msularis. (p. 638.) At a short 
distance from thence was Amissa, the first town of AihIim. 
Macedonia which presented itself on qnitting the , 
Lyncestian territory, according to Thucydides in his 
account of the retreat of Brasidas. No other writer 
allndes to it, unless in Hierodes we ought to change 
Larissa into Amissa. (p. 638.) 

Hierodes leads us to suppose there was a town 
called Eordsea, but Wesseliog thinks, with probabi- 
lity, that the passage refers to the district only. (p. 
638. Cf. Plin. IV. 10.) 

Lycophron enables us to add another town to 
those already named in Eordsea, where he says, (v. 
1342.) 

Stephanus, who quotes the line under the word 
FeiAaSfKu, cites another verse from the same poet, 
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.... Sami r»}iaip^ riy mpani\aT^ii Xu)te»>. v. 1444. 
where the MSS. more commonly read Xofa^p^t. 
Stephanus, however, would place it in Pieria, and 
Oaiadnu speaks of mount Galadnis, which rose probably in 
""""^ its vicinity. Berkelius, who was but an indifferent 
geographer, has confounded this town with Cbalastra 
near the source of the Axius. The ruins of Galadra 
are perhaps those which are pointed out near G^- 
liana, not far from the Ini^e Maura, or Haliac- 
mon. 

Livy, in describing a march of Perseus, king of 
B^tirritea Macedon, takes notice of a lake, which he calls Be- 
gonites, in this part of Macedonia, (XLII. 53.) and 
modem maps, agreeably with his account, lay down 
a small lake named Kitrini in the vicioity of Cog-' 
Uana. 

PIERIA. 
To the east and south-east of Eordsea and Elimea 
was Pieria, one of the most interesting part5 of Ma- 
cedonia; both in consideration of the traditions to 
which it has given birth, as being the first seat of the 
muses, and the birthplace of Orpheus ; and also of 
the important events which occurred there at a later 
period, involving the destiny of the Macedonian em- 
pire, and many other parts of Greece. 

Tlie name of Pieria, which was known to Homer, 

nit^i'qv ? f«-ij9««'B xal 'Hiutiitfi iparii*^*, II. H. 9S6. 

was derived apparently from the Pieres, a Thracian 
people, who were subsequently expelled by the Te- 
memdse, the conquerors of Macedonia, and driven 
north beyond the Strymon and mount Pangseusr 
where they formed a new settlement. ^Thuc. II. 99- 
Herod. VII. 112.) The boundaries which historians 
and geographers have assigned to this province vary ; 
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for Strabo, or rather his epitotnizer, Includes it be- 
tween the Hallacmon and Axius. (VII. p. 330.) 
Livy also seems to place it north of Dium, (XLIV. 
9.) while most authors ascribe that town to Pieria. 
Ptolemy g^ves the name of Pieria to all the country 
between the mouth of the Peneus and that of the 
Lydias ; (p. 82.) and, in fact, if it was not to be so de- 
fined, we should not know under what division to 
class this extent of coast, which certainly appertains 
to Macedonia. Herodotus and Thucydides have 
not determined the limits of Pieria ; but the former 
rather leads us to suppose he extended it to the Pe- 
neus. (VII. 131.) Upon the whole, th»«fore, it will 
be safer to adhere to the arrangement of Ptolemy. 
The natural boundary of Pieria towards Perrhaebia, 
the contiguous district of Thessaly to the west, was 
the great chain of Olympus, which, beginning from 
the Peneus, closely follows the coast of Pieria tiU 
beyond Dium, where it strikes off in a north-west- 
ern direction towards the interior of Macedonia. 

Of the vast and celebrated chain of Olympus, and 
the different passes by which it was traversed from 
Macedonia and Thessaly, I shall not now speak at 
length, as this sutgect belongs more properly to 
Thessaly. 

Scanning then from the mouth of the Peneus, 
the first Macedonian town is Phila, situated ap-PUb. 
parently near the sea, at no great distance from 
Tempe. It was occupied by the Romans when 
their army had penetrated into Pieria by the passes 
of Olympus from Thessaly ; (Liv. XLII. 67- and 
XLIV. 2. and 8.) and was built, as Stephanus in- 
forms us, by Demetrius son of Antigonus Gonatas, 
and father of Philip, who named it fdler his mother 
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Phila'. (v. ^t?M.) The niios of this fortress are 
probably those which Dr. Clarke observed near Pla- 
tamona, which he regarded as the remains of Hera- 
cleum*. 

Hem- Heracleuni, or Heraclea, was five miles beyond 

Fhila, and half way between Dium and Tempe, (Liv. 
XLIV. 8.) consequently the situation of Platamona, 
which is much nearer the Peneus, cannot apply to 
it ; neither is it half way between IMum and that 
river, its distance from the latter town being not 
less than twenty miles ; the Itinerary Table indeed 
allows twenty-four. Heracleum probably stood on ^e 
sate of lAtochorif midway between the mouth of the 
Feaeus and iSibiRc^ui, which occupies the site of Dium, 
and five miles from PlaUinuma or Phila. Livy informs 
us it was built on a rock which overhung a river. Scy- 
lax describes Heracleum as the first town of Mace* 
donia after crossing the Peneus ; but we must remem- 
ber that at this period Phila did not exist. (Scyl. Peripl. 
p. S6.) Heracleum was taken in a remarkable manner 
by the Romans in the war with Perseus, as related by 
Livy. Having assailed the walls under cover of th6 
manoeuvre called tettudo, they succeeded so well 
with the lower fortifications, that they were induced 
to employ the same means against the loftier and 
more difficult works ; fusing therefore the testudo to 
an elevation which overtopped the wdls, the Romans 
drove the garrison from the ramparts, and captured 

Apuafl. the town. (XLIV. 9. Polyb. XXVIII. 11. et seq.) 
Pliny mentions the Apilaa as falling into the sea oit 

' Sestini describes a rare coin termedia. Monet. Vet. p. 38. 
from the king of Bararia's col- , Clarke's Tiaveli, p. II. p. 

lecuon, Autonoroi ♦! rel WAA. 302. Holland, t II. p. 24. 
Victoria gradioH ^ Clava in- 
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this coast ; it is probably the same iIt^ at the month 
of which Heradea was situated, now called the river 
of Lithoehori. Beyond was the Enipeus, a name 
common also to a well-known river in Thessaly, as 
well as anotho* in EEs. The Pierian Enipeus rises Enipemfl. 
in mount Olympus, and, though nearly dry in sum- 
mer, becomes a considerable torrent in winter from 
the heavy rains. Its ni^ed and steep banks, which 
in some [daces attained a height of SOO feet, served 
for a long time as a defence to the Macedonian army 
under Perseus, when encamped on its left bank, antil 
Paulus ^milius, by sending a considerable detach- 
ment round the Farhaehian mountains, threatened 
tbe rear of the enemy, and forced him to abandon 
his advantageous position. (Liv. XLIV. 8. and 35. 
Plut. Vit. P. ^mil.) The modem name of this 
stream, according to Dr. Clarke, is Malathria ^ 

Five miles beyond stood Dium, one of the priuci-Diam. 
pal dties of Macedonia, and not unfrequently the re- 
sidence of its monarchs. The eaiiiest writers who 
allude to this city are Scylax (Peripl. p. 36.) and 
Thucydides. (IV. 78 ) The latter says it was the 
first Macedonian town which Brasidas entered on his 
march from Thessaly. Livy describes it as placed at 
the foot of mount Olympus, which leaves but the 
space of one mile from the sea ; and half of this is oc- 
cupied by marshes formed by the mouth of the river 
Baphyrus. The town, though not extensive, was 
abundantly adorned with public buildings, among 
which was a celebrated temple of Jupiter, and nu- 
merous statues. (XLIV. 6. and 7.) These decora- 
tions probably took place in- the reign of Archelaus, 
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who instituted public games here in honour of Ju- 
piter Olympius. (Diod. Sic. XVII. 570. Steph. Byz. 
V. Aibv.) This town suffered considerably during 
the Social war from an incursion of the ^tolians 
under their praetor Scopas, who levelled to the 
ground the walls, houses, and gymnasium, destroy- 
ing the porches around the temple, with the offerings, 
and every article used in the festivals, as well as all 
the royal statues. (Polyb. IV. 63.) It is evident, 
however, from Livy's account, that this damage had 
been repaired when the Romans occupied the town 
in the reign of Perseus. It was here that Philip as- 
sembled his army previous to the battle of Cynosce- 
phalie. (Liv. XXXIII. 3.) IHum, at a later period, 
became a Roman colony ; (Ptol. p. 82.) Pliny terms 
it Colonia Diensis. (IV. 10.) Some similarity in 
the name of this once flourishing city is apparent 
in that of a spot called Standia, which answers to 
Livy's description ". Dr. Clarke however was not 
disposed to acquiesce in this opinion, and thought 
that it must have stood at Katerina ■ ; but on this 
point I imagine that learned traveller was mistaken, 
as Katerina, or Hateri, which is the real name of 
Hmten. the placc, 13 doubtkss the Hatera of the Tabula 

Theodosiana, one stage from Dium. 
Baphym The Baphyrus Is mentioned by several authors 
*■ besides Livy. Lycophron (v. 378.) thus alludes 

to it; 

KfiarqfW Box^^au GifO-irai, Mii.\auaf>.hoi 

And the poet Archestratus also speaks of a dainty 
fish caught in its waters. 

» D'Anrilie, Geogr. Anc. p. 64. * Travels, P. II. p.3l5. 
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Tntfiif i» Aiw Tf TIifiMf ntpi X'^l^ 

AP. Ath^k. Vn.180. 

Paiuanias laji die real name of the rirer is Hdi-Helioonfl. 
con, and that, after flowing for a distance of seventy- 
fire stadia, it loses itself under ground for the space 
of twenty-two stadia; it is navig^le on its re- 
appearance, and is then called BaphTrus. (Pausan. 
Boeot. 80.) I maj observe, that in the passage here 
qnoted from Pausanias, he expresdy states Dium to ' 
be in Pieria, as wdl as Archestratus above cited. In 
Ptolemy the name of this river is incorrectly written 
Pharybas. (p. 82.) According to Clarke, it is now 
known as the Mauro nero. 

The same writer mentions, that near the source 
of the Malathria or Enipeus in mount CHympus is 
a Palao Castro, at tiiree hours distance frran Ka- 
terina, where there are many ancient marbles a/oA 
rains. " We heard of this Palao Ccuiro in the 
*' whole of tiiis route, but can ftmn no conjecture as 
** to its original history. That Dium was not there 
" situate is evident, because Dium was only seven 
" stadia from the sea." The same traveller " saw at 
" Katerina a fine toros of white marble, which he 
** was ti^d had been brought from the Palao Castro 
'* of Malathria, where there were others of the 
*' same ntriure, and a great quuitity of ancient 
*' mariiles ; but that some Franks, visiting the spot 
** three years before, and copying inscriptions, re- 
" moved sometbuig, the real nature of which was 
f* not known ; aa which the agha, suspecting them 
*' (£ having discovoed a treasure, had ordered as 
" many of those marbles as could be broken to be 
" destroyed, and the rest to be coBveyed from the 

VOL. I. p 
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" place." Dr. Clarke supposes that one of the tra- 
velleis above mentioned was Mr. Tweddell T. 

Had the fruit of this interesting scholar's researches 
been preserved to us, we might perhaps have learned 
with cn^ainty to what town these ruins belongedt 
but in the absence of such documents we may con- 

Libethm. jecturc, that they are those of Libethra or Libe- 
thrium, a city, the name uf which is associated with 
Orpheus, the Muses, and all that is poetical in 
Greece. ** Libethra," says Pausanias, *' was situated 
" on mount Olympus, on the side of Macedonia ; at 
" no great distance from it stood the tomb of Or- 
" pheus, respecting which an oracle had declared, 
** that when the sun beheld the bones of the poet 
" the city should be destroyed by a boar (vn <nmf) 
" The inhabitants of Libethra ridiculed Uie pro* 
" pfaecy as a thing impossible ; but the column of 
** Orpheus's monument having been accidentally 
*' broken, a gap was made by which light broke in 
" upon the tomb, when the same night the torrent 

Siufl. "named Bus, being prodigiously swollen, rushed 
" down with violence from mount Olympus upon 
'f Libethra, overthrowing the walls and all the pub- 
-" lie and private edifices, and destroying every living 
" creature in its furious course. After this calamity, 
" the remains of Orpheus were removed to Dium ;* 
(Pausan. Boeot. 30.) and Dr. Clarke observed near 
Katerina a remarkable tumulus, which he conceives 

Orpheitu- to have been the tomb of Orpheus. This tumulus is 

*" "** of immense magnitude, of a perfectly conical fcmn, 
and upon its vertex grow trees of great size. Pau- 
sanias says, the tomb of Orpheus was twenty stadia 

1 CUriie's TnTds, P. U. s. 3. p. 318. 
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ftbm Dium. (Boeot. 30. ApoDod. Bibl. I. 3.') Whe- 
ther Libethra recovered from the deTastation occa-* 
doned bj this inuDdation ia not stated in any writer 
tiiat I am acquaioted with, but its name occurs in 
Livy, as a town in the vicinity of Dium before the 
battle of Pydna. After describing the perilous march 
of the Roman army under Q. Marcius through a pass 
in the chain of Olympus, he says, they reached, on 
the fourth day, the plains between Libethrum and 
Heracleum. (XLIV. 5.) The pass itself was called 
Callipeuce. Strabo also alludes to Libethra when Caiupeuae 
speaking of mount Helicon, and remarks, that se- 
veral places around that mountain attested the for- 
mer existence of the Tliracians of Pieria in the Boe- 
otian districts. (IX. p. 409. and X.p.471.) From these 
passages it would seem that the name of Libethrus Libetimu 
was given to the summit of Olympus, which stood 
above the town. Hence the Muses were sumamed 
Libethrides as well as Pierides. 

Nymphn, noeUr amor, Libethrides. 

ViBG. ECLOG. VII. «1. 

Orpheus himself was said to have been bom at 
Pimplea, & small place not far from Dium and Libe- Pimpio. 
-thra. (Strab. loc. cit. et Epit. VII. 330.) 

YlpArm rvr 'O^^of fMngirai/MSa r^v jia tot' aurij 

Apoll. Abgom. I. S3, ubi vid. Schol. 

MxXaufffifMf 

Atfit[$fhfl 5* uiripjf nt/AvAffctf fftttw^*. Lycofhk. v, 273. 

Travellers, who have visited these shores so cele- 

' Clarke's Trovels,F.II.B. 3. p. 311. 
p2 
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brated in antiquity, dwell with admiration on thik 
colossal magnificence of Olympus, which seems to 
rise at once from tlie sea to hide its snowy head 
among the clouds. Dr. Holland, who beheld it fivm 
Utochori at its foot, obserres, " We had not before 
" been aware of the extreme vicinity of the town to 
*' the base of Olympus, from the thidc iogs which 
" hung over us for three successive days, while tra- 
" versing the country ; but on leaving it, and acd- 
" dentally looking back, we saw through an opening 
" in the fog a faint outline of vast [urecipices, seem- 
" ing almost to overhang the [dace, and so aerial in 
" their aspect, that for a few minutes we doubted 
" whether it might not be a delusion to the eye. 
" The fog, however, dispersed yet more on this side^ 
" end partial openings were made, through which, as 
" through arches, we saw the sunbeams resting on 
" the snowy summits c^ Olympus, which rose into a 
" dark blue sky far above the belt of clouds and 
" mist that hung upon the sides of the moun- 
" tain. The transient view we had of the mountain 
'* Irom this point shewed us a line of precipices of 
" vast height, forming its eastern front toward the 
" sea, and broken at intervals by deep hollows or ra- 
" vines, which were richly clothed with forest trees. 
" The oak, chesnut, beech, plane-tree, &c. are seen 
" in great abundance along the base and skirts of 
" the mountain, and towards the summit of the first 
" ridge large forests of pine spread themselves along 
" the acclivities, giving that character to the fece of 
" the mountain, which is so often alluded to by the 
" andent poets '.** 

' Travels, L U. p. 27- 
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riiififa Mwirtiof ^f», 

St^nl K>jTtn 'OxwfiMrov. Edb. Bacch. 407. 

riv 'OXufMtov $a\atiMis, h- 

ffitwytv SfrSjam Mowrcuf, 

trvNtytv S^pas Icff&rai. Ibid, 560. 

T^f Yhfinaa nfttelii j(afwi, 

*0^to fipStim ^fiMi ijxm- 

y tuieOiii / rfx«pwt%. EnK. Troad. 214. 
''Ovrca hi Od^Mfutcm ftifuwav iifuv, aureip ra' 'Chffy 
n^Ajftv flvatr^MM, V i)upa*is ajj^cais t'l), Od. A. SI4. 

Ter sunt conati imponere Pelio Ossam 
Scilicet, atque Ossse inrndosuin invc^vere Olympuni. 
Geoeg. I. 281. 



reboant sylveeque et magnus Olympus. 

Ibid. III. 223. 
Nee metuens imi Borean habitator Olympi 
Lucentem totis ignorat noctibua Arctou. 
Hofl inter montes media qui valle premuntur, 
Feipetuis quondam latuere paludibus agri : 
Flumtna diun campi retinent, nee pervia Tempe 
Dant aditus pelago, Magnumque HnplaiUbus unum 
Crescere cutbus erat : postquam diacessit Olympo 
Herculea gravis Ossa manu, subitseque ruinam 
Sen^t aquie Nereus. Locan. VI. 341. 

Among the mountains beyond Libethra was thepetn. 
fortress of Petra, the possession of which was dis- 
puted by the Ferrbaebi of Thessalj and the kings of 
MacedoD. (Lit. XXXIX. S6. and XLIV. 32.) It 
commanded a pass which led to Pythium Id Thes- 
saly by the back of Olympus. By this road P. 
^milius was enabled to throw a detachment in the 
p3 
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rear of the Macedonian army encamped on the Eni- 
pens, after having conquered Petra. (XLV. 41.) 

In following the coast from Dium we come to 
Pydna, celebrated for the decisive victory gained by 
P, ^miliua over the Macedonian army under Per- 
seus, which put an end to that ancient empire. The 
earliest mention of this town is in Scylax, who styles 
it a Greek city, (p. 26.) from which it appears to 
have been at that time independent of the Macedo- 
nian princes. Thucydides speaks of an attack made 
upon it by the Athenians before the Peloponnesian 
war. (I. 61.) It was afterwards taken by Archelaus 
king of Macedon, who removed its site twenty stadia 
from the sea, as Diodorus Siculus asserts, (XIIX. 
856.) but Thucydides states, that it had been long 
before that period in ibe possession of Alexander the 
son of Amyntas, and that Themistocles suled from 
thence on his way to Persia. (I. 137.) After the 
death of Archelaus, Pydna again fell into the hands 
o^ the Athenians, but the circumstances of this 
change are not known to us ; Mr. Mitford is inclined 
to think it occurred during the reign of Philip, and 
makes the first rupture between that sovereign and 
the Athenians the consequence of that event *> ; but 
this I believe is unsupported by any direct testimony; 
all that we know is, that Athens was at some time 
or other in possession of Pydna and the adjoining 
towns, (Demosth. Phil. I. p. 41. Theopomp. Fnig< 
ftp. Ulpian. et Suid.) but that it was afterwards 
taken from them by Philip, and given to Olynthus. 
(Diod. Sic. XVI. 517- Demosth. Olynth. I. p. 18.) 
The next fact relative to Pydna, which is recorded 

t> Hut. of Greece, t. Va ch. 35. p. 361. 
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in history, is posterior to the reign of Alexander the 
Cheat, whose mother Olympias was here besi^ed by 
Casaander ; and all hopes of relief being cut off, by 
an entrenchment having been made round the town 
from sea to sea, famine at length compelled Olym- 
pias to surrender, when she was thrown into prison, 
and soon after put to death. (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 
697.) 

The events which led to the battle of Pydna be- 
tween Perseus and P. .^milius have been already 
noticed in the historical abstract at the head of this 
section ; the details will be found in Livy, XLIV. 
41. and Plutarch Vit. P. .£mU. The latter speaks 
of two small rivers which fall into the sea near 
Pydna, the .^on and Leucus, and a mountain ^Eun a. 
named Olocriis: their modem appellations are un-oiocnu 
known to me. The other writers who mention"""* 
Pydna. are> Scymn. Ch. 625. Mela^ II. 3. Stephanus 
Byz. V. Xlv^m, Ptolemy, p. 82. and the Eptomizer 
of Strabo, who says, that In his time it was called 
Kitros, (VII. p. 509.) as likewise the Scholiast to De- 
mosthenes; and this name is still attached to the 
spot at ihe present day. Dr. Clarke observed at 
Kiirot a vast tumulus, which he considered, with 
much probability, as marking the site of the great 
battle fought in these plains^. 

Beyond Pydna was a considerable forest named Keri* 
Fieria, as we learn from Livy, (XLIV. 48.) which ^ 
may have furnished the Pierian pitch alluded to by 
Herodotus. (IV. 195. Cf. Plin. XIV. 21.) 
- About forty stadia north of Pydna, according to 
the Eptomist of Strabo, (VII. p. 380.) was Methone,MMhoiM. 

<= P. U. a. 3. p. 326. Holland's Travels, t. U. p. 36. 
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a citj celebrated in history from the circumstatice 
of Philip's having lost an eye in beai^ng the place. 
(Strab. loc. cit. Diod. Sic. XVI. 528. Demosth. O- 
lynth. I. 9.) That it was a Greek colony, we learn 
from Scylax, Feripl. (p. 26.) and also Plutarch, who 
reports, that a party of Eretrians settled there, nam- 
ing the place Methone, from Methon, an ancestor of 
Orpheus : he adds, that these Greek colonists were 
termed Aposphendoneti bythenative8.(Quee8t.Graec.) 
It appears ftom Athenaeus, that Aristotle wrote an 
account of the Methoneean commonwealth. (VI. S7.) 
This town was occupied by the Athenians, towards 
the latter end of the Feloponnesian war, with a 
view of annoying Ferdiccas by ravaging his terri- 
tory, and affording a refuge to hb discontented sub- 
jects. (VI. 7.) When Philip the son of Amyntas sue- 
ceeded to the crown, the Athenians, who still held 
Methone, landed there three thousand men, in order 
to establish Aigteus on the throne of Macedon : they 
were however defeated by the young prince, and 
driven bai^ to Methone. Several years tdier, Philip 
laid si^e to this place, which at the end of twelve 
months capitulated. The inhabitants baving eva- 
cuated the town, the walls were razed to the ground. 
(Diod. Sic. XVI. 538.) 

There was another Methone in Thessaly, noticed 
by Homer, and which must not be confounded with 
the Macedonian dty, an eiror into which Stej^ianus 
Byz. seems to have fallen, (v. McAuvi;.) Dr. Clarke 
and Br. Holland concur in supposing that the site of 
Methone answers to that of Jjeuteroekori^, the dis- 
tance from that {dace to Kitrot, or Pydna, agreeing 
with the forty stadia reckoned by Strabo. 
<> P. IL a. 2. p. 330. Holbnd. t. II. p. 37. 
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About ten or tw^ve miles further is the mouth 
of the HaliacmoD, a lai^ and rapid stream descend- 
ing from the chain <A mountains to which, as I hare*^ 
already obserred, Ptcdemy gives the name c^ Cana- 
lovii. The modem name of this river is Jnu^e- 
Caratou, or Jenieora, according to Dr. Brown, who 
must have crossed it in its course through Elimea*. 
Dr. Clarke calls it Jnje-Mauro^. The Epitomist of 
Strabo seems to place the Haliacmon soon after 
Dhim, (VII. p. 880.) as does also Ptolemy, (p. 8S.) This 
is however an error, which apparently misled Dr. 
Holland, who imagined he had forded this stream 
about two miles beyond Katrina; but what he 
speaks of is probably the Baphynis of Livy and 
Pausanias s ; for> embarking at Leuterobori, he could 
not p(»sihly have seen the Haliacmon, which falls 
into the sea to the north of that place. Scylax 
clearly places it after Methone. (p. 26.) Csesar, in 
describing some military operations in the vicinity 
of this river between a part of his army under Do- 
tnitius and some troops of Pompey commanded by 
Sci|H0, states, that it formed the line of demarcation 
between Macedonia and Thessaly. (Bell. Civ. III. 
36.) 

The interior of Pieria is little known to us, but 
its topc^raphy may receive some illustration from a 
passage of Livy, and the Table Itineraiy. The his- 
torian mentions an incursion made in that direction 
by the Roman army under Q. Marcius, after occu- 
pying Dium, in the third campaign against Verseas. 

' Travels, p. 46. So also the " d« l« on passe la riviere de 

editora of the French Strmbo, " CuraMmnquiestausBigriMi^ 

t-III. p. 124. "quelaSdne." 3™* Voyage, 

f P. II. 8. 2. p. 334. Luca» \vt. I. p. 40. ed. 12'. 

caUi it Cara»emen " a Hne lieue ■ T. II. p. 3 1 . 
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He says, that the consul, having reached the rirer 
Mitys on the first daj, arrived on the next at a 
town nanaed Agassa, which surrendered without re- 
sistance. Another march brought him to the river 
Ascordus, near which he encamped; but finding 
that the further he advanced, the greater was the 
scarcity of provisions for his army, he soon found it 
advisable to return to Dium. (XLIV. ?■) It is plain, 
I imagine, that this march of three days to the 
north of Dium could not be along the coast we 
have just described; for in that case the names of 
Pydna, Metbone, and the Haliacmon would have 
occurred, instead of places of which we have never 
before or since heard. The Table Itineraiy will 
however afford us some assistance in unravelling 
this difficulty, and explaining Livy, or rather Poly- 
bins, whom he closely follows. This document for- 
nishes us with the details of a road from Dium to 
Beroea in Macedonia, which, I think, can be no 
other thim the route followed by the Homan omsul. 
The names are miserably corrupt, but it is not very 
difficult to restore them, with the assistance of Livy 
and other ancient writers. For instance, Dium is 
written Biuin; mount Olympus, Anamo; the As- 
cordus, Acerdos, &c. : but those who are acquainted 
with Itineraries will easily acknowledge the identity 
of these names, notwithstanding their disguise. The 
first stage then from Dium in the Table is Hatera, 
which, as I have before stated, can be no other than 
Kkateri, or Kkaterin, as the natives call it, and 
which Dr. Clarke conceived to be Dium. The dis- 
tance given in the Itinerary irom Dium to Haters 
is twelve miles; though, as it is only seven from 
Standia to Kkateri, it is probable we ought to cor- 
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tect twelve to seTeo : beyond was the river Mitys, 
mentioned by Livy ; ailer which, the road, striking 
off into the mountains, crosses Olympus, which is 
called Anamo in the Itinerary, the distance irom 
Hatera to that mountain being twelve miles. This 
pasa over Olympus I imagine to be the same pur- 
sued by Sdpio Nasica, when despatched by P. ^mi- 
lius to attack the rear of the Macedonian army en- 
camped on the Enipeus ; and it seems to be still fre- 
quented, there being a monastery dedicated to St. 
Denig on the road. Fetra must have been in this 
direction. About seven miles beyond Olympus the 
Itinerary names Bada, which I conceive to be a cor- 
ruption for Bala, or Balla, a town which Ptolemy Bdiavei 
places in the interior of Pieria. (p. 84.) Pliny calls 
it Valla. (IV. 10.) Steph. Byz., who writes ROOa, 
quotes a fragment of an author named Theagenes, 
who, in treating of the history of Macedonia, stated, 
that one of its kings had transferred the inhabitants 
of this town to a place called Pythium, which was 
in Thessaly at the foot of Olympus, as we shall see 
in the description of that country, and therefore 
very near the Bada of the Itinerary, which confirms 
my correction into Balla. The situation of Balla 
agrees, I conceive, nearly with that of Servian or 
Servitxa, which commands a remarkable pass lead- 
ing from Macedonia into Thessaly'', now known as 
the defile of Saranta Poro», 

Phylace is another town in the interior of Pieria, Phyiacs. 
according to Ptolemy, (p. 84.) and of which Fliny 

*^ Dr. Browne, on his way " ly upon a htU and partly 

from Macedonia iota Tbeasaly, " in thtj plain ; there is also « 

says, " After passing the river " castle upon a very high rock 

," Injecora, we came to Sarvit- " not 6»r from beoce." Tra- 

" za, a noted place, built part- vds, p. 4fi. 
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also makes mention. (IV. 10.) Some similarity to the 
ancient name is discoverable in that of Pkiii, A- 
tuated on the Haliacmon, somewhat to the west of 

Agawe. ServitutK More to the north was the town of Agas- 
sae, which was occupied by the Roman army under 
Marcius, as Livy informs us, on the march which 
he describes ; it was subsequently given up to plun- 
der, by order of P. .^Unilius, af^er the battle of 
Pydna, in consequence of having revolted to Per- 
seus after its surrender. (XLV. 27.) Professor Man- 
ner! supposes Agassae to be the same town as the 
.^aea of Ptolemy, which he pkces to the south of 
Beroea, (p. 84.) and the conjecture seems pUuriUe. 
The ruins, laid down in modem maps near C^ofu, 
on a small river falling into the Haliacmon, may be 
thought to belong to this ancient place. The Itine- 
rary does not name Agassae, but notices a spot called 
Arabos, twenty miles beyond Bada, or Balla, and 
Acerdos, which is fifteen miles from Arabos: tiiii 

jMOTimtt-l conceive to be the Ascordus of Livy ; the modem 
name, according to the maps, is Feiu^ia, distant 
twelve miles from Beroea. 

BOTTI.EA. 
The name of Bottiiea, or Bottieis, was anctoitly 
given to a narrow space of country situated between 
the Haliacmon end Lydias, as Herodotus informs 
us, (VII. 127.) but in another passage he extends it 
beyond the Lydias as far as the Axius. The Bot- 
tisei had been, however, early expelled from thii 
district by the Macedonian princes, and had retired 
to the other side of the Axius, about Therme and 

' Pouquerille mialooli the ruins of this town for those of Fhila, 
I.I1. p. 501. 
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Olynthus, (Herod. VIII. 12T.) where ttiey formed ft 
new settlement with the Chalcidians, another people 
of Thradan origin, occupTing the country of Chalri- 
dice, and with them were engaged in hostilities with 
the Athenians, who held Potidiea during the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. (Thuc. I. 77. II. 79. et 99.) We 
find the name of Bottieea also in PoIyWus, V. 97. 
Livy, XXVI. 25. Scymn. Ch. 622. and Strabo. Ept. 
VII. p. 330. Hie first town on the coast, afto- cross- 
ing (Jie river Haliacmon, is Alorus, seventy stadia Aiomi. 
from Methone, according to the Epitome of Strdio, 
VII. S80. Scyhix, PeripL p. 86. PUn. IV. 10. Mel. 
IZ. 3. Steph. Byz. says it was ratuated in the 
farthest recess of the Tbermsan gulf (v. 'AAw^sf.) 
We hear in Diodonis of a certain Ptolemy of Alo- 
ms, who (m one occasion pretended to the crown of 
MacedoD. (XIV. 497.) Alorus must have stood near 
Capaoekori, on the left bank of the Haliacmtm. Be- 
yond is the Ludias, now Cararmiak, which united Ladiufl. 
its stream with that river, as we are informed hy 
Herodotus, (VII. 127.) a statement which might 
have been correct io the historian's time, but which 
is at variance with the ge(^;raphical information de- 
rived firom other writers, as well as with the report 
of modem travellers. The fact is, that the junction 
takes place, not with the Haliacmon, InJe'Cora, or 
Caratou, but with the Axins, which &ll8 into the 
gulf aomewbat more to the north; but there are 
traces of the course of the Ludias distinct from that 
of the Axius or' the Haliacmon. And it may be 
observed, that Scylax mentions the Ludias apart 
from the neighbouring rivers, (Peripl. p. 26.) as does 
also the Epitomist of Strabo, who states, however, 
that the waters of the Axius communicated with 
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those of the Ludias by means of a lake. (VII. 330.) 
Ad error exists in this last geographer, which should 
be pointed out, as it has escaped the notice of his 
commentators. I allude to the mention of the river 
Erigonus in conjunction with the Ludias. We know 
from lAvy that the Erigonus had its source in the 
Pseonian mountains, and that, after flowing through 
Pelagonia and Deuriopus, districts of Fnonia, it 
mingled its waters with those of the Axius. 
(XXXIX. 53.) This Strabo himself confirms. (VII. 
p. 3S7.) So that unless there were two rivers named 
Erigonus in Macedonia, which is not probable, there 
must be some inaccuracy either in the latter author 
or his Epitomist. Now, as he asserts also that the 
Ludias commenced only with the lake above men- 
tioned, near which Pella was situated ; and as this 
lake receives the waters of a very considerable river, 
named Vutriixa, flowing from the mountains of an- 
cient Orestis and Eordsea, this must be the stream 
improperly called Erigon by that geographer. 
■*•""" ^-lyAnville in his Map calls it .^strteus; which is 
doubtless correct, there being considerable analogy 
between this name and the modem Ftstritxa. The 
course of the ^traeus, according to iEUian, ran 
between Berrhoea and Tliessalonica. (Hist. Anun. 
XV. 1.) 

Euripides has beautifully introduced the mention 
of the Ludias in his Bacctue; a play which, from 
its numerous allusions to Pieria and the scenery of 
this coast, was probacy written during his residence 
at the Macedonian court : 

fft^iraf IT* Eui'tf, ^1 
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fftfti¥af t/lanaSas ^*'> 
AuSian T(, Tov r«<$ luSwijAovifif 

rif hXiMV (uiVtsv ^aiftn vSenric 

xoXX/oTswi \>Tfii'yMv. ver, S65. 

(Cf. Mach. de Fals. Legat. 131. Cf. Harpocrat. PtoL 
p. 82.) Its modern name is Cartungi, accordiog 
to Lucas', but in Dr. Clarke we find it Maurot- 
ma£k\ aod in modem maps Caraisntak. 

Herodotus places in Bottisea the town of Ichni^ le 
which perhaps stood near the mouth of the Ludias. 
(VII. 183. Cf. Hesych. v.'Ixwujy. Md. II. 3. PUn. 
IV. 10.) From other authors cited hy Stephanus, (t, 
'IXKu,) it appears that the name was sometimes 
written Achuse: there was also another dtj so 
called in Thessaly. 

At the distance of one hundred and twenty stadia 
from the mouth of the Ludias was Pella, one of the p< 
most ancient and celebrated dties in Macedonia. 
(Strab.Epit.VII. p. 830.) Herodotus ascribes it to Bot- 
tiaea, {VII. 128.) but Ptolemy, to Emathia. (p. 82.) We 
are told by Demosthenes that Pella was but a small 
and insignificant place before it became the birth- 
pkce of PhiUp, (de Cor. 83. Aristid. I. Panath. Li- 
ban, in Vitup. Phil. p. 104.) Scylax, however, who 
is an older writer, says the Ludias is navigable up 
to Pella, where is the royal palace. (Peripl. p. 26.) 
It is probable, however, that Philip considerably en- 
larged and embellished his native dty, as did also 
his son Alexander, who was likewise born there. 
(Lucian. Alex.) Stephanus Byz. reports, that its 

1 3«- Voyage, 1. 1, p. 40. ed. 12". » P. U. 8.2, p. 334. 
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more ancient appellation was Bunomus and Buno- 
meia, which it exchanged for the name of its founder 
Fellas, {v. EIcAAa.) From the time of Philip and 
Alexander, it was the constant residence of the kings 
of Macedon, as we leam from Livy, who frequently 
mentions it as the abode of Philip son of Demetrius, 
(XXVI. S5.) as well as that of Perseus. It was here 
that the latter held the council in which war was 
determined upon against Rome. (XLII. 51.) 

The same historian has g^ven a very exact de- 
scription of its situation, which is no doubt taken 
from Polybius. (XLIV. 46.) " It is placed," he says, 
** on a hill sloping to the south-west, and is sur- 
" rounded by marshes, caused by the inundation of 
" a l^e, so deep as to be impassable either in sum- 
" mer or winter. In that part nearest the dty a 
•* great work has been constructed, rising like an 
*' island, and sustaining a fortification, which thus 
" remains uninjured by the water. At a distance 
" it appears to join the dty wall, widi which, how- 
*' erer, it is only connected by a bridge thrown over 
-" the river, that separates the fortress from the 
•* town. This serves to secure the place from aR 
" external attacks ; and were any state jnisoners 
" confined there, they might be easily guarded by 
*' that one outlet. Here was deposited the royal 
" treasury, which amounted to only three hundred 
*' talents on the surrender of 4^e city to P. ^miKas 
« after the battle of Pydna." (Cf Polyb. XXIX. S.) 
That Pella was stuated near a lake we learn also 
from Archestratus, who commends the fish caught 
in its waters : 

Tov XP^y-*" ^>' n«XXj| xii^ f'^y^y (^< Sj it'ion 

h iip>i $. Ar. Athem. VII. S15. 
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ThU l^e received' the Ludiaa, and also a rivulet 
ealled Borborus> as we learn from Plutarch, wfaoBorbonu 
dies an epigram by Theocritus of Chios against 
Aristotle, of whom he sarcastically observed, 

tiXsTO vaiti* 

arr 'AxaStifua; Bop^'^w ec Tpaxtiii. ' 

(Hut. de Exil. p. 603.) The baths of Pella were 
said to be injurious to health, producing biliary com- 
plaints, as we are informed by the comic poet Ma- 
eho in Athenaens, VIII. 41. 

Sf %»fA tXimB* ifuipovii roW oiitigKocef, 

if Ttf ^)iunliB — 
Pella, under the Romans, was made the chief town 
of the third region of Macedon. (Liv. XLV. S9.) It 
was situated on the Via Egnatia, according to Strabo 
(VII. p. 323.) and the Itineraries. From the coins of 
this city we may infer that it was colonized by J. 
Czesar. Under the late emperors it assumed the title 
of COL. JUL. PELLA > ; and it is probable, as Man- 
nert has ot»erved, that in the reign of Diocletian 
this name was exchanged for that of Diocletianopo- 
lis, which we find in the Antonine Itinerary, p. 330.'° 
Its ancient appellation, however, still remained in 
use, as may be seen from Jomandes R. Get. 56. and 
Hierocles Synecd. p. 638. The ruina of Pella are 
yet visible on the spot called Palatisa, or AUtklisi, 
by the Turks. •' II ne reste plus de Pella," says 
Beaujour, " que quelques mines insignifiantes ; mais 
" on voit encore le pourtour de son magnifique port, 

> Sestini Monet. Vet. p. 37. PEA and HEA. 
The more ancient coins in gold ■" Geogr. t. VII. p. A79. 

and lilver have the epigraph 

VOL. 1. a 
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" et les vestiges du caaal qui joignoit ce port S la 
" mer par le niveau le mieux entendu. Les mosqu^ 
'* de JettidfS out et^ b&ties avec les debris des pal&ia 
" des roia MacMonieus"." 
Speicnm. Near Fella was a spot called Spelsum, where P. 
iEtnilius remfuned two days on his return from Am-> 
phipolis, as we leara from lAvy, XLV. S3. 

EMATHIA. 
It has been already observed that Emathia was 
the most ancient name applied to Macedonia by the 
Greek writers, it will not therefore be necessary 
to repeat the various accounts which have been de- 
livered respecting the origin of that appellation. 1 
. shall here only remark, that PolyMus and Livy ex- 
pressly assert Emathia to have been formerly called 
Peeonia, though Homer certainly mentions them as 
two distinct countries ; but it is not improbable that. 
Emathia may have bdonged to Peeooia in former 
times. (Polyb. Frag. XXIV. 8. Liv. XL. 111.) At 
all events we are assured that it was in this district 
that the Temenids, who, as we have seen, came 
^K" Td from Argos, first established their em[Hre. .^gae, or 
.£gaea, according to Justin, was the city occupied 
by Caranus on his arrival in the country, (VII. 1.) 
and it continued appu«Dtly to be the capital of Ma- 
cedonia, until the seat of government was traosferced 
to Pella ; even after this event it remained the |dace 
of sqnilture for the royal family, since we are told 
that Philip and Eurydice, the king and queen of 
Macedon, who had been put to death by Olympas* 
were buried here by Cassander. (Athen. IV. 41. 

■> Tddean du Commetce de la Grtee, t. f . p. 67. 
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Diod. Sic. XVIII. 699.) Pousanias states that 
Alexander was to have been mterred there, (Attic. 
6.) and when P^rrhas king of Epirus had taken 
and phindered the town, he left there a body of 
Gauls, who opened the royal tombs m hopes of find- 
ing treasure. (Diod. Sic. Excerpt. 267.) 

When the Athenians undertook to support Ar- 
geeus in his pretensions to the crown of Macedon, 
they advanced towards .£gie from Methone, but 
were defeated by Philip. (Diod. Sic. XVI. 511.) It 
was here that Philip was assassinated by Pausanias 
whilst celebrating the marriage of his daughter Cleo- 
patra with Alexander king of Epirus. (Diod. Sic. 
XVI. 557- and 559.) This city is frequently men- 
tioned by the Greek writers under the name of 
Edessa ; nor is it certain which of the two appella- 
tions is the more ancient. (Polyb. V. 97. Dexipp. 
ap. Syncell. p. 268. Strab. VII. p. 323.) Livy styled 
it " nobilis urbs." (XLV. 30.) Steph. Byz., under 
the head of JEgae, observes that it was also called 
Mij^olSvrftpa ; but he acknowledges likewise the name 
of Edeasa, (v. 'Ehira-a ;) and this is always used by 
later writers. (Ptol. p. 84. Hierocl. Synecd. p. 638.) 
From the Itineraries, as well as Strabo, we learn 
that it stood on the Via Egnatia, thirty miles west 
of PeUa ; and it is generaUy agreed, that the town 
called Vodina, situated on the river Fistritxa, which 
issues from the lake of Chtrovo, represents this au- 
cient dty ; but it may be observed, that the name 
of Bodena appears to be as old as the Byzantine 
historians. (Cedrenus, t. II. p. 705. and Glycas, p. 
309.) Dr. Clarke in his Travels quotes a letter 
from Mr. Fiolt of Cambridge, who had visited Vo- 
dina, and which leaves no doubt as to its identity 
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with Edessa. He says "it is a delightful Spot; 
" There are sepulchres cut in the rock, which the 
" superstitious inhabitauts have never plundered, 
" because they are afraid to go near them. I went 
" into two, and saw the bodies in perfect repose, 
" with some kinds of ornaments, and clothes, and 
" vases. There is a beautiful inscription in the 
" town. The fall of waters is magnificent"." 

Between Edessa and Pella the Jerusalem Itine- 
rary notices a station under the name of Scurio, 
concerning which Wesseling has not been able to 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusion, (p. 606.) I am 
inclined to think it the town of Scydra, which Pto- 
lemy ascribes to Emathia. (p. 84. Cf. Steph. Byz. 
V. 2«»/w. Plin. IV. 10.) Strabo calls it Kydr®, and 
states that it belongs to the Byrsi, a name which, I 
conceive, Casaubon has improperly altered in the 
text to Brygi ; for Steph. Byz. evidently reads Ki^ 
iptu woXis T(Sv Bvpffm. It is true that the same writer 
elsewhere seems to call this people Brysi, or Brusij. 
and the part of Emathia which they inhabited Bru- 
sis ; and again we hear of the Brsesi in Macedonia, 
who are probably of the same tribe. Since the Je- 
rusalem Itinerary places Scurio half way between 
Edessa and Pella, that is, fifteen miles from each, it 
must have stood not far from Fhtrixta, and near 
the river of the same name. 

The town of Mieza, to the south of Scydra, derived 
its name, according to Theagenes, as.quoted by Steph. 
Byz., (v. Mit^a,) from Mieza, granddaughter of Ma- 



" Clarke's Travels, p. II. a. 3. imperial only with dte epigraph 

p.341. SeeaJbMBeaiijour.Tabl. EAEXUION, or EAECCAION. 

du Com. de la Grece, t. I. p. Sest. Mon. Vet p. 37. 
1 28. Ilie coins of £d«ssa are 
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Cedon ; be also states that it was formerly called Strjr- 
moDium. Alexander, in consequence of the destruc- 
tion of Stagira, is said to have established a school for 
the exiled Stagirites at Mieza in honour of Aristotle. 
(Plut. Vit. Alex.) Mieza is noticed by Pliny, IV. 
10. In Jomandes (Rer. Get. C. 56.) the place called 
Mediana is no other, I imagine, than the town in 
question : of its modem name and situation I have 
DO knowledge ; but I should be inclined to look for 
it near Cailari, or Sarigetd. Stepfaanus Byz- under 
Mieza mentions the Olganus as a river of this partoiganiufl. 
of Macedonia; this may be the present Pohva. 
Hoktenius, in his notes to Stephanus, observes, that 
Dioscoiides speaks of a river and mountain of Ma- 
cedonia caUed Olcimus. Oidmui 

Cyrius, which follows Mieza in Ptolemy's list™"* 
of Emathian towns, p. 84. is doubtless the C^rrhuscyrrhufc 
of Thucydides. That historian, when describing the 
irruption of Sitalces king of the Odrysse into Mace- 
donia, at the be^nning of the Peloponnesian war, 
says he only penetrated into the country situated to 
the left of Cyrrhusand Pella. (II. 100.) Hence it 
would seem that Cyrrhus was at no great distance 
from the latter city. There is a PaltBO Cetstro 
about sixteen miles north-west of Pella, which is 
very likely to be Cyrrhus*. WesseUng thinks that 
Diodorus alludes to the Macedonian Cyrrhus, (XVIII. 
5S9-) where he speaks of a temple of Minerva built 
there by order of AlexanderP. Hence the title of 
Kvppi<rTK, noticed both by Strabo and Stephanus. 

" Sesti.ni (Monet. Vet. p. this PakeoCattro; but ihere&d- 

37.) describes some very rare ing should be KTPIEinN. 

medaU witb the epigraph KIE- ' Ad Itin. Hieros. p. 606. 
PIEION, which he ascribes to 
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But th^e writers allude to 9 town of Syria also 
callefl Cyirhus : this was probably uamed after the 
Macedonian city. Pliny speaks of the latter, IV. 
10. Stepbaous states, that part of the district in 
which Cyrrhus was situated bore tbe name of Man-r 

BluuUnb darae. {v. Mai^afat.) 

Livy speaks of a town of Macedonia, to which he 

CitUun. gives the name of Citium, (XLII. 51.) where Per- 
seus assembled bis army with great pomp when 
about to open the campaign against the Romans. It 
was apparently near Pella, and was celebrated for 
the worship of Minerva Alddes, (perhaps Alcide* 
mu3, as Tumebus conjectures.) This ntentiop of Mi- 
nerva has led some commentators to think the name 
of the place corrupt, and that Cyrrhus was the town 
here alluded to*). 

idomane. Idomcne, as we learn firom Thucydides, was si- 
tuated to the north of Cyrrhus, on the borders of 
Paeonia. (II. 100. Of. Ptol. p. 84. PUh. IV. 10. 
Steph. Byz. v. 'Ihfjxvai et £ii«/Mi^. Hierocl. 639.) 
The Tabula Theodosiana {daces it on a road leading 
from Stobi in Pseooia to Thessalonica ; and soniQ 
modem maps lay down a spot named Jdtmeni io 
this direction. This town, according tq the Greek 
historian above cited, was the first place taken by 
Sitalces king of the Odrysse in hi» invasion of Ma- 
cedonia; he ailerwards made himself master of Gor- 

Oortynia. tyoia and Atalante. Gortyoia is noticed by Ptolemy 
as a town of Emathia ; he places it somewhat to the 
south of Idomene, but writes the name Gordenia i 

Ata^w Steph. Byz., Gordynia. The Atalante of Thucydi- 

laote. des is probably the town called AUante by Pliny 

t MoDDert. Geogr. t. VII. p. 490. 
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(IV. 10.) end Steph. Bjz.; the latter says Theo- 
pompua named it Allantiuin. Kuropus, aleo men- Enropui 
tioned by Thucydides, is placed by Pliny on the 
Axius. (IV. 10.) Ptolemy does not ascribe it to 
Ematbia, but to a district he calls Matia. (p. 84.) 
Bat according to I^ny there was another Euro-Eumnuad 
pus, situated on the river Rhsdias, (perhaps Lu- 
dias,) IV. 10. of which Strabo also speaks. (VII. p. 
827.) The Europus with which we are at present 
occupied was besieged by Sitalces. Nothing further 
is known of its history, than that it existed in the 
serenth century, as we find it in the list of Mace- 
donian towns, with which we are tumished in the 
Synecdemus of Hierodes. p. 638. 

Tyrissa is the last place to be noticed in theTriiNa. 
northern portion of Ematfaia. Ptolemy and Pliny 
(IV. 10.) are the only authors who mention this an- 
cient town; the situation of which would be best 
ascertained from the Tabula Theodosiaoa, if we 
might identify it with the station laid down by that 
Itinerary under the name of Tauriana, on the road 
leading from Peonia to Thessalonica, and twenty- 
three miles from that city. In that case it would 
answer nearly to the site now called Aurethistar, or 
Deuretkiatar, on the left bank t£ the Axius, or Var- 
dari'. To the south of the present district was a 
more considerate town than those to which our at- 
tention has lately been drawn, and with which our 
description c^Emathia win conclude; I mean Ber-i 
rhoea, or Beroea, a city of great antiquity, and often '^ 
mentioned by the early writers. We learn from 

^ The following description " TVRISSA. Auctoaomi. £- 
of the coins of Tyriwa is given " pigraphe. TYRI. fimrrpv^ 
by Sestini Momt Vet. p. 38. " Sw. AR. RRR." 
q4 
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the Tabula Theodosiana it was thirty miles to the 
south of Fella, thirty-five from Dium, and, accord- 
ing to the Antooine Itinerary, fifty-one from Tbe&r 
salonica. Its situation, as is generally agreed, an- 
swers to that of the present Kara Veria. 

Towards the commencement of the Peloponne- 
sian war, the Athenians, who were engaged in hos- 
tilities with Ferdiccas king of Macedon, endeavoured 
to make themselves masters of Berrhoea, but failed 
in the attempt. (Thuc. I. 61.) Scymnus of Chios 
styles it, together with Pella, vo'Xk hitpeaforxr^. 
(6S4.) Berrhcea surrendered to the Roman consul 
after the battle of Fydna, (Liv. XLIV.4d.) and was 
assigned, with its territory, to the third re^on of 
Macedonia. (XLV. S9-) Some interestii\^ circum- 
stances respecting Benea are to Ik found in the 
Acts of the Apostles. St. Faul, on quitting Thessa- 
lonica, where his enemies had stirred up the peoide 
against him, withdrew secretly to Beroea by night, 
and, on aniving there, went into the sjniagogue of 
the Jews with Silas. "These were more noWe," 
says the sacred historian, " than those in Thessalo* 
" nica, in that they received the word with all rea- 
" dioess of mind, and searched the scriptures daily* 
" whether those things were so. Therefore many 
" of them believed ; also of honourable women wbidi 
'* were Greeks, and of men, not a few. But when 
" the Jews of Thessalonica had knowledge that the 
" word of God was preached of Faul at Beroea, they 
" came thither also, and stirred up the peojrfe. And 
*' then immediately the brethren sent away Paul to 
" go as it were to the sea." (Acts xvii. 11.) We are 
told elsewhere, that Sopater, a native of this town, 
accompanied St. Paul to Asia. (Acts xx. 4.) MentioD 
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of Benea occurs also in 8tepb. Byz. (v. htpcU. Lu- 
dan. Asin. 34. Simm. Anthol. IV. p. StS, S4. Antipat. 
SidoD. Epigr. III. p. 600. PHu. IV. 10. Ptol p. 84. 
and Hierocles, p. 638.) 

The Epitome of Strabo reports, that Beroea itood 
at the foot of mount Bermius. (VII. p. 330.) ThisBemiiu 
mountain, observes Herodotus, is inaccessible, on ac-""™" 
count of the cold. Beyond it were the gardens of 
Midas, in which roses bloomed spontaneously, each 
Sower having sixty leaves, and surpassing in fra- 
grance every other sort. It was in this part of Ma- 
cedonia that the Temenidae first established them- 
selves. (VIII. 138. Cf. Conon. ap. Phot. Cod. 186. c. 
1.) Mount fiennius appears to be a ccHitinuation 
of the great chain of Olympus ; the modem name is 
JCero LAvado. 

MYGDONIA. 
This province of Macedonia appears to have ex- 
tended from the river Axius to the lake Bolbe, and 
at one period even to the Strymon. (Herod. VII. 123. 
Tbuc. I. 58.) It originally belonged to the Edo- 
nians, a people of Thrace ; but th^e were expelled 
by the Temenida. (Thuc. II. 99.) Under the di- 
vifiion of Mygdonia we must include several miuor 
districts, enumerated by different historians and 
geographers. These are Amphaxitis and Faraxia, 
Anthemus, and Grestonia or Crestooia. . Ampha- 
xitis, as its name sufficiently indicates, was situ- 
ated near the river Axius, and on the left bank of 
that river, since Strabo in the Epitome states, that 
the Axius separated Bottisea from Amphaxitis. (VII: 
p. 830. Cf. Polyb. V. 98. PtoL p. 84. Steph. Byz. 
V, 'Afufiaitw.) 
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Id thig district was Amjdon or AbjdoQ ; for Ste- 
pbanus and Suidas give the latter readiag, tfaou^ 
in the MSS. of Homer we find the former used. 
Eustathius affirms, that the name of Abydon pre- 
vailed over the other, (ad II. p. 360.) 

T^kiin if 'Afuiiaws, k% 'A£iou wofu pioms, 

'A{mu, g3 K^AXxTTOV uSap nrixfSvaTw alj). II. B. 848. 

Btrabo remarks on this passage, that, as the wa- 
ters of the Axius were verj muddy, it was pretended 
by some critics that the true reading was 
'Afiav, B itaXkirror uSof htixfSvirrai A*i|;. 

Sa, as they say, being the name of a fountun 
which rose near Amydon, and mingled its waters 
with those of the A^ub. (Strab. VII. p. 380. Steph. 
Byz. V. Am. Etymol. M. ead. voc.) But the pas- 
sage is repeated in another place, and there the sub- 
stitution cannot be admitted. Asteropseus, the Pae- 
onian, about to engage with Achilles, says, 

Airif i(uii ywt^ i£ 'Afiw t6pi jltsirrof 

'Afiou, Sf xoAAiVTov vSaop ivl ■ydiar Itiviw. II. ^. 157. 

It may be observed that Homer places the Axius 
is Paeonia, the name of Macedooia being at that pe- 
riod unknown, or at least obscure. The other au- 
thors who speak of the Axius are, Herodotus, VII. 
12S. iEscbylus Pers. 499- Eurip. Baccb. 569. Strab. 
loc. cit Livy states, that it formed the line of se- 
paration between the second and third regions of Ro- 
man Macedonia. (XLV. 29.) 

The Axius, next to the Strymon, is the most con- 
siderable river of Macedonia; it rises in the chain 
of mount Scardus, as Ptolemy reports, now Tciar 
dagh, above Scopia, the ancient Scopi, and after 
receiving the waters of the Erigonus, Ludias, and 
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Astraeus, it diacbai^^ itself into the gulf of Thes* 
salonica. 

Id the middle ages, this river assumed the name of 
Bardsrus, (Theopbylact. Epist. £5. Nicephor. Gre- 
gor. t. !• p. 230.) whence was derived that of Var- 
dari or Fardar, which it now bears ■. The foUoWr 
iog Dote respecting the source of the Fardar is to 
be met with in Clarke's Traveb K It is written by 
Mr. Cripps. " When the plain of the Vardar is 
" scorched up in summer, the shepherds driye their 
" flocks and herds into the country between Bostna 
" and Caradar, and to the high mountains beyond 
" Cetradar, aghtdajajouraey from S^doniia. Those 
" shepherds relate, that in a swamp, which trembles 
" when a man walks upon it, there is a spring, which 
" rises from the earth so as to form a river upon the 
" spot, eleven yards wide from bank to bank ; soon 
" afterwards it becomes augmented by seven other 
" tributary streams, called rivers by the shepherds. 
" But the true source of the Fardar, they say, is this 
** powerful fountain." 

At the mouth of the Axius was the city of Cha-' 
lastra, mentioned by Herodotus in his account of the 
Ktpedition of Xerxes. (VII. 1S3.) Hecatxus, aa 
cited by Steph. Byz. (v. Xa^arpa,) states, that it 
was situated on the Thermaean gulf, and bebnged 
to the Thracians. Stepbanus adds, that it pcBsessed 
a harbour. In one of the fragments of Diodorus we 
are told that Perseus, king of Macedon, having 
seized upon Chalastra, which had perhaps revdted, 
barbarously caused all the male inhaUtaots to be 
put to death. (Excerpt, de Virt. et Vit. SOS.) But 

■ LucM, troi»ieineVo]rage, 1. 1- p. 40. 
' P. Hi. p. .134. 
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Strabo aiBrms, that Cassander had long before re- 
moved its inhabitaDts, with those of several other 
towns, to Thessalonica. (VII. p. 330. Plin. IV. 10.) 

siiidut Beyond was Sindus, (Herod. VII. 123.) or Sinthus, 

(Steph. Byz. v. S/yflo;,) situated near the mouth of 

Echedornt the iiveT Echedorus, but on which bank is not ap- 
parent. The Echedorus, says Herodotus, rises in 
the CrestOQsean territory, and, after flowing through 
Mygdonia, empties itself in a marsh close to the 
Axius, (VII. 124. et 127- Cf. Scyl. Peripl. p. 26. Ety- 
mol. M.) It is alluded to also, I believe, by Apollodo^ 
rus. (Bibl. II. 5. Ptol. p. 84.) The modem name is 
GaUico. 

About ten mites beyond this river we find the 
modem town of Salonichi, which has succeeded to 
Thessalonica, and like that ancient city gives its 

Thenng, name to the gulf on which it stands. Thessalonica 

Thewiio- was at first an inconsiderable place under the name 
of Thenne, by which it was known in the times of 
Herodotus, Thucydides, iSschioes, (Pals. L^at. 29.) 
and Scylax. The latter speaks also of the Thermsean 
gulf. (Peripl. p. 26.) 

Xerxes appears to have made some stay at Therme 
with his fleet and army ; and the view he had from 
thence of Olympus and the Thessalian mountains 
probably induced him to explore the mouth of the 
Peneus and the recesses of Tempe. (Herod. VII. 
188.) It was occupied by the Athenians prior to 
the Pelc^mnnesian war, but was restored by them to 
Perdiccas shortly after. (Thuc. I. 61. II. 29.) We 
are informed by Strabo, that Cassander changed the 
name of Therme to Thessalonica in honour of his 
wife, who was daughter of Philip. (Epit. VII. 330. 
Scymn. Ch. 625. Zonar. XII. 26.) But Steph. By2. 
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asserts, that the former name of Tliessalonica wbs 
Halia, and quotes a passage from a work written by 
Lucillus of Tarrha on this toirn, to account for the rea- 
sonswhicb induced Philip to call his daughter Thessa- 
lonica. {v. Oeffo-oAow'ioj.) Casaander is said to have col- 
lected together the inhabitants of several neighbour- 
ing towns for the aggrandizement of the new city, 
which thus became one of the most important and 
flourishing ports of northern Gh^ece. (Strab. Epit. 
VII. p. 330.) It surrendered to the Romans after the 
battle of Pydna, (Liv. XLIV. 10. and 45.) and was 
made the capital of the second region of Macedonia. 
(XLV. S9.) Situated on the great Egnatian waj, 
two hundred and twenty-seven miles from Dyirha- 
chium, (Folyb. ap. Strab. VII. p. 322.) and possessed 
of an excellent -harbour well placed for commercial 
intercourse with the Hellespont and Asia Minor, it 
could not fail of becoming a very populous and 
flourishing city. The Christian will dwell with pe- 
culiar interest on the circumstances which connect 
the history of Thessalonica with the name of St. 
PauL It will be seen from the Epistles he addressed 
to his converts there, how successful his exertions 
had been, notwithstanding the opposition and enmity 
he had to encounter from his misguided countrymen. 
(Acts xvii.) 

Pliny describes Thessalonica as a free city, (IV. 
10.) and Lucian as the largest of the Macedonian 
towns. (Asin. 46. Ftol. p. 84. HierocL Synecd. p. 
638.) Later hbtorians name it as the residence and 
capital of the prsefect of lUyricum. (Theodoret. Hist. 
Eccles. V. 17. Socrat. Hist. Eccles. c. 11.) For an 
account of the ruins and antiquities of Thessalonica* 
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the reader may consult the modern authors referred 
to in the note °. 
-Alt"*- Stephanus Byz. names Altus as a fortress in the 

virinrty of Thessalonica, on the authority of the Ma- 
cedonian historian Theagenes. (v. 'AAtoV.) 
cinui. Cissus was another neighbonring town which con- 

tributed, as Strdbo asserts, to the a^randizement of 
Thesstdonica. (Epit. VII. p. 330.) The same writer 
observes, that this must have been the native place 
of Cissens, a Thracian chief, mentioned by Homer. 
(A. 221.) The modem name is said to be Cismi^. 
ciHD* Xenophon also speaks of a mount Cis3Us> which was 
probably in this direction. (Cyneg. c. 11, 1.) 

In the interior of Mygdonia we have the district 
Pmraxia. of Paraxia, according to Ptolemy, the name of Which 
sufficiently indicates its vicinity to the Axius. The 
Alexandrian geographer assigns to it the towns 
g^t*- Chsetfe, MorylluB, and Antigonia. (p. 84.) Moryllus 
p""!^ " noticed by Pliny. (IV. 10.) Antigonia was sur- 
named Psaphara, to distinguish it from another An- 
tigonia, also in Mygdonia, but situated more to the 
south. The Tabula Theodosiana places the former 
in the vicinity of Stobi on the borders of Pseonta. 

Ptolemy enumerates the fbllo#ing obscure towns 

in Mygdonia; some of which, however, were also' 

known to Pliny and Steph. Byz. 

CaliDda Calindcea, probably the same as the Alindoea of 

dtn. "' Stephanus.(v.'AAiv^oM.) — 'Bcenis. — Physca,meQtioned 

pK I^ Thucydides (II. 99.) and Hieagenes (ap. Steph. 

<■ Clarke's Travels, who also BeBuJour.CommercedelaGrece. 

rteifromMr.W^pole'sMS. * French Stndra, t. m. p. 

raal, P. II. s. 3. p. 348. Hoi- 1 26. 
land's Trarels. vol. II. p. 30. 
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Byz. V. ^ifftat.) — ^Terpilhis. — Carabn, bow perhaps TBrpOhw. 
Ar^iU, nesr tiie Axiiis.^ — XylopoHa, the inhabitants xyiopcdi*. 



of which are the Xylopditae of Pliny. (IV. 10.)- 
sorus. — Lete, which Steph. Byz. asserts to have been Lew. 
the native city of Nearchus, the celebrated com- 
mander of Alexander's fleet. But in this he is at va- 
riance with Arrian, Plutarch, and others, who state 
that this officer was a Cretan. (Steph. Byz. v. Aitt^.)' 
Pliny places this town in the interior of Mygdonia, 
as well as another called Phileros. (IV. 10.) — Strepsa Ptuienw. 
is noticed by the orator ifischines as a Macedonian "**" 
' town in the vicinity of Therme. (de Fak. Legat. p. 
31. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. £r^.) 

The territory of Anthcmas, which ThncydideffAiitbenraa 
seems to comprise within Mygdonis, (II. 99.) wasu^ 
probably to the north-east of Thessalonica. There 
was also a town of the same name, which Amyntas, 
king of Macedon, offered as a residence to Hipinas, 
son of Pifostratus. (Herod. V. 94i.) It was ceded by 
Philip to Olynthus, together with Potidsa. (Demosth. 
Phil. II. S«. -ffisch. de Fals. Legat. p. 31. Harpocrat. 
V. 'A>tf^(. Aristid. II. 224. Liban. Declam. XIII. 
Steph. Byz. v. 'A»fle^Sf.) The ruins of Anthemns, 
I should imagine, were in the vicinity of Liongaauc 
and its lake. The ancient Bolbe Falus is no doubt 
that of Setchii, which is more to the east than that 
of LoHgaxa. 

Thucydides, speaking of the Bottiaei, says, Perdic- 
cas altowed them to occupy the portion of Mygdonia 
adjoining the lake Bolbe, (I. 58.) and again, wfaenBolbepa. 
rd&ting the expedition oS Brasidas gainst Amphi- "^ 
polls, (IV. 103.) he informs us. that this lake empties 
its waters into the sea near Anion and Bormlscus, 
both belonging to Chalddioe, and of which wt; shall 
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preseotlj have occasioQ to speak. Steph. Byz. men- 
BolbB utU. tions a town as well as a lake named Bolbe. (v. BsA- 
0eu.) MBchyius notices the lake in the Perss. 
(498.) 

MetxiSo'voni 

Xapttn a$iM(Mtff J»' 'Afi'ou «o'fo», 
Ba'Aj3<}f f IXiiov ihctxa. 

and Archestratus, speaking of a 6sh called Aaj3/ui{, 
says, 

'AfifipttKia r' jvi fMinii^ifM BoX/9^ t it) Xi'^vp. 

(Cf. Scyl. Peripl. p. 27. Arist. Hbt. Anim. II.) Dr. 
Clarke, who visited the shores of this lake in his 
travels, observes, "it is now called Beshei; it is 
" about twelve miles in length, and six or eight in 
" breadth. We can find no notice that has been 
" taken of this magnificent piece of wat«- by any 
" modem writer." 

To the north of Anthemns and Bolbe was the dis- 
Crastonia trict of Crcston OF Ciestonc, chiefly occupied, as 
tonift. we learn from Herodotus, by a remnant of Pelasgi, 
who spoke a different language from their neighbours. 
(I. 57.) He also states, that the river Echedonis 
took its rise in the Crestonean country, and further 
remarks, that the camels of the Persian army were 
here attacked by lions, which are only to be found in 
Europe, between the Nestus, a river of Tbrace, and 
the Achelous. (VII. 124. and 127.) Thucydides also 
mentions the Crestonians as a peculiar race, part of 
whom had fixed themselves neax. mount Athos. (IV. 
109.) Elsewhere he writes the name Grestonia. (II. 
99.) Theopompus, as quoted by Athensus, (III. 77.) 
Grseatonia. (Cf. Steph. Byz. v. T^armta et K^imw, 
-who cites Herodotus, Hecataeus, Rhianus, and Lyco- 
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phpon; see also Aristot de Mirab. Auscult. p. 112. 
Lycophr. T. 499- and Tzetzes on the passage. It 
may be observed, that Stephanus mentUms Creston Cn 
as a town. This district is now known by the name 
of Caradagh. 

CHALCIDICE. 

South and east of Mjgdonia was the countiy of 
Chalddice, so named from the Chalcidians, an ancient 
people of Euboean origin, who appear to have formed 
settlements in this part of Macedonia at an eariy 
period. (Strab. X. p. 447.) Thucydides always tains 
tbem the Chalcidians of Thrace, to distinguish them 
apparently from the Chalcidians of Euboea. (I. 57. 
Herod. VIII. 127-) At the instigation of Perdiccas. 
king of Macedonia, the Chalcidians, having entered 
into a league with the Bottieei, made war upon the 
Athenians, who held Potidsea and other towns in 
their vicinity, and proved victorious in more than 
one engagement. (Thuc. II. 79.) 

We also learn firom Thucydldes that Brasidas 
was mainly indebted to their cooperation for his first 
successes. (Thuc. IV. 83. et seq.) It is certain, that 
the expedition of this enteiprising commander was 
in the end productive of the most benefidal results 
to the Cbalddic towns, since it finally secured their 
independence, CThuc. V. 18.) and greatly promoted 
the prosperity to which those republics, and more 
especially Olynthus, attained, before they were an- 
nexed to Macedonia by the arms of Philip. 

The whole of Chalddice may be considered as 
forming one great peninsula, confined between the 
gulf of Thessalonica and the Strymonicus Knus. 
Bat it also comprises within itself three smaUer pen- 
insulas, separated from each other by so many 
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inlets of the sea : these we shall take in the order in 
which they present themselves. 

Beginning from Thessalonica, we have to notice, 
about ten miles south of that city, a river called by 
chsbria* fl. Ptolemy Chabrias ; perhaps it is the same which Pro- 
Rechioafl. copiu3 names Rechios: the latter also informs us, 
AneroU that Justinian had caused the fortress of Artemisium 
"""' to be constructed at its mouth. {.lEdif. IV. 3.) We 
Hegonis have next the promontory Hegonis of Ptolemy, now 
rium. Cara Bourun. The tract of coast which we are 
Cnuiivei now following bore anciently the name of Crusis, as 
regis. Thucydides writes the name, (II. 79>) or Crossaea 
according to Herodotus. (VII. 123. Cf. Steph. Byz. 
V. Vifttvvti.) Dionysius of Halicamassus names the 
inhabitants Crussi. (Ant. Rom. I. p. 39.) 
jrd^. ^neia, reported by tradition to have been founded 
by ^neas on his departure from TVoy, (Dion. Hal. 
loc. cit. Liv. XL. 4.) was situated on the coast op- 
posite to Pydna, on the other side of the gulf of 
Thessalonica, and fifteen miles from the latter town. 
(Liv. loc. cit.) It is mentioned by Herodotus (VII. 
133.) and likewise by Scylax, who terms it a Gre- 
cian city. (Peript. p. 26.) Livy states that sacrifices 
were performed here annually in honour of .£neas, 
the reputed founder, and relates also the circum- 
stance of Porres, a person of distinction in this town, 
who had successively married the two daughters of 
Herodicus, a Thessalian, being overtaken with his 
wife and family in their attempt to escape from the 
persecution of Philip, and compelled to destroy 
themselves. (XL. 4.) Lycophron alludes to the 
foundation of this city by ^neas, where be speaks 
Bhaceiut of his occupying mount Rhacelus, which he couples 
with Cissus, as being near Thessalonica. 
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"Of Tpmra fti* 'Pa/xqXor oIxi}(rti jiOKm, 

KipwTfipttts yureuxas. v. 1936. 

Virgil likewise has not omitted to notice the tradi- 
tion. 

Feror hue, et littore curvo 

Moenia prima loco, fatjs ingressus iniquiB : 
^Deadasque meo nomen de nomine fingo. 

Mis. III. 16. 

(Cf. Steph. Byz. v. Aheia.) We are told by Diony- 
sius of Halicaraassus, (loc. cit. et Strabo Epit. VII. 
p. 330.) that ^Deia was much reduced in population 
and importance when Cassander founded Thessalo- 
nica; but it is eridentt from Livy's account, that it 
still continued in a flourishing state. It was given 
up to plunder by P. .Smilius after the batUe of 
Fydna, in consequence of the resistance which had 
been offered to the Roman anns. (XLV. 27.) 

The ruins of .£neia are visible near the small 
town of Panomi, close to the headland of the same 
name, which is perhaps the .Slinion of Scymnus. (v.^nionpM. 

627.) sr" 

Beyond .^neia, Herodotus names SmOa, Campsa SmiiL 
or Capsa, (Steph. Byz. v. KimK) and Gigonus, (Vll.OigtSSl. 
1S3.) The latter town is also mentioned by Thucydi- 
des^ (I. 61.) who states, that an Athenian force, 
which had been employed against Perdiccas, arrived 
there from Berrhoea in three days, on their way to 
attack Poddeea. Stepbanus reports, that Artemi- 
dorus called this town Gigonis. (v. T^wof.) We 
find, along the same coast, Lisae, Combrea, and Li- Uw^ 
paxus, noticed by Herodotus in his account of theupuu. 
Persian expedition under Xerxes. (VII. 133.) 
Somewhat inland south of .^eia was Antigonea, 
B 2 
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according to Scymnus. Ch. v. 630. Liv. XLIV. 10. 
Ptol. p. 83. Plin. IV. 10. 

PALLENE. 
The peninsula of Pallene, of which frequent men- 
tion occurs in the historians of Greece, is said to 
have anciently borne the name of Phlegra, and to 
have witnessed the conflict between the gods and 
the earthborn Titans : 

Stm in) i* Trti'uo <f>XJ- 

'AyTMti>a-iv — PlMD. Neu. I. 100. 
Kctl rw |9aif{8«'r«EV oupii urev, 

Xtpaiv fitipuftiyYOKi nupif 

'Hpax>.nis. FtVD. ISTU. VI. 4T. 

Cf. Lycophr. v. 1408. and his commentators; also 
Steph. Byz. v. n«AA^, Stnib. Epit. VII. p.8»0. This 
peninsula is connected with the mainland by a nar- 
row isthmus of little more than two miles in breadth* 
on which formerly stood the rich and flourishing city 
of Potid^ea, (Scyl. Peripl. 26.) founded by the Co- 
rinthians, (Thuc. I. 56. Scymn. Ch. v. 6S8.) though 
at what period is not apparent ; it must, however, 
have existed some time before the Persian war, aa 
we know from Herodotus that it sent troops to Pla- 
taea, (IX. 26.) having already surrendered to the 
Persians on their march into Greece, (Her. VII. 
128.) but, after the battle of Salamis, it dosed its 
gates against Artabazus, who, at the head oi a large 
detachment from the anny destined to act under 
Mardonius, had escorted Xerxes to the Hellespont. 
On his return, this general laid »ege to the place ; 
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of which he would {urobably have obtained powes- 
rion, through the treachery of one of its citizens, 
had not the plot been accidentally discovered. The 
attempt subsequently made against Potidsea by the 
Persians proved very disastrous, from a sudden in- 
flux of the sea, which occurred as the troops were 
crossing the bay to attack the town, and which oc- 
casioned the loss of a great part of the Persian 
forces, obliging the remainder to make a hasty re- 
treat. (Herod. VIII. 127. et seq.) After the termi- 
nation of this war, Potidaea appears to have fallen 
under the subjection ttf the Athenians, as it was 
then termed a tributary city. We learn from Thu- 
cydides that the harsh conduct of Athens towards 
the Potidseans, who were naturally inclined to the 
Dorian interest, compelled them to revolt, and to 
seek the protection of Perdiccas and the Corinthians. 
(1. 56. et seq.) After a severe action, in which the 
Athenians were finally victorious, the town was re* 
gularly besieged both by sea and land ; but it was 
not until near the conclusion of the second year that 
it capitulated, when the Athenian troops, greatly 
diminished by the plague which had been conveyed 
thither from Athens, entered the place, the inha- 
bitants being allowed to withdraw whither ther 
chose. It was afterwards recolonized from Athens. 
(Thuc. II. 70.^ On the occupation of Amphipolis, 
and other towns of Thrace, by Brasidas, that general 
attempted to seize upon the garrison of Potidaea ; 
but the attack having failed, he withdrew his forces 
from the walls. (Thuc. IV. 185.) Many years after 
this event, Potidaea appears to have revolted from 
Athens, (Xen. Hell. V. 216.) as we learn from Dio- 
dorus that it was taken by Timotheus, general of 
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that republic. (XV. 500. Cf. Isocr. de Antid. 119.) 
It was subsequently occupied by Philip of Macedoo, 
who allowed the Athenian troops to return to their 
country without ransom. 

When Cassander ascended the throne, he founded 
a new city on the neck of the peninsula of Falloie ; 
thither he transferred the inhabitants of several 
Deighbouring towns, and, among others, those of 
Potidsea, and the renmant of the population of 
Olynthus. Cassandrea is said to have surpassed all 
the Macedonian cities in opulence and splendour. 
<I>iDd. Sic. XVIII. 699.) Mention is made in the 
historian here quoted of its being once under the 
dominion of a cruel tyrant named Apollodorus. (Ex- 
cerpt. 357.) 

Philip the son of Demetrius made nse of Cassan- 
dria as his principal naval arsenal ; and at one time 
caused a hundred galleys to be constructed in the 
docks of that port. (Liv. XXVIII. 8.) In the war 
with Perseus his son, the Roman fleet, in conjunc- 
tion with Eumenes king of Pergamus, undertook 
the siege of Cassandrea ; but the enterprise proving 
unsuccessful, they were compelled to retire. (Liv. 
XLIV. 11. and 12.) Pliny speaks of Cassandrea as 
a Roman colony. (IV. 10.) From Procopius we learn 
that this city at length fell a prey to the barbarian 
Huns, who scarce left a vestige of it . remaining. 
(BelL Pera. II. 4. de .Edif. IV. 3. Niceph. Gregor. 
t. I. p. 150.) 

Livy notices a spot named Clitse, in the imme- 
diate vidnity of Cassandrea. (XLIV. 11 .) 

The other towns of Pallene are enumerated by 
Herodotus in the following order : after Potidsea, 
(VII. 1S8.) Aphytis; which b also named by Thu- 
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cydides, who places !t near Potidsea. (I. 64.) Here 
was a celebrated temple of Bacchus ; to which Age- 
aipolis king of Sparta, who commaDded the troops 
before Olynthus, desired to be removed shortly be- 
fore his death, and near which he breathed his last. 
(Xen. HeU. V. 3, 19-) According to Plutarch, in 
his ZJfe of Ljsander, there was here an oracle of 
Jupiter Ammon ; and it appears that this general, 
when besieging Aphytis, was warned by the god to 
desist from the attempt. The same story is told by 
Pausanias. (Lacon. 18. Cf. Arist. Polit. 173. Steph. 
Byz. V. 'A^vnj.) Mention of Aphyte occurs also in 
Strabo, Epit. VII. p. S30. Scylax, Peripl. 26. Theo- 
pfarastus speaks of the vine of Aphyte. (III. SO.) 

The town of Neapolis, which must not be con-NMpoUs. 
founded with another dty of the same name on the 
coast of Thrace near Philippi, is known to us only 
from Herodotus ; as is also .^^gse, named by no writer, £g«. 
unless it is the Mgte Meloboteria of St«ph. Byz. 

Therambo, or Thrambus, we find in Scylax, (p.TbenD]bo 
26.) as well as in Hei-odotus, and Lycophron, v.bSL''''*"'" 
1404. 

Steph. Byz. (v. Qp^^e) observes there was a pro- 
montory of this name ; which I imagine to be the 
swne as that called by Thucydides and Livy Posi-ihrambu. 
deum. (Thuc. IV. 129.) Livy states that there weredemnp^- 
two promontories in the peninsula of Pallene, oppa-rinm. 
site to th? Magnesian coast; the largest named Po-canutn- 
sideum, (XLIV. 11.) now Cape Cassandra; the^iLmim 
other Canastrseum. This, according to Herodotus.^' 
was the extreme point of the peninsula. (VII. 123.) 
r4 
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airip txitra 

Apoll. Rhod. I. 598. 

(Cf. Thuc. IV. 110.) Scylax Mays it was held sa- 
cred, (p. 36. Ljcophr. et Schol. Mel. II. 3. Plio. 
IV. 10. Ptol. p.83. Strab. Epit.VIl. p. S«0. Steph. 
fiyz. T. Kamirrpta'.) The modern Dame of this cape 
is Palliouri. 

Mende was a colony of Eretria in Euboea, as 
Thucydides infornis us; but it afterwards became 
Bul^ect to Athens, together with Potidsea, and other 
towns of Pallene and Cbalcidice. On the airivbl of 
Brasidas in Macedonia, Mende revolted from the 
Athenians, (Thuc. IV. 123.) but it was retaken by 
Nicias and Nicostratus. (IV. 18. Diod. Sic. XII. 
823.) It is described by Livy, at a later period, as 
a small maritime place under the dominion of Cas- 
sandria. (XXXI. 45. Steph. Byz. v. M^ Scyl. 
Peripl. p. S6. Athen. 1. 51. Mel. II. 3. Strab. Epit. 
VII. p. 330. Plin. IV. 10.) 

Scione, the last of the Pallenian towns mentioned 
by Herodotus, was said to have been founded by some 
Pellenians of Achaia, who bad wandered thither on 
their return from Troy. (Thnc. IV. 120. Conon. Nar- 
rat. XIII. Phot. Bibl. Pomp. Mel. II. 3. Steph. Byz. 
T. S«t«jv(j.) Its history very closely resembles that of 
Mende, having revolted in favour of Brasidas from 
Athens ; it was besieged and retaken by Cleon, When, 
by order of the Athenian people, all the men were 
put to death, and the women and children reduced 
to slavery; the town was then given to the Pla- 
tsans who had survived the ruin of their own city. 
(Thuc. V. 82. Diod. Sic. XII. 328. Aristoph. Vesp. 
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T. 210.) The severity aS the Athanons en tliia oc- 
casion, as we are assured by Xenophon, weighed 
heavily on their minds, when they afterwards found 
themselves reduced to distress, and exposed to the 
vengeance of the Spartans and tbeir allies. (Hell. IJ. 
S, 2.) Scione is also mentioned by Pfiny, IV. 10. 
Strab. Efot. VII. p. 8S0. It roi^ be obserred, that 
8teph. Byz. speaks of a town named Pallene. A pkiieua 
small river named Biychon, according to LycDphnni^i^ychaii fl. 
watered the peninsula of Pallene : 

ElaUqvJa ^ aftoptt, r^i' 6 ^uxipns 
Bp^Mv fitwaSm, ywyfon i/w^ivm. 1407. 

At the head of the gulf which sqiarates the pen- 
insula of Pallene from that of Sithonia, stood the 
once celebrated and powerful dty of 01ynthus,oiyDiirai. 
founded probably by the Chalcidians and Eretrians 
«f Eubcea. (Strab. X. p. 447.) Herodotus relates, that 
it was afterwards held by the Bottiei, who had been 
expeUed from the Thermsean gulf by the Macedo- 
nians ; but on the revolt of Potidsea, and other towns 
on this coast, from the Persians, it was besi^;ed and 
taken by Artebazus, a commander of Xerxes, who 
put all the inhabitants to the sword, and delivered 
the town to Critobulus of Torone and the Chalci- 
dians. (Herod. VIII. 127.) Perdiccas some years 
aft^r persuaded the Bottieei and Chelddians to aban- 
don their other towAs, and make Olynthus their 
prindpal city, previous to their engaging in hostili- 
ties with the Athenians. (Thuc. I. 58.) In this war 
the Olynthians obtained some decisive advantages 
over that republic ; and the expedition of Brasidas 
enabled them effectually to preserve their freedom 
and independence, which was distinctly recc^iaed 
by treaty. (Thuc. V.) 
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From this time the repuUic of Olynthus graduallj 
acquired so much power and importance among the 
northern states of Greece, that it roused the jealousy 
and excited the alarm of the more powerful of 
the southern republics, Athens and Lacedsemon. 
The Olynthians, apparently proceeding on the fe- 
deral system, afterwards so successfully adopted by 
the Acheeans, incorporated into their alliance all the 
smeller towns in their immediate vicinity ; and by 
degrees succeeded in detaching several important 
places from the dominions of Amyntas king of Ma- 
cedon, who had not the power of protecting himself 
from these encroachments. At length, however, a 
deputation from the Chalcidic cities of ApoUonia 
and Acanthus, whose independence was at that time 
immediately threatened by Olynthus, having directed 
the attention of Sparta, then at the height of its po- 
litical importance, to this rising power, it was deter- 
mined in a general assembly of the Peloponnedan 
states to despatch an army of ten thousand men into 
Thrace. (Xen. Hell. V. 8, 14. Diod. Sic. XV. 467.) 
Telentias, brother of Agesilaus, and one of the most 
distinguished commanders of Sparta, was appointed 
to conduct the war. Having collected his forces, 
and those of Amyntas and his allies, he marched 
against the Olynthians, who ventured to give him 
battle before their walls; but, after a well-fbught 
action, they were compelled to take refuge within 
their city. In & skirmish, however, which happened 
not long after, the Peloponnestan forces, in their 
disorderly pursuit of a body of Oljmthian cavalry 
dose to the town, were thrown into confusion by a 
sortie of the enemy, which communicated such a 
panic to the whole army, that,, notwithstanding all 
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the efforta of Teleutiw to stop the fli^t of his 
troops, a total route ensued, and he himself was 
slain. (Hell. V. S.) This disaster, instead of dig- 
heartening, caUed forth ^sh exertions on the part 
of the %Mrtan government. Agesipolis, one of the 
kings, was ordered to take the command, and pro- 
secute the war with vigour. This young monarch 
had already obtained some advantages over the 
enemy, when he was seized wiUi a disorder, which, 
baffling all remedies, soon proved fatal ; he died at 
Aphyte, as was belbre stated, near the temple of 
Bacchus. 

Polybiades, his successor, had thus the credit of 
putting an end to the war ; for the Olynthiaos, 1^ to 
their own resources, fonnd themselves unable to cope 
with their powerful and persevering antagonists, 
and were at length forced to sue for peace ; which 
was granted on condition that they should acknow- 
ledge their dependence oo Sparta, and take part in 
aU its wars. (Xen. V. 4, 27. Diod. Sic. XV. 469.) 

Olynthus, though awed and bumbled, was &r 
from being effectually subdued ; and not many years 
^psed before it renewed its attempts to form a 
confederacy, and again dismember the Macedonian 
states}'. In consequence of the alliance which it 
entered into with Amphipolis, once the ccdony of 
Athens, it became involved in hostilities with the 
Athenians, supported by Philip son of Amyntas, 
who had just ascended the throne of Macedon ; and 
Potidsea and Torone were successively wrested from 
its dominion. Indeed Olynthus itself could not long 
have resisted such powerful enemies, had not jea- 

> Mitfoid's Hist, of Greece, t. VII. c. 34. s. 2. 
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lousy, or some secret cause, spread disunion between 
the allies, and induced them to form other de- 
signs'. 

Shortly after, we find Philip and the Olynthians 
in league against Athens, with the view of expelling 
that power from Thrace. (Diod. Sic. XVI. 514. De- 
mosth. Olynth. 11. p. 19-) AmphipoUs was besieged, 
and taken by assault. (Diod. Sic. loc. cit. Demosth. 
Olynth. II.) Potidsea surrendered, and was restored 
to Olynthus, (Demosth. loc. cit.) which for a time 
became as flourishing and powerful as at any former 
period of its history. Of the circumstances which 
induced this republic to abandon the interest of Ma- 
cedon in favour of Athens, we are not well in- 
fiirmed ; but the machinations of the party hostile 
to Philip led to a declaration of war against that 
monarch; and the Athenians were easily prevailed 
upoiT b^ the eloquence of Demosthenes to send forces 
to the support of Olyotfaus, under the command of 
Chares. (Olynth. et de Legat. p. 4S6.) Although 
these troops were at first successful, it was evident 
that they were unable effectually to protect the city 
against the formidable army of Philip. The Olyn- 
thians, beaten in two successive actions, were soon 
confined within their walls; and, after a siege of 
some duration, were compelled to surrender, not 
without susindon of treachery on the part of Eu- 
rystbenes and Lasthenes, who were then at the head 
of affairs. On obtaining possession of this important 
dty, Philip gave it up to plunder, reduced the in- 
habitants to slavoy, and razed the walls to the 

' Mr. MitTord thinka this was this fact rests on no autboi^ 
caused by the attack of the which is at all satis&ctorf. T. 
AtheniaoB upoo PyAtua but VII. c. 35. b. 3. p. 360. 
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grotmd. (Diod. ffic. XVI. S$9. Excerpt. 341. De- 
mostfa. Phil. III. p. 113. De L^at. p. 426. Justin. 
VIII. 4.) 

callidua emptor Olynthi. 

Jut. Sat. XII. 47. 

Olynthus was sixty stadia from Fotidaea, and 
within sight of that town, as we learn irom Thucy- 
dides, 1. 6S. Xenophon mentions a river that flowed 
near it, but of which he does not gire us the name. 
(Hell. V. 88.) The ruins of Olynthus are now 
called Agioa Mamas. We hear of some towns in 
the vicinity, which were probably in its dependence. 
Mecybema, as Strabo reports, (VII. p. 980.) was the M«!yb«r- 
harbour of the Olynthians, by whom it was taken 
from the Athenians. (Thuc. V. 89- Died. Sic. XII. 
82d.) It surrendered to Philip before the si^e of 
Olynthus. (Id. XVI. A88.) This place is noticed by 
Scylax, Peripl. p. S6. Herodotus, VII. 122. Scymn. 
Ch. T. 640. Steph. Byz. t. Myitcv^tpw, and also by 
Pliny, IV. 10. who observes, that it gave the name of 
Mecybemseus unus to the bay on which it was si-Heerber. 
tuated, otherwise called Toronaicus sinus. """ """^ 

Near Olynthus was a spot to which the appella- 
tion of Cantharoletbron was given, firom its being cuitharo- 
remarked that black beetles (canthari) could not 
exist there. (Strah. Epit. VII. p. 330. Arist. de Mir. 
Auscult. C. 130. Antig. Caryst. Hist. C. 14. Plut. 
II. 931. PUn. XI. 28.) 

To the north of Olynthus, and in the direction of 
PoHdea, was Spartolus, a Chalcidic fortress, men-sputoim. 
tioned by Thucydides ; who gives an account of an 
action fought near it, between the Athenians and 
Chalcidians, in which the latter were victorious. (II. 
69.) In Diod. Sic. XII. 311. for Pactolus we should 
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read Spartolus. (Cf. Thuc. V. 18. Steph. Byz. v. 

oiyswvei ^-gapTti^oi.) Near Spartolus was the fortress of OI7- 
sia, or Olyca, noticed by Isaeus. (Orat de Dicseogen. 
Hiered. p. 55. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. 'OkvKo.) 

Scciui. Scolus is another town of Chalcidice, named by 

Thucydides; its independence was realized by 
Athens in a treaty made with Sparta after the battle 
of Amphipolis. (V. 18. Cf. Eustath. II. p. 265.) 
Steph. Byz. writes it SraJAof. 

z«™ TBI Zeira, or Geira, a fortress belonging to the Olyn- 
thians, was taken by Philip, as Diodorus reports. 
(Diod. Sic. XVI. 538.) 

sithooia. That portion of Chalcidice containing Olynthus 
and its territory, as well as the adjoining peninsula, 
bore anciently the name of Sithonia, as we are told 
by Herodotus, VII. 122. The Sithonians are men- 
tioned hy more than one writer as a people of 
Thrace: 

Sropjuyf TirnvOf, a7ri SiAcsvcgf nXaKig. 

LrcopHR. V. 1408. 
where see the Scholiasts. Elsewhere the same poet 
alludes obscurely to a people of Italy, descended from 
the Sithonian giants, (v. 1354.) 

Sithoniasque Dives biemis subeamus aquose. 

ViKO. EcL. X. 66. 

monet Sithoniis noo levis Evius. 

HoR. Od. 1. 18, 9. 
The first town on the coast to the south-east of 
Sermyle. Olynthus IS Scfmyle, termed a Greek city by Hero- 
dotus, in his account of the march of Xerxes, (VII. 
ISS.) and also hy Scylax, Feripl. p. 26. From Thu- 
cydides we collect that it was in the hands of the 
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Atheniatis at the time of the Feloponnesian war. 
(I. 65. V. 18. Steph. Byz. v. "LefftvXta.) The latest 
mention of it is to be found in the Byzantine histo- 
rian. (Cantacuz. II. p. 78.) 

Beyond is Galepsus, also e Greek city, according OiJep«* 
to Herodotus, (loc. cit.) which should not be con- 
founded with Gapselus, a Thracian town near the 
mouth of the Strymon, more especially as we find 
that place written also Gapselus in Livy, XLIV. 
45. Died. Sic. Excerpt. 314. Steph. Byz. v. VaXyj^oi. 

Torone, which gave its name to the gulf on which Torone. 
it stood, was situated towards the southern extre- 
mity of the Sithonian peninsula. It was probably 
founded, with the other Greek towns already men- 
tioned, by the Eubceans. From Herodotus we leam 
that it supplied both men and ships for the Persian 
armament against Greece. (VII. 122.) When Ar- 
tabazus obtained possession of Olynthus, he appointed 
Critobulus commander of the town. (Herod. VIII. 
127.) 

Torone afterwards fell into the hands of the Athe- 
nians, together with Fotidaes, and other Chalcidic 
cities. It was surprised and occupied for a short 
time by Brasidas, (Thuc. IV. 110. et seq.) but was 
retaken by Cleon. (Thuc. V. 2.) At a later period 
. this town was apparently wrested firom Athens by 
the Olynthians, as we hear of its recapture by Ti- 
motheus, general of that republic. (Diod. Sic. XV. 
500.) Having at length been conquered by Philip, 
it was ann^ced by him to the Macedonian empire. 
(Diod. Sic. XVI. 538.) Shortly after which it was 
assailed without effect by a Roman fleet in the war 
against Perseus. (Liv. XLIV. 12.) 

Torone was situated on a hill, as we leam from 
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Thucydides, (IV. 114.) aod near a marsh of some 
extent, in which the Egyptian bean grew naturally. 
(Theophr. ap. Athen. III. 2.) It was famous also 
for a particular kind of tish : 

"Ev Si Tapanaicn irni ro5 xa^«pi> XP"! 
TOC KVtoi ji]fnA>i7v iHnyiat put xoiAa xartsSn'. 

Archebtrat. ap. Athen. VII. 86, 
The other authors who speak of this town are, 

Scylax, p. 36. Scymn. Ch. 641. Aristot. Hist. Anim. 

V. c. 15. Steph. Byz. v. Topwij, Strab. Epit. VII. 

p. 380. Pomp. Mel. II. 3. Ptol. p. SS. 
Toroiuu- The gulf of Torone, Toronicus, or Tonmaicus si- 
**" """* nus, (Steph. Byz. et Scymn. Ch. loc. cit. Strab. Epit. 

VII. p. 330.) is known in modem geography as the 

bay of Catsandria. Three stadia from Torone was 
DioKu- the Dioscurium, or temple of Castor and Pollux. 
CophM The harbour of Torone was named Cophos, from 
**"^ the circumstance that the nwse of waves was never 

heard there ; hence the proverb Ktuf^rfpes n» To^ 

tauBv ?^fum- (Proverb. Graac. Schott. p. 101. Cf. 

Strab. Epit. VII. p. 330. Pomp. Mel. II. 3.) 
OiioFbo- The port of the Colopfaonians was another harbour 
|l!iX>. in the vicinity of Torone, as we learn from Thucy- 
LecytiuM. dides, V. S. The same historian also speaks of Le- 

cythos, a small fortress close to that town, which 

surrendered, with Torone, to Brasidas. (IV. 116.) 
PhrucJb. Pomp. Mela is the only writer who speaks of Phys- 

cella as a town near Torone. (II. 3.) 
Derrbii The promoutory of Derrhis, that doses the golf of 
g^nto- ^^^^g ^ ^g south-east, (Strab. Epit. VII. p. 380. 

Pomp. Mel. II. 3. 8te]di. Byz. v. Toprnij,) is now C. 

Drepatto. On doubling this headland, the naviga- 
Ampdoi tor comes in sight of the Ampelos promontorium, 
• (Herod. VII. laS.) noticed by Livy as the Toro- 
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naan promontory. {XXXI. 46. Plin. IV. 10. Ptol. 
p. 82. Steph. Byz. v. 'A^weAof.) 

This cape forms the termination of the gulf which 
now takes its name from Monte Santo, the modem 
appellation of the well-known Athos. It was called 
by the ancients Singiticus sinus, (Strab. VII. p. 330. singiticui 
Ftol. p. 82.) apparently from the town of Singus, 
mentioned by Herodotus, VII. 122. Thucydides, V. 
18. Steph. Byz. v. I,!yyos, Ftol. p. 82. Herodotus, 
without naming the gulf, places on its shores three 
other towns, Assa, Filorus, and Sarte. (VII. 122. a«J' 

Cf. Steph. Byz. v. 'Aa<ra, n/Aw^of, Yafn}.) Stau. 

The peninsula in which mount Athos rises forms 
the eastern side of the Singitic gulf. It is called 
Acte by Thucydides; and was inhabited in his timeAnerecio. 
by various nations of Thracian and Pelasgic origin : 
such as the Bisaltse, Crestonsei, and Tyrrhenians, 
with an intermixture of Cbalcidians. {IV. 109. Pomp. 
Mel. II. 3.) 

Athos, says Herodotus, is a great and celebrated 'A'1>'* 
mountain, stretching out far into the sea, and well 
inhabited. Its termination forms a peninsula, con- 
nected with the mainland by an isthmus of twelve 
stadia. This space is mostly level ground, the hills 
being inconsiderate. On one side is Acanthus ; on 
the other, the coast opposite Torone. (VII. 22.) 

The earliest mention of this mountain occurs In 
Homer ; who represents Juno as ascending to its sum- 
mit, and thence taking her rapid flight to Lemnos ; 

Sfuor i$' hnrwroAtm' &pjitiBt¥ ogia fi^ftTM, 
'Axf OTara; KOfupAs, aiJSf j^i** fiMpurt TsSoiiv. 
'E£ 'A6iu V M ximii l^ttTO xuitaimrra. 

II. S. 226. 
TOL. I. S 
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It was said to be so high that it cast its shadow as 
far as the isle of Lemnos : 

^Hpi 8i vi«-ffOftiyoi»-ii' 'ASai a»«-iXXi )co^wn| 
0pqVKiq, ti Ti<rirov awwrpoSi AJj^ive* eoSrav, 

'Oo-o-ov is JvBio'v nsk eSffTO>.0( iAJtaj anirirm, 
'AxporaTji xopu^jj o-xiaeJ, xai iirecyft Mupin](. 

Apoll. Rhod. I. 601. 

Strabo reports that the inhabitants of the mountain 
saw the sun rise three hours before those who lived 
on the shore at its base. (Epit. VII. p. 331.) Plinj, 
however, greatly exa^erates, when he affirms that 
Athos extends into the sea for seventy-five miles, 
and that its base occupies a circumference of one 
hundred and fifty miles. (IV. 10.) Strabo says the 
circumnavigation of the whole peninsula was four 
hundred stadia» or fifty miles. (Epit. VII. p. 331.) 
The modem Greeks term it Agion Oros, the Franks, 
Monte Santo. 

Among the several towns situated in this penin- 
sula was -Sane, which, according to Thucydides, 
stood on the shore looking towards Euboea, that is, 
on the sinus Singiticus. The same historian reports 
that it was a colony of Andros. (IV. 109.) Here 
commenced, as we'leam from Herodotus, the cele- 
brated canal cut by order of Xerxes for his immense 
armament. It is well known that the disaster which 
the fleet of Mardooius sustained, in attempting to 
round the promontories of Athos, first suggested this 
vast enterprise to the P«^an monarch. Herodotua 
states that three years were employed in its execu- 
tion, its breadth being sufficient to allow of two gal- 
leys rowing abreast, while its length amounted to a 
mile and a half (Plin. IV. 10. Herod. VII. 123.) 
Antiquity has not failed to extol in terms of wonder 
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tiiis immense tiniiertakiDg; and though the Roman 
satirist ranki it with the other fablea to which the 
expedition of Xerxes gave rise, 

Vebficatus Atbos, et quicquid Gnecia tnendax 
Audet in historia. Sat. X. 174. 

its existence is too well attested by Herodotus and 
subsequent writers to be considered as a subject of 
doubt. (Thac. IV. 109. Plat. Leg. III. p. 699- Iso- 
crat. Pan^. p. 922. Lys. Orat. Funebr. Strab. Epit. 
VII. p. 331.) Notwithstanding the assertion of some 
travellers', it is now ascertained that considerable 
remains of this great work are yet visiUe**. The 
following account of the present appearance of the 
canal is given in Mr. Walpole's Collection, vol. I. 
p. 224. from Dr. Hunt's papers. "We soon came 
" to the spot on tbe Isthmus now called Prohhtkat, 
" where Xerxes is said to have cut a canal for his 
" fleet of galleys. This is about a mile uid a quarter 
" long, and twenty-five yards across ; a measurement 
" not very different from that given by Herodotus 
*' of twelve stadia. We found that it had been much 
" filled up with mud and rushes, but is traceable in 
" its whole extent, having its bottom in many places 
** very little above the level of the sea ; in some 
" parts of it com is sown, in others there are ponds 
" of water. We saw some ruins at that end of the 
" canal which opens into the gulf of Athos." These 
may have been the remains of Sane, or, as the writer 
of the above citation supposes, those of Uranopolis,UiMiapo- 

■ Belon SiD(^. Rer. Obserr. *■ A plan of it is given, ac- 

p. 76. C<»Dpare Mitibrd, who cording to its present stste, in 
Justly refiitea tbe olMemttion of tbe Voyage PittoreMjue de la 
tbu tnTellor. T. n. c. 8. p. Oreee of CbMMuil Gouffier. T. 
III. U. p. 145. 
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founded, as Athenaeus relates, by Alexander brother 

of Cassander. (Athen. III. 54.) Its site is now called 

CaUitxi. In the peninsula were the following towns : 

Oi™- Dium, (Herod. VII. 22. Thuc. IV. 109. Scyl. Pe- 

oiophyn... ripl. p. 26. Strab. Epit. VII. p. 331.) — Olophyxus, 

mentioned also by the same writers, and Pliny, IV. 

Aero- 10. Steph. Byz. v. 'OXoAvhi. — Acrothoum, or Acro- 

tfaoum vel ■ . . , 

Acrotboi. thoi, Situated higher up the mountain, as its name 
impUes, {Thuc. IV. 109. Scyl. p. 26. Steph. Byz. v. 
'Aftwf, Strab. Epit. VII. p. 331.) and of which Mela 
observes that the inhabitants were supposed to live 
beyond the usual time allotted to man. (II. 3.) This 
remark of the geographer serves to illustrate the 

jjjp"'!'^'* name of Macrobia, given by Pliny to ApoUonia, 
which be places on mount Athos, (IV. 10.) and 
which may have succeeded to Acrothoi; this last 
town having, according to Theophrastus, been swal- 
lowed up by an earthquake in consequence of the 

TbyBMiB. impiety of its inhabitants. — Thyssus, named by Thu- 
cydides and Strabo, Scylax, loc. cit. Simplic. in 
Epict. Enchir. c. 28. p. 223. Thucydides says it 
was taken by the Dictidians, a people apparently 
of Chalcidian descent, during the Peloponnesian 

Dictidien- ^ar. (V. 85.) These Dictidians are mentioned by 
the same historian as having revolted from Athens. 
(V. 82.) I find no other notice of them ; but, as 
the various readings have Aicif and Aj^;, might 
they not be the people of Dium mentioned above', 
who remained faithful to Athens on the invasion 

Cwnw- of Brasldas. {Thuc. IV. 109.) — Cleonae is said to 
have been a colony of Chalcis. (Heraclit. Pont. 
Polit. XXX. p. 216. Herod. VII. 22. Thuc. loc. 

' This is the opinion of Gat- rod. et Thuc. lltrac. Soc Got- 
terer in his CommeDt. de He- ting. t. VI. p. 21. 
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dt. Scyl. loc. cit. Plin. IV. 10.)— Charadriae isCh«r.dri«. 
named by Scylax only. (p. S6.) — Falaeotrium, or 
FalKorium, by Pliny, (IV. 10.) and Stratonice, on p«i»o- 
the sinus Sin^ticus, by Ptolemy. (Cf. Steph. Byz-Stntonke. 

V. ^TpttTOVlKtUt.) 

The peninsula we have been describing presents 
two remarkable promontories ; the one on the Sin- 
gitic gulf is the Nymphaeum promontorium of Pto- N7mpii». 
lemy, (p. 82.) now Cape S. Georgia ; the other, monto. 
which Strabo calls Acrathos, (Epit. VII. p. 330.) de^A^thot 
rived its name apparently from the mountain, (Ptol. lium. 
p. 82.) and is the modem Capo Monte Santo. 

On the other side of the Isthmus, and at the ex- 
tremity of the canal of Xerxes, which is opposite to 
Sane, stood Acanthus, once a flourishing city, colo-Aeuthns. 
nized by Andros. (Thuc. IV. 84. Scymn. Ch. 646. 
Plut. Qusest. Gr. 30.) and oflen alluded to 1^ the 
historians of Greece. It submitted to Xerxes on his 
passage there with his army; and the Acanthians 
are said by Herodotus to have been much distin- 
guished by that monarch for their zeal in his ser- 
vice. (VII. 116.) On the arrival of Brasidas in 
Chalcidice, he deemed it politic to secure to Sparta 
the alliance of this important town ; and, presenting 
himself before its waUs with his army, was per- 
mitted to address the authorities of the place in a 
speech, recorded by Thucydides, which, though elo- 
quent for a Spartan harangue, would not perhaps 
have produced the same effect, had not his argu- 
ments been enforced by the presence of the Pelo- 
ponnesian troops, and the threat held out by their 
commander of rava^ng the Acanthian territory, in 
case of noncompliance with his wishes. The pro- 
duce consisting chiefly of wine of superior quality, 
83 
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(Athen. 1. 51.) and the season being that of the vn- 
tage, Acanthus in consequence opened its gates to 
Brasidas, and joined the Spartan confederacy. (Thuc 
IV. Si.) Al^er the death of this commander, its in- 
dependence was recognized in the treaty concluded 
between Athens and Sparta. (Thuc. V. 18.) 

When the Acanthians at a later period found 
their liberties threatened by the growing power of 
Olynthus, they sent a deputation to 8parta, and 
obtained the interference of that powerful republic 
to check the designs of the Olynthians. (Xen. 
Hell. V. 2.) They afterwards became subject to 
Philip; though we are not informed under what 
circumstances this event took place. We learn from 
Livy, that in the war with Perseus Acanthus wa8 
captured and plundered by a Roman fleet. The 
gec^aphers of antiquity do not agree entirely as to 
the position assigned to this city. Strabo, or rather 
his Epitomizer, (VIJ. p. 330.) places it on the 8in- 
giticus sinus, as does -Ptolemy, (p. 83.) but Herodo- 
tus distinctly fixes it on the Strymonicus sinus, (VI. 
44. VII. 23. 116. 117.) as well as Scymnus (V. 646.) 
■nd Mela, (II. 8.) and their opinions must prerail 
over those of the two authors above mentioned. It 
is probable that the spot now called Eriato* an- 
swers to the site of the ancient Acanthus; and it 
may be remarked, that Ptolemy speaks of a harbour 
I named Panormus, which was probably its haven. 

(p. 8a.) 

Echymnu. Mela mcntioHS a place called Echymnia in the 
same vicinity, if the text be not corrupt. (II. 3.) 

Tn™c». Beyond Acanthus he pUces the tower or fort of Ca- 
lamea. Calama is classed by Stephanus among the 
towns of Macedonia, (v. KixAiyMt.) Furtho* north 
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was Stagirui, or Stagira, a colony of Andros, as vesuginu. 
know from Thucydides, (IV. 188.) and celebrated 
as the birthplace of Aristotle. (Diog. Laert. V. 14. 
and 16. Theophr. Hist. Fl. 102. Pint. Alex. Strab. 
Epit. VII. p. 331. Steph. Bya. t. £t(^^.) This 
city, following the example of Acanthus, espoused 
the cause of Brasidas in the Peloponnesian war. 
(Thuc. IV. SB.) It is noticed by Herodotus, VII. 
116. Plin. IV. 10. Ptol. p. 82. Chrys. Or. XLVII. 

Some trace of the ancient name is ^^>arent in 
that of Staurot. The harbour of 8tagira was called 
Capros, as well as the small island which lay off it-Capmapor- 
(Strab. Epit VII. p. 181. Pomp. Mel. II. $.) ^"^ 

Beyond was Alapta, a Greek town, according toAiapi*. 
Scylax, (p. 37.) but the word is probably corrupt, 
as it is unknown to every other writer. 

Arethusa, which next follows in the list of theAmhou. 
same geographer, (cf. Plln. IV. 10.) is celebrated in 
antiquity as containing the remains of Euriindes. 
Cf. Ammian. Mwcellin. XXVII. 4. Plut. Lycurg. 
and the Jerusalem Itinerary, p. 604. where Wes- 
seling, in the notes, quotes the Ibllowing epigram : 
(AnthoL t. II. p. 248.) 

Ou ai Kuimr ytvoj ilx', Eipmiiij, •SSf yuytuxbs 

'Am' 'ASqr x«l y^futt ^»^ Max*ri| G* 'Af§iwwy 
KMifftu, iT»if>ily) vlfiioi 'A^iAm. 

Other accMints, however, place this great trage- 
dian's tomb at Bromiscus, another town of Mace- 
donia ; but it is easy to reconcile this discrepancy, 
as Bromiscus was situated in the immediate vicinity 
of Arethusa; which is evident firom the account 
given by Thucydides of the march of Brasidas from 
Gfaakidice to Amphipolis on the Strymrai. Bronus-^^^'^J^^ 
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cus, according to that historian, was situated at the 
mouth of a river which discharges the waters of the 
lake Bolbe into the sea ; consequently it could not 
be far from the position which may properly be as- 
signed to Arethusa. (Thuc. IV. 103. Steph. Byz. v. 
Auioo. BopfMtrKOf.) Aulon, mentioned by Thucydides in the 
same passage, may have been the valley of Arethusa, 
where the poet's tomb was placed. It is to be re- 
marked, that Galenus speaks of Aulon as a town of 
Macedonia near the Strymon. (Comm. L. 111.) 
Athenseus, however, considers the word avkma in 
Thucydides to be the common noun. (V. 8.) 
ApoUoaii. Id the interior of Chalcidice was ApoUonia, a 
town of some note, situated, as we leam irom the 
Itineraries on the Egnatian way. (Cf. ScyL p. 27. 
Ptol. p. 84. Steph. -Byz. v. 'AwoAAotm*.) We are in- 
formed by Xenophon that it sent deputies, together 
with Acanthus, to Sparta, to implore the aid of that 
state against Olynthus. (Hell. V. S.) In the war 
which ensued, ApoUonia was occupied by Derdas, 
prince of Elymea. (Xen. Hell. V. 3.) At a later 
period this town, as well as the whole of Chalcidice, 
became annexed to the Macedonian empire. (De- 
mosth. PhU. III. 34.) 

Mention is made of ApoUonia in the Acts of the 

Apostles, (xvii. 1.) St. Paul having passed through 

it on his way from Philippi to Thessalonica. The 

ruins of ApoUonia are said stiU td retain the name 

of PoUina. According to Hegesander, cited by 

AmmiM AthensBUS, two rivers flowed near it, named Ammi- 

diyotluK- tes and Olynthiacus, both of which emptied them- 

'^ ' selves into the lake Bolbe. Near the Olynthiacus 

was the monument of Olynthus the son of Hercules. 

At stated times an extraordinary number of fish was 
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observed to ascend this small stream from the lake ; 
these were caught and salted by the inhabitants. 
(Athen. VIII. 11.) I am not acquainted with the 
modem names of the two rivers ; but it is plain that 
D'Anville is incorrect in representing them as dis- 
chat^ing their waters into the bay of Olynthus, in- 
stead of the lake Bolbe''. 

Ama is mentioned by Thucydides as a town of Amh 
Chalcidice; whence firasidas set out on his enter- 
prise against Amphipolia, (Thuc. IV. 103. Steph. 
Byz. V. "Aprg ;) who describes the fourth of that name 
in his list as a town of Thrace. 

Assera, also placed in Chalcidice by Stephanus,AM«nu 
on the authority of Theopompus, (v. 'Ao-injpa,) is pro- 
bably the town named Assyra by Aristotle, (Hist. 
Anim. III. 12.) and Cassera by Pliny. (IV. 10,«) 
Miacorus, or Milcorus, is another Cfaakidic townMbcomi 
mentioned by Steph. Byz. on the a 
pompus. (v. Miaxvpoi et MiXkw^.) 

BISALTIA. 
That part of Macedonia between the lake Bolbe 
and the Strymon ^ipears to have been anciently 
called Bisaltia, (Herod. VII. 115.) from the Bisalt«^ 
a Thracian nation, who were governed by a king at 
the time of the inva^on of Xerxes. Herodotus re- 
lates, that this sovereign caused hb own sons to be 



*' S«e his Map of Ancient " que anwtum )( Qoodnituni 

Greece. " incusura sectumqne in 4 

' Sestini thus dencribes a " partes triat^lares in quanim 

very rare coin, whicb he aa- " leg. KA et in opere extante 

cribea to this town. " AutonO' " aeq. Lit. K. pro KAS. AR. 3." 

Mus. R^s Typus ut in Mendea numis. p. 
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deprived of sight for having disobeyed his orders in 
joining the Persian armj, he himself having retired 
to the wilds of mount Rhodope. (VIII. 116. Cf. 
iElian. Var. Hist V. S.) We find from Thucydidea, 
that Bisaltia not long afler fell into the hands of the 
kings of Macedon, (II. 99.) but that a small part of 
the nation remained in the peninsula of mount Athos. 
(IV. 109. Cf. Conon. ap. Phot. Bibl. c. 20. Cod. 186.) 
Theopompu8,who is cited by Steph. Byz. (v. RivoXtio,) 
affirmed, that almost all the hares of this country 
were found to have two livers. 

Bisaltia and the Bisalt^e are named by Lyco- 
phron 

Til- ftiv yip ^ £rpufMM; BuroKrUu 

and Vii^, 

Bisalbe quo more solent, ecerque Gelonus 
Cum fugit in Rhodopen. Gsobo, III. 461. 

Tlie first town on the coast of Bisaltia, beyond 

ArgUiu. Bromiscus and the outlet of the lake Bolbe, is Argi- 
lus, a colony of Andros according to Thucydides. 
(IV. 102.) Herodotus says it was the first town 
which Xerxes entered after crossing the Strymon. 
(VII. 115.) The Atffilians espoused the cause a£ 
Brasidas oa hb arrival in Thrace, and were very in- 
Btnimental in securing his conquest of Amphipolis. 
(Thuc. IV. 103.) Their territory must have ex- 
tended in fact along the banks of the Strymoo, since 

OrdyUum. Cerdyliuui, a hill mentioned by Thucydides as being 
close to that river, belonged to them. (V. 6. Cf. 
Phavor. ap. Steph. Byz. v. 'Afytkos, et Heracl. Pont. 
PoUt.) 

Bj\aa The plain which Herodotus calls Syleus, and the 

fM&iiuii. Posidium, or temple of Neptune, noticed in his ac- 
count of the route pursued by the Persian army, 
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were between At^%u and Stagirt. la the iatnior 
of Bisaltia we bear in Ptc^mj of several hhsU tovsa 
which ore named bj no other author. These are, 
Oasa, peiliaps Soho, on a river which &lb into theom. 
StrymoD, and mt^ be the Bisaltea of Steph. Byz. (r. Biniusfl. 
BuToArJa.) — Berta — ^Arolus — Callithera. Respecting Bert». 
their ntuationst we have no further guide than thecdutherm. 
numbers which are exhibited by that geographer. 

PiEONIA. 
The Psonians were a numerous and andent na- 
tion, that oDce occupied the greatest part of Mace- 
donia, and even a considerable portion of what is 
more properly called Thrace, extending along the 
coast of the .£gean as far as the Euxine. This we 
collect from Herodotus's account of the wars of that 
people with the Perinthians, a Greek colony setUed 
on the shores of the Propontis, at no great distance 
fW>m Byzantium. Homer, who was apparently well 
acquainted with the Paeonians, represents them as 
following their leader Asteropeeus to the siege <^ 
Troy in behalf of Priam, and j^aces them in Mace- 
donia on the hanks of the Axius. (II. A. 849.) We 
know also from Livy that Emathia once bore the 
name of Pseonia, (XL. S.) though at what period 
we cannot well ascertain. From another passage in 
the same historian it would seem that the Dardani 
of Illyria had once exercised dominion over the 
whole of Macedonian Pseonia. (XLV.) This pa*, 
sage seems to agree with what Herodotus states, 
that the Pseonians were a colony <^ the Teucri, who 
came irora Troy, (V. 13. Cf. VII. 20.) that is, if we 
suppose the Derdeni to be the same as the Teuoi, 
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or at least e branch of them. But these transactions 
are too remote and obscure for examination. 

Herodotus, who dwells principally on the history 
of the Paeonians around the Strymon, informs us, 
that they were divided into numerous small tribes, 
most of which were transplanted into Asia by Me- 
gabyzus, a Persian general, who had made the con- 
quest of their country by order of Darius. The cir- 
cumstances of this event, which are given in detail 
by Herodotus, will be found in his fourth book, c. 
12. It appears, however, from that historian, that 
these Pseonians afterwards effected their escape from 
the Persian dominions, and returned to their country. 
(V. 98.) Those who were found on the line of march 
pursued by Xerxes were compelled to follow that 
monarch in his expedition. Herodotus seems to 
place the main body of the Paeonian nation near the 
Strymon, but Thucydides with Homer extends their 
territory to the river Axius. (II. 99.) But if we 
follow Strabo and Livy we shall be disposed to re- 
move the western limits of the nation as far as the 
great chain of mount Scardus and the borders of 
lUyria. In general terms then we may affirm, that 
the whole of northern Macedonia, from the source 
of the river Erigonus, which has been stated to rise 
in the chain above mentioned, to the Strymon, was 
once named Paeonia. This large tract of country 
was divided into two parts by the Romans, and 
formed the second and third regions of Macedonia. 
(Liv. XLIV. 29.) 

The Paeonians, though constituting but one na- 
tion, were divided into several tribes, each probably 
governed by a sqtarate chief. We hear, however, of a 
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king of Psonia oamed Autoleon, who is said to have 
received assistaoce from Cassander against the Au- 
tariatae, an lUyrian horde who had invaded his 
country. {Diod. Sic. XVIII. 742.) In describing 
this portion of Macedonia I shall commence with 
that part bordering on Illyria, commonly called Pe- 
lagonia. 

PELAGONIA. 

The Pelagones, though not mentioned by Homer as 
a distinct people, were probably known to him, from 
his naming Pel^on, the father of Asteropxus, a 
Pseonian warrior. (Cf. Strab. Epit. VII. p. 331.) 
They must at one period have been widely spread 
over the north of Greece, since a district of upper 
Thessaly bore the name, as we shall see, of Pelago- 
nia Tripolitis, and it is ingeniously conjectured by 
Gatterer, in his learned commentary on ancient 
Thrace ', that these were a remnant of the remote 
expedition of the Teucri and Mysi, the progenitors 
(^ the Pseonians, who came from Asia Minor, and 
conquered the whole of the country between the 
Strymon and Peneus. (Herod. VII. 20. Cf. Strab. 
VII. p. 827. Steph. Byz. v. n^iAoyovw. Plin. IV. 10.) 
Frequent allusion is made of Pelagonia by Livy in 
his account of the wars between the Romans and the 
kings of Macedon. It was exposed to invasions 
from the Dardani, who bordered on its northern 
frontiers ; for which reason the communication be- 
tween the two countries was carefully guarded by 
the Macedonian monarcbs. (Liv. XXXI. S8.) 

This pass led ov» the chain of mount Scardus. 
A curious account of the modem route is given in 

' Com. Soe. Gott. t. VI. p. 67. 
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Hr. Broime'f Traveli : " From KupndUt in Servia 
" we came by labor ta Pyrl'tpe, first passing the high 
" mountains of PyrUpe in Macedonia, which shine 
" like silver as those of CUasura, and beside Mos- 
** covia glass, may contain good minerals in their 
" bowels; the rocks of this mountain are the moet 
" c^gy t*^*' I )Mtve seen, and massy stones lie 
" upon stones without any earth about them ; and 
** upon a ridge of mountains, many steeples high, 
" stands the strong castle of Marco Caliowitx, a 
" man formerly &mous in these parts^." From thence 
the traveller journeyed through a plain country to 
Monattir or Toii, 9 well-peopled and pleasantly si- 
tusted town, whtdi, I conceive, represents the an- 

Pdifonia cient city of Pelagonia, the capital of the fourth di- 
vision of Roman Macedonia. (XLV. 390 Although 
it must from this circumstance have been a consider- 
able piece, little else is known beyond the fact of its 
existence at a late period, as we find it noticed in 
the Synecdemus of Hierodes and the Byzantine his- 
torian Malchus, who speaks of the strength of its 
citadel''. (Exc de Legat. p. 81.) Besides Pelagonia, 
we have the following towns in the province of that 

Stubcn. name. Stubera, so oflen mentioned by Livy in the 
Macedonian wars, was situated apparently on the 
Erigonus, as were also most of the Felagonian cities; 
it was occupied by the Bomans in their first cam- 
paiga against Philip under Snlpidus, (Liv. XXXI. 
99. cf. XIJII. 18, 20.) and appears to have been a 
town of some opulence^ the country around being 

■ P. 45. known to the iahabitantB of tb« 

'> The ruins of Pelagonia country by the name of Old, 

are to be leeo, according to BUoiia. t. III. p. 183. 

Pouquerille on the site whKh is 
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rich sBd productire. (Poljb. XXVIII. 8, 8.) Strabo 
calls it Stymbara. (VII. p. 837.) 

BTyanimn is also notioed by lAvj io the first BiTutmn. 
campaiga of the Macedonian war. (XXXI. S9> Cf. 
Strab. VII. p. 327.) Stephanus imivopeiij ascribes 
it to Epirus. {v. Bpvdvu*.) Foljbius speaks of a Pe- 
lagoDian town named Pissaum. (V. 108.) 

This portion of Pelagonia seems to have boroe the 
partifnilar appellation of Deuriopus. (Liv. XXXIX. i 
54.) Strabo' calls the inhabitants Deuriopii, (VII. 
327. Cf. 8S6.) and assigns to them Stymbara, Bry- 
anium and Alcomense. (Cf. Steph. Byz. r. ^mpitnf.) Aicomeiut. 
Livy says that Deuriopua is pert o£ Pieonia, and is 
watered by the Erigonus, whidi rises in Illyria and 
falls into the Axius. Not far from the junction of 
tbe two risers was Stobi, an ancient city of somesuu. 
note, as we learn from Livy, who reports, that Philip 
wished to found a new city in its vicinity, to be called 
Perseis, after his eldest son. (XXXIX. 54.) The 
same monarch obtained a victory over the Dardeni 
in the environs of Stobi, (XXXIII. 19.) and it was 
from thence that he set out on his expedition to 
mount Haemus. (XL. 21.) On the conquest of Ma- 
cedonia by the Romans, it was made the depot of 
tbe salt with which the Dardani were supplied from 
that country. (XLV. 29.) Stobi, at a later period, 
became not only a Roman colony, but a Roman mu- 
nicipium, a privilege rarely conferred beyond the 
limits of Italy. (Plin. IV. 10. Ulp. Dig. de Cons, lex 
ah.) Id the reign of Constantine, Stobi was consi- 
dered as the chief town of Macedonia Secunda, or 
Sahitsris, as it was then called. (Hierocl. Syn. p. 
641. Halch. E^c. L^at. p. 61.) Steph. Byz. writes 
the name emneoudy ^^$»s. Stobi was the Inrth- 
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place of Jo. Stobaeus, the author of the valuable 
Greek Florilegium which bears his name. 

Aud»ri». Audaristus, a Paeonian town mentioned by Pliny 
(IV. 10.) and Ptolemy, (p. 83.) ap[>ears to have been 
not far from Stobi, at least, if, as I apprehend, the 
name of this place is distinguished in the Table Iti- 
nerary under that of £uristo. The distance from 
Stobi is only twelve miles. 

Aimopw. The Almopes, of whom Thucydides speaks as one 
of the original Macedonian tribes before the conquest 
of that country by the I'emenidse, {II. 99-) were pro- 
bably a Paeonian people, and Ptolemy has placed 
them near the source of the Erigonus on the borders 

HonnB. of Illyria ; he ascribes to them three towns, Horma, 

Apuiiu. Apsalus, and Europus, respecting which all other 
'"^'"^ writers are silent, (p. 88.) Lycophron designates 
Macedonia by the name of Almopia. (v. 1238.) 

jx £* 'AXfuw/tc;, 

(Cf. Steph. Byz. v. 'AXfjMtU.) 

lori. Ptolemy places the lori in the same vicinity ; but 

nothing, I believe, relative to their history can be 

lonim. ascertained ; their principal town was lorum. (p. 83.) 

Orbdjk. The district called Orfoelia by the same geographer 

Orbdu* must have derived its name from mount Orbelus, 

which formed part of the great chain separating 

Fseoni^ fh>m Dardania and Moesia. (Strab. Epit. 

VII. p. 329.) It will be seen, however, that this 

appellation was sometimes applied also to the ridge 

more usually called Hsmus and Rhodope. (Arrien. 

Exp. Alex. I. p. 3.) Diodorus states, that Cassan- 

der established, in the district around mount Orbehis> 

now Egritou Dagh, a body of lUyrian Autariats, 
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who had wandered from their country, and infestecL 
Paeonia. (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 742.) 

Gariscus is the only town belonging to this canton ouuoui. 
acknowledged by Ptolemy, (p. 83.) it is noticed also 
by niny. (IV. 10.) Orbdia answers apparently to 
tbe mountainous tract of Caratova. 

The .^strsei are another Paeonian tribe named by x-ttad. 
Ptolemy, together with their city .^Istrseum. This pro- x^rmaa 
bably is the Asterium of Livy, a town of Paeonia, 
whither Demetrius, the son of Philip, was sent by 
his lather, a short time before be was put to death. 
(XL. 38.) Perhaps the Astrsa, assigned by Steph. 
Byz. to Illyria, b the city of which we are now 
speaking, (v. ^Aarpaieu) Pliny calls it Astrsea. (IV. 
10.) 

The Pseonian Agrianes were apparently a more AgrianM. 
considerable tribe in point of territory and popula- 
tion than any hitherto enumerated. Tlieir geogra- 
phical position is also better ascertained from the 
&ct noticed by Strabo, that the Strymon had its 
source in their country. (Epit. VII. p. 331.) This 
great river, of which we shall speak more at length 
in the following section, is reported by the same 
geographer to rise in mount Rhodope; whereas 
Thucydides says, it springs from mount Scomius,s«>°>>o* 
(II. 96.) in which statement Aristotle coincides, ex- 
cept that he writes the name of tbe mountain Scom- 
brus. (Meteorol. I. 18. Cf. Plin. IV. 10.) There is 
no contradiction, however, between Strabo and Thu- 
cydides, as the summits of Rhodope and Scomius iti>'xi<>p* 
belong to the same great central chain. The Rho- 
dope also of Herodotus is evidently the Scomius of 
Thucydides, since he asserts, that the Thracian river 
Escius, now Isker, rises in tfae former mountain, 

VOL. I. T 
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while Thucydides makes it flow from the latten 
(Herod. IV. 49. Thuc. II. 96.) Agaio, Herodotus has 
placed Rhodope in the vicinity of the Bisaltae, who 
were certainly much to the south of the sources of 
the StiT^non. But all this is easily explained, when 
we take into consideration the vague manner in 
which these writers employ the various names of 
tbb great chain. Virgil has several times mentioned 
Rhodope as a mountain of Thrace. 

acerque Gelonus, 

Cum fugit in Bhodopen, atque in deserta Getarum. 
Gkobg. III. 461. 

Flenint Rhodopeus arces, 

Altaque Paagsea, et' Bhesi MtiTortJa tellui. 

Ibid. IV. 461. 
Nee tantum Bbod<^ miraotur et lanarus Orphea. 
EcL. VI. 30. 
Theocritus classes it with the highest summits cf 
the ancient world. 

*H.'Aico, tj 'PoSorttv, \ KxuKorav kry^tcrohfr*. 

TnBoca. Idtl. VIJ. 77. 
The A^anes were not molested by the Persians 
in the great removal of the Paeoniens, which took 
place under Darius, (Herod. V. 16.) but not long 
after they became sutgect to the king of the Thracian 
Odrysae, and followed him in the expediticm he un- 
dertook into Macedonia. (Thuc. II. 96.) 

In the time of Alexander the Agrianes wtxe go- 
verned by their native princes, as we learn from Ap- 
' rian, and rendo^d important services to that mo- 
narch by repressing the incursions of the TrifaaUi, a 
powerful Thracian horde situated on their northern, 
frontier. (Exp. Alex. I. 5. Quint Curt. I. IS, 14.) 
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Tb^ formed excellent light troc^>s, and were often 
eiBploj^ed with advantage both by Alexander and 
his successors. (Diod. Sic. XVII. 571- Q- Curt. II. 
13. 10. Polyb. n. 65.V. 79. Liv. XLII. 51. XXXIII. 
18.) Steph. Byz. caUs them Agrise. (v. '\y/uu.) 

We are not exivesslj informed what towns were 
occupied by the Agriaoes, but I am inclined to as- 
crUie to them Bylazora. which Ptdybius describes as Byiuon. 
the largest dty of Peeonia. It stood on the frontier 
leading into tbe country of the Dardani, and was 
taken and fortified by'Pliilip, the last king of that 
name, with a view of resisting tbe attacks of those 
barbarians. (V. 97.) Bylazora is mentioned by Livy, 
(XLIV. 26.) as is also Almana, which was situated Aimuu. 
on tbe Axius, and apparently belonged to Peeonia. 
Here Perseus encamped, in expectation of being 
joined by a large body of Gauls, whom he had been 
Anxious to engage in his service. (Liv. loc. cit.) 

Contiguous to the Agrianes were two other small 
tribes of Paeonia. whom Thucydides places near tbe 
source of the Strymon, the Leaei and Graiei. (ILlmj. . 
96.) This is the only passage in which these names *^'^ ' 
occur. 

The Doberes are noticed both by Thucydides and Dobans. 
Herodotus. The latter historian enumerates them 
among the Pseonian tribes who were not removed 
by AI«|[abyeu8 the Persian general into Asia. (V- 
W.) 

Thucydides speaks of Dobcaw as a Pnonian town Dobenu. 
on tbe frontier of Macedonia, and at the foot of a 
great mountain named Cercine^ which separates Cerdn* 
Pseonia from the Knti, a Thracian horde. (Cf. Ad. 
Maced. Epigr. Anth. t II. p. 241.) Sitakes, kmg 
c^ the Qdryaae, in his invasion <^ MaoedoniOt was 
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obliged to cross this mountain before he arrived 
at Doberus, whence he was to enter the enemy's 
territory. (II. 96.) Doberus is possibly the spot now 
called Doiran, near a branch of the great central 
chain of Rhodope. The modem name is Tckengel 
Dagk, which is doubtless the Cercine of Thucydi- 
des. Keeping in mind thb pass, which leads from 
Paeonia into Macedonia, we must endeavour to dis- 
cover the lake, of whose inhabitants, and their sin- 
gular mode of living, Herodotus gives such a faithful 
and interesting account. (IV. 16.) " The Fteonians 
" who dwell around mount Pangsus, and the Do- 
" beres, and Agrianes, and' Odomanti, and those 
" about the lake Prasias itself, were not at all re- 
" duced by Megabyzus. He attempted, however, to 
" remove the inhabitants of the lake, whose dwell- 
" ings are constructed in this manner : platforms 
" are raised on lofty piles standing in the midst of 
" the lake, and connected with the continent by 
" means of one bridge only. These piles were an- 
" cieotly rused at the expence of the whole commu- 
" nity ; but in afler-time the followit^ regulation 
" was enforced : that every individual who marries a 
" wife conveys piles from the mountain named Or- 
*' belus, and that he drives in three for each of his 
" wives, every man having several. And this is 
" their mode of living : each inhabitant posseraes a 
" hut on the platforms as a dwelling, and a trap- 
" door through it leading down into the lake. They 
** secure their infants by a rope tied to their feet, 
" lest they should fyi into the lake ; and feed their 
** horses and beasts of burden with fish ; of which 
" the quantity is so great, that when the trap-door 
" is lifted up, and a basket let down into the water 
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" by a rope, it will be found, on being lifted up after a 
" short space of time, iull of fish." Gatterer judi- 
riously observes, that this account bears great resem- 
blance to what we know of the Cossacks of the 
Don, who also live in wooden huts raised above the 
river'. 

Herodotus elsewhere informs us, that there was a 
very, short entrance by this lake into Macedonia. 
Near it alsowas a rich silver mine, from which Alex- 
ander, son of Amyntas king of Macedon, is said to 
have derived a talent of that metal per diem ; that 
after the mine, you come to a mountain named Dy- "Dyorm 
sorus : having crossed which, you are in Macedonia. 
It was by this road that Megabyzus sent his Persian 
deputies to the court of Amyntas, to demand earth 
and water, the usual marks of submission, for his 
master Darius. (V. 17.) 

Geographers and critics have been somewhat puz- 
zled to discover, in any known lake of modem Ma- 
cedonia, the Prasias Palus of Herodotus. D'Anville'', 
and after him Qatterer', have conceived it to be the 
lake Bolbe of Thucydides and other writers, which 
is now, I believe, called Seahik. Larcher, perhaps 
with niore probability, thought it had reference to 
a smaller lake adjmning that of Seshilc, and wludi ■ 
in some maps is called the lake of St. Sasil^ I am 
led, however, to dissent from both these opinions, for 
several reasons. In the first place, it is not likely 
that this lake should have suddenly changed its 
name from PrasiRs to Bdbe, which latter appellar 

I Comm. Soc. Golt.i.VI. p. and Macedonia. 
48. See Clarke's Travela in ■ Comm. Soc. Gott. t V(. 

RiMsia. p. 48. 

^ Hap of Ancient Greece 
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tion, be it remembered, was koown to .fschy^luB. lo 
the next, B<dbe, according to TfaucT^dides, belonged 
to Mygdonia, and never could have been in Psonia. 
Thirdly, it must be obvious, that the road which 
leads by the lake Bolbe was no short way for enter- 
ing into Macedonia from upper Paeonia, where Me- 
gabyzus then was ; the king of Macedonia being at 
that time doubtless at Edessa in Emathia. Fourthly^ 
we are told that the inhabitants of the lake Prudas 
employed, in the cooetruction of their huts, timber 
obtained from mount Orbelus. Now this mountain is 
many miles to the north of Mygdonia and Bolbe, 
and therefore we cannot readily suppose that the 
small community of which we read in Herodotui 
would travd so far fbr their supply of wood, when ' 
they might have procured it from the Crestonian or 
Bisaltian mountains. All these considerations con- 
cur in leading me to place the lake Frasias near the 
northern ftt>ntier of Macedonia, and the country of 
the Psonian Doberes ; and here in &ct we find the 
lake of Doifttn, rituated near a high range of moun- 
tiuns> whidi is perhaps no other than the Orbelus of 
Herodotus, and the Cerdne of Thucydidet ; a pass ia 
also laid down in modem maps over this ridge, lead- 
ing directly into the heart of the Macedonian terri- 
tory, and thus agreeing very well with the respective 
accounts of the two historians. Mount Dysorus of 
Herodotus was doubtless part of the rame chain. 
Urpdfo- It is probeUy the Hypsizorus of Pliny, who namw 
^tiu, also the Epitus, Halcyone, and Scomne. (IV. 10.) 
' BaS^ I may observe, that professor Mannert inclines to 
""""**■ place the lake Pnudas towards the upper part of the 
course of the Strymon "•. 

" GeogT. t. VII. p. 496. 
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. I shall Doitr subjoin a Hit of certain towns and 
plw£s belonging to Macedonia, the position of which 
remains totally undetennined. The following are 
from Stephanus Byz.: 

Mrte, (Ai/Mu.) — Acess, (Axi<rat.) — Acesamens, 
{'AK€a<xfu»«u,) the two latter may possibly refer to the 
same town. Alponus, a town and mountain, ("A/- 
Twwf.) — ^Amolbus-, ("A/uA^tf.) — Andria, CAi^m,) ap- 
parently a maritime dty. — Aspis, founded by Philip 
sou of Demetrius, ('Aorif.) — Bsetium, mentioned by 
Theopompus, (Bttrrur.) — Dindryme, {An^vfui.) -— 
Eleutheriscus, ('EXntfcp/rm;.)— Orastillus (»r Prastil- 
lus, (r/Mf<mAMf, cf. T. n^jAAcf,) which Hesychius 
asserts to have been in Thrace. — Misetus, {Munfrif.) 
Museium, a spot near mount Olympus. Ste)>hanus 
quotes the thirty-seventh book of Polybius, (M«viruov.) 
Xaurus, (SaS/Mf.) — Olbdus, {'OxfirjKiK.) — Olobagra, 
COAfiiSffy/Nx.)— Pamphylia, {TiofM^iJet.) — The . moun- 
tain of Foemsnium, (noifuu'wm) v. nai[iai». — Scybnis, 
noticed by Hieopompus, (SxC^pot.) — Tragilus, a rity 
of which Asdepiades, who wrote a history or com- 
mentary of tragedies in six books, was a native, 
(TpayiXos,) perhaps the same as Tn^us, (TpiytKot,) 
which occurs afterwards. — Tritonus, a small town of 
. Macedonia, (T^/romif .) 

To these we may add, from the Synecdemus of 
Hierodes in Macedonia Secunda — ^Bargala — Harmo- 
nia — Zapara. (p. 641.) In Sestini's work, I find the 
following towns ascribed to Macedonia from their 
coins, but I am not aware that they are mentioned 
at all by any andent author. " Eurydicea in Palleoe, 
" ETPTAIKEQN. — Tripodis typus in omnibus. — Or- 
« reskia— Epigrapbe— OPPH— OPPHXKIflN. 1. OP- 
" PHZKION Colonus vel nuticus stans joxta duos 
t4 
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" boves)(Quadratum Macedonicum AR: OctodramDi. 
" — 3. OPPH. etiam retit^ade — Taurus procumbens 
" )( Qusdratum incusum. AR. Orthagoria — ^Auto- 
" nomi— Epigraphe OPeArOPEON. AR. et M." 

I shall now conclude this section with some ac- 
count of the roads which traversed Macedonia and 
Pseonia, more especially the great military Roman 
way, known by the name of the Vie Egnatia. I 
have already described this route as far as Heraclea 
Lyncestis, the first Macedonian town on the Illyrian 
confines ; from this point therefore we may resume 
our investigation of its stations and distances to 
AmphipoUs on the Strymon, where it entered Thrace 
properly so called. The Antonine Itinerary gives 
the following divisions : 

Andent nMnn. Modem ounM. Diiianosi ia 



Heraclea 


Erakleh 




CeDi. 


KiHDirbmd 


- XXXIV. 


£de>» 


roditm . 


- XXVIII. 


Pells 


Palalua 


- XXVIII. 


TheflMlonica 


SaloniM 


- XXVII 


Melissurgin 




- XX. 


ApoUoniii 


PoBina 


- XVII. 


AiDphipoli 


Jenikeci 


- XXX. 


According to the Table : 




Heraclea 


Erakleh 




Cellis 


mrlDaimd 


- XXXII. 


Edeasa 


Fodmi 


- XLV. 


Pella 


FaUaUa 


- XLV. 


Thensalonica 


Saimilii 


- XXVII. 


MetiBnupn 


. 


- XX. 


ApoUonU 


roUma 


- XVIII. 


Amphipoli 


Jenikevi 


- XXX. 


According to 1 


the Jerusalem Itinerary : 




Heraclea 


EraUai 
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MelitxMius 

Grande 

Cellis 

ad Duodecimum 

Edesaa 

Scurio 

Pells 

Gephira 

ad Decimum 

Thessalonica 

Duodea 

HentcleuBUbus 

ApoIIonia 

Euri^ndis (Tumulus) 

PeDnana 

Amphipolitn 



Roman inUM. 

- XIII. 

- XIV. 
KirlDerbend - XIV. 

- XVI. 
Vodma - - XII. 

. XV. 

Palatisa - - XV. 

- X. 

- X. 
Saltmiki - - X. 

- XIII. 

- XIV. 
PoUina - - XI. 

- XI. 

- X. 



Jmikevi 



X. 



From the Via Egnatia several roads bnmdied off 
both to the north aad south ; the latter leading to 
the soathem proviDces of Macedonia and to Thes- 
salj ; the former into Pseonia, Dardania, Mceda, and 
aa far as the Danube. 

The Table Itinerary furnishes the following route 
from Pella to Larissa in Thessaly, by Beroea and 
Dium". 



Pella 


Paiatua 




Bercea 


Kara Vena - 


- XXX. 


Ascordus 


rimdje R. . 


- XII. 


Anilos 


Cojani 


- XV. 


Bads (Balk) 


Servia 


. XX. 


Anamo 


, 


- VII. 


Hatera 


KhateH 


- XII. 


Diun 


SKmdia 


- XII. 


Sabatium 


Platomona - 


- XII. 



" We have already noticed thu road under the head of Iberia, p. 
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Stenas 

Olympum 

Larissa 



Ehftnbo 
Lariaaa 



- XV. 

- X. 

- XV. 



Two roads led to Stobi in Pseonia ; the one from 
Heraclea Ljucestis, the other from Thessalontca. 
According to the Table, the distances of the former 
are, 

Heraclea Erakkh 

Ccratnie'' , . , , XI, 

Euriito (Audaristus) .... XXIIII. 

St()biB - - - - XII. 



Of the latter, 






Thesaalonica 


fafcnUi 




Gallicum 


GaUic«R. - 


- XVI. 


Taunank 


Aurahiitar - 


. XVII. 


Idomenia 


Idomeni 


- XX. 


StooM (Gordyoia) 


. 


- XII. 


Anlipmi. 


- 


- XI. 


Stobi 


. 


. XII. 



From StoUt again, two roads struck off to the 
north-west and Dortfa-east ; to Scopi, now Utkup, in 
Dardania, and to Sardica, now Sophia, in Moesia. 

StolH 

Gurbito .... VIII. 

adCqihakm .... XIII. 

Fnen^um .... Villi. 

■dHmsukm .... Villi. 

ad Fines .... VIII. 

Anavaaanmi .... XXXV. 

ad Aquas Ba»ya . - XII. 

Scopi UOctip - - XXI. 

■ Perlii^ Bryaniuin. 
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Aitdnt naiiMt. Modarn nMnum, IHitanoe in 

Ronuui mile 
Stobi 

TraDupara .... XXX. 

Afitibo Iftip • - - XX 

Pautalia GhiustendU - - L. 

^lea Dragomir - • XX. 

So'dica Sophia - - X. 
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SECTION V. 



T H R A C I A. 



Summary account of the Thraciaa nations, according to Herodo- 
tus and Thucydides — Empire o( the Odrys« — Conquest of ma- 
ritime Tfarece by Philip ofMacedon — Description of that coun- 
try from the Strymon to the Chersonnese Inclusively — Conti- 
nuation of the Egnatian way — Islands on the Thraclan coast. 

The ancients appear to have comprehended under 
the name of Thrace all that large tract of country 
which lay between the Strymon and the Danube 
from west to east, and between the chain of mount 
Hsemus and the shores of the .^aean, Proponds, 
and Euxine, from north to south. Such at least are 
the limits assigned to it by Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides ; and though great changes took place in ages 
posterior to these historians, it will be found more 
convenient to adhere to the notions which they have 
^ven us of the extent and divisions of the Thracian 
territory. That the Thradans, however, were at 
one period much more widely disseminated than the 
confines here assigned to them would lead us to in- 
fer, is evident from the facts recorded in the earliest 
annals of Grecian history relative to their migrations 
to the southern provinces of that country. We have 
the authority of Thucydides for their establishment 
in Phods. (11. 49.) Strabo certifies their occupation 
of Bceotia. (IX. 401. and 410.) And numerous 
writers attest their settlement in Eleusis of Attica 
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under Eumolpus, whose early wars with Erectheus - 
are related hy Tbucydides, II. 15. Paus. Attic. 88. 
Eur. FhceD. 871. Isocrat. Panathen. hycurg. in Le- 
ocrat. Atxsod. ap. Schol. Soph. (£d. Col. 1053. Strab. 
VII. p. 821. 

Nor were their colonies confined to the European 
continent alone; for, allured hy the richness and 
beauty of the Asiatic soil and clime, they crossed in 
numerous bodies the narrow strait which parted 
them from Asia Minor, and occupied the shores of 
Bithynia, and the fertile plains of Mysia and Phry- 
gia. (Herod. VII. 73. Strab. VII. p. 303.) On the 
other hand, a great revolution seems to have been 
subsequently effected in Thrace by a vast migration 
of the Teucri and Mysi from the opposite shores of 
the Euxine and Propontis, who, as Herodotus as- 
serts, conquered the whole of Thrace, and pene- 
trated as far as the Adriatic to the west, and to the 
river Peneus towards the south, before the Trojan 
war. 

The state of civilization to which the Thradans 
had attained at a very early period is the more re- 
markable, as all trace of it was lost in after-ages. 
Linus and Orpheus were justly held to he the fa- 
thers of Grecian poetry ; and the names of Libethra, 
Pimplea, and Pieria remained to attest the abode of 
the Pierian Thracians in the vales of Helicon. Eu- 
molpus is stated to have founded the Mysteries of 
Eleusis ; the origin of which is probably coeval with 
that of the Corybantes of Phrygia, and the Cabiric 
rites of Samothrace, countries alike occupied by co- 
lonies from Thrace. 

Whence and at what period the name of Tlira- 
cians was first applied to the numerous hordes which 
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infaAbited thii portioii of the European continent i$ 
left open to conjecture. Bochart and others have 
supposed that it was derived from TJraz the son of 
Japheth*; certain it is, we find the name already 
existing in the time of Homer, who represents the 
Thradans as joining the forces of Priam in the siege 
of Troy under the conduct of Rhesus their chief, 
(II. K. 435.) said to be the son of the river StryiBon. 
(Ew. Rhes. Aigum.) 

Herodotus affirms, that the Tbraclans were, next 
to the Indians, the most numerous and poweritd 
people of the world ; and that if all the tribes had 
been united under one monarch, or under the same 
gorenunent, they would have been invincible ; but 
fk<om their subdivision into petty clans, distinct trom 
each other, they were rendered insignificant. (V. 3.) 
They are said by the same historian to have been 
first subjugated by Bcaostria, (IT. 103.) and, after the 
lapse of many centuries, they were reduced uod^ 
the subjection of the Persian monarch by Megaba^ 
cus, general of Darius. (V. 8.) But on the foilure 
of the several expeditiona undertaken by that eovfr- 
reign and his son Xo^es against the Greeks, the 
Thradans apparency recovend their indepfudencf^ 
and a new empire was formed in that extensive 
country under the dominion of Sltalces king of the 
Odrysse, one of the nnost num«<ous and warlike of 
tiieir toibes. Thucydides, who haa entered into con- 
riderable detail on this subject, observes, that of nU 
the empires situated between the Ionian gulf and 
Hie Euxine, this was the most considerable, both in 
revenue and opulence : its military force was, how- 
ever, very inferior to that of Scytbia, both in 
> Fhal^. III. 2. 
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ttrei^th and numbers. The anpire of Sitakes ex- 
tended along the coast from Abdera to the mouths 
of the Danube, a distance of four days and nights 
sail; and in the interior, from the souroea of the 
Strymon to Byzantium, a journey of thirteen days. 
The founder of this empire appears to hare been 
Teres, (Herod. VII. 187. Thuc. II. 29.) whose son 
Sitalces, at the instigation of the Athenians, with 
whom he was allied, undertook the expedition into 
Macedonia, more than once alluded to in the last 
section. Having raised a powerftd army of Tlinh- 
dans and Paeonians, the sovereign of the Odrysie 
penetrated into the territory of Perdiccaa, who, un- 
^le to oppose in the field such a formidable anta- 
gonist, confined his resistance to the defence of the 
fortified towns ; and by this mode of warfare he at 
length wearied out the Thradan prince, who was 
persuaded by his nephew Seuthes to abandon the 
expedition, and retire to his dominions. In return 
for this service, Seuthes, as we are told, received in 
marriage Stratonice the sister of Po^ccas. (Thuc. 
II. 97. et seq.) Sitalces, some years after, harii^ 
been defeated and slain in a battle with the Tri- 
balli, another considerable Thracian clan, was suc- 
ceeded by Seuthes, who carried the power of the 
Odrysian empire to its highest pitch. (Thuc. IV. 
101. and II. 97.) The splendour of this monarchy 
was however of sbmt duration, as on the death of 
Seuthes it began gradually to decline ; and we learn 
from Xenophon, that on the arrival of the ten thov^ 
sand in Thrace, the power of Medocus, or Amado- 
cus, the reigning prince of the Odrysse, was very in- 
considerable. (Anab. VII. S, 17. and S. 7. 

When Philip the son of Amyntas ascended the 
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throne of Macedon, the Iliracians were governed by 
Cotjs, a weak prince, whose territories became an 
easy prey to his artful and enterprising neighbour. 
The whole of that part of Thrace situated between 
the Strymon and the Nestus was thus added to Ma- 
cedonia : whence some geographical writers term it 
Macedonia Adjecta''. Cotys, having been assassinated 
not long after, was succeeded by his son Chersoblep- 
teSt whose possessions were limited to the Thracian 
Chersonnese; and even of this he was eventually 
stripped by the Atheniaas, (Diod. XVI. 84. Demosth. 
in Aristocr. p. 678.) while Philip seized on all the 
maritime towns between the Nestus and that penin- 
sula. (Msch. de Fals. Legat. p. 39- Oral. Halonn. 
p. 86.) 

On Alexander's accession -to the throne, the Tri- 
balli were by far the most numerous and powerful 
people of Thrace ; and as they bordered on the Pse- 
onians, (Thuc. II. 96. Strab. VII. 318.) and extended 
to the Danube, they were formidable neighbours on 
this the most accessible frontier of Macedonia. Alex- 
ander commenced his reign by an invasion of their 
territory; and having defeated them in a general 
engagement, pursued them across the Danube, whi- 
ther they had retreated, and compelled them to sue 
for peace. (Arr. Exp. Alex.) 

After his death, Thrace fell to the portion of Ly- 
simachus, one of his generals, by whom it was erected 
into a monarchy. (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 628.) On his de- 
cease, however, it revolted to Macedonia, and re- 
mained under the dominion of its sovereigns, until 
the conquest of that country by the Romans. As 
it is my object, in this section, to consider chiefly the 

^ Cellar. Geog/t. Ant. 
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maintiDae part of Thrace as faraa the 'CbaraonDese 
inclusivelj, with the view of iUuatratiog Hecodotus 
and Thucjdides, I shall not here notice the divi> 
sions of Thrace subsequently made by the Romans ; 
and shall only observe, that Livy speaks of a Cotys, 
chief of the Odrysee, in the reign of Perseus, (XLII. 
51.) from whence it would appear that this people 
still retained their ancient monarchical fcnnn of go- 
vernment, though probably tributary to the sove- 
reigns of Macedonia. Thrace constitutes at present 
the Turkish province of Roumelia. 

I Aall oommence the description of Thrace irom 
the Strymon, which formed the boundary of thatsoTmona. 
province aa the side of Macedonia. (Scyl. Po^l. 
p. S7.) It has been already said, that this great 
liver rises in the mountain of Scomius, and, after a 
course of nearly two hundred miles, through the 
territory of the Pseonians, the Msedi, Sinti, and 
Edcoies, who were Thracian tribes, £dls into the 
gulf, to which it communicated the name of Stry-strymoni- 
monicuB, (Strab. Epit VII. p. 381.) now Goyb di'^'^'^ 
Conteasa. 

Pliny states, that the Strymon had its source in 
mount Hsemus, and that it formed seven lakes be- 
fiire it proceeded mi its course. (IV. 10.) Not far 
JTjDm its mouth, it ^^n spread into another lake, 
mudi more coosider^le than those above mentioned, 
and to which Thucydides alludes in his account of 
Ami^ipolis, but wiUiout saming it. (V. 7.) Anian, 
however, informs us that it was called Cercinitis, cerduitu 
(Eiqjed. Alex. I.) now Lake Takinot; it is about "^ 
eighteen miles loi^, and ax broad. 

The Stiymon gave its name to a wind which was 
prevalent in the gulf into which that river dischai^s 

VOL. I. u 
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itself and blew with great violence from the norUi. 
(Herod. VIII. 118.) 

Tt/^*" I*** "*' ^( '"'^^ h"ii "* *^""' 

Sr^fUMou Btpiao. Callih. Hyhm. IN Del. 2S. 
rivoal S* airi 'S.Tpiftows IM\auvtu 
xeui6<rxo>^i JEbch. Agah. 186. 

The Strymon was also celebrated for its eels : 

'S.Tfniftm) ftty'iTTaf iyj(i}^i( x(XTi|fMM(. 

AuTiPH. AP. Atuem. VII. 66. 
According to Lucas, the modem name of this river 
is'Carasou, or the Black river ^-y but some maps 
term it the river of Orpkano, from a small town 
near its mouth. 

The first people on the left bank of the Strymon 
are the Edones, a well-known Thracian tribe, whose 
name is often used by the Greek poets to express 
the whole of the nation of which they formed a 
part. 

'HEoycSy jScktiXki;. Soph. Amt. 9^. 

Mpx/S* 'HSan% X^P^l- 

EoR. Hbc. 1153. 
It appears from Thucydides, that this Thradan clan 
once held possession of the right hank of the Stry- 
mon as far as Mygdonia, but that they were ejected 
by the Macedonians. (II. 99.) 

One of their principal towns on the left bank was 

• Myrcinus/c^n mentioned by Herodotus as the place 

chosen by Histiseus of Miletus for his setdement, 

which was granted to him by Darius, in considera- 

<=3™» VojBge, I. Lp.6l. 
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tbn of the impcMtant services be had rendered that 
sovereign in the Scythian expedition. The advan- 
tages which this situation presented to the enter- 
prising Ionian, consisted in an abundant supply. of 
timber for ship-building, the number of mariners and 
soldiers which the country could readily furnish, the 
richness of the mines it contained, and its proximity 
to the Greek colonies. (Herod. V. 11. and 38.) His 
designs, however, did not escape the vigUant obser- 
vation of Megat^zus, who commanded the Fer^an 
army in Thrace ; and on his representation to Darius, 
Histiieus was recalled in the manner related by He- 
rodotus. Aristagoras also subsequently retired to 
Myrcinus on the failure of his ehteqnise in Ionia, and 
was slain before some Thracian town which he was 
besieging. (Herod. V. 126. Thuc. IV. 102.) At the 
time of the Peloponnesian war, Myrcinus had fallen 
again into the hands of the Edoni ; but on the death 
of Pittacus, sovereign of that people, it opened its 
gates to Brasidas, who was then in possession of Am- 
phipolis. (IV. 107.) Cleon the Athenian commander 
was killed in the battle which took place before that 
city by a tai^teer of Myrcinus. (V. 11. Cf. Strab. 
Epit. VII. p. 331. Steph. Byz. v. Mvpuyog.) The si- 
tuation of Myrcinus probably corresponds with that 
of Orphano^. 

Near this town was 'Ewea 'OSei, a spot doubtless Noran 
so called from the number of roads which met here 
from different parts of Thrace and Macedon ; a sup-' 
position confirmed by travellers who have expired 
this country, and who report that all the principal 
communications between the coast and plains must 

"■ Lucas, 3*^* Voyage, 1. 1, p. 61. 
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hare led through this pass'. It was here, according 
to Herodotus, that Xerxes and his array crossed the 
Strymon on bridges, after having offered a sacrifice 
of white horses to that river, and buried alive nine 
youths and maidens. ^VII. 114.) 

In this immediate vicinity, the Athenians s<Hne 
years afterwards founded a colony, which became so 
Amphipo. celebrated under the name of Amphipolis. The oc- 
cupation of the nine ways seems to have excited the 
jealousy of the Thracians, which led to frequent ren-^ 
counters between them and the Athenian colonists, 
in one of which the latter sustained a severe defeat. 
(Thuc. 1. 100. Pausan. Attic. S9.) Afl;er a lapse of 
twenty-nine years a fresh colony was sent out under 
the command of Agnon son of Nidas, which suc- 
ceeded in subduing the Edoni. Agnon gave the 
name of Amphipolis to the new city, from its bang 
surrounded by the waters of the Strymon ^ (Thuc. 
IV. 102. Scyl. p. 27. Scymn. Ch. 649.) 

Amphipolis soon became one of the most flourish- 
ing cities of Thrace ; and at the time of the expedi- 
tion of Brasidas into that country it was already a 
lai^ and populous city. Its surrender to that ge- 
neral was a severe blow to the prosperity and good 
fortune of the Athenians ; and we may estimate the 
importance they attached to its possession, &om their 
displeasure against Thucydides, who arrived too late 
to prevent its falling into the hands of the enemy, 
(IV. 106.) and also from the exertions they after- 
wards made under Cleon to repair the loss. The 

* Walpote's Collection, p. nians to cotoiuze Amphipolis, 

510. we ClintOD'a FnBti Heltenici, 

t For the dates of Uie sere- second edition, p. 261. 
ral attempts made by the Athe- 
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operations uodertaken bj this commander, with a 
view of recovering Amphipolis, will be found de- 
tailed in the commencement of the fifth book of 
Thucydides. His total incapacity and presumptuous 
temerity, when opposed to one of the most able and 
enterprising captains of the age, were attended with 
the result which might have been expected; his 
forces were totally discomfited, and he himself was 
slain in the general rout. Brasidas also received a 
mortal wound early in the engagement, and expired 
in the midst of his brilliant success. The Amphi- 
poUtans testified their veneration for his character 
by every honour they could pay to his memory. It 
was decreed, that from henceforth he alone should 
be considered as the founder of Amphipolis; that 
statues should therefore be erected to him, while 
those of Agnon were to be displaced and destroyed ; 
that divine worship should be ofiered to him, and 
games and annual sacrifices celebrated in his ho- 
nour. (Thuc. V. 11. Aristot. Eth. V. 7.) 

The battle of Amphipolis confirmed the loss of 
that important city to Athens; for though it was 
agreed, by the terms of the peace soon after con- 
cluded with Sparta, that this colony should be re- 
stored, that stipulation was never fulfilled, the Am- 
phipolitans themselves refusing to accede to it, and 
the Spartans expressing their inability to compel 
them. The Athenians, in the twelfth year c^ the 
war, sent an expedition under Evetion to attempt 
the reconquest of the town, but without success. 
(VII. 9.8) 

s Mitford, io his UUtoty of bians; but there is no proof of 
Greece, affirms, that Amphipo- this fkct, nor of the coloniza- 
lis was restored to the Atlie- tion of that city from CjrreiM 
u8 
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When Olynthus became the leading republic in 
the north of Greece, the Amphipolitans, uniting 
their interests with those of their Chalddian neigh- 
bours, were thus enabled to withstand another at- 
taclc on the part of Athens, under the conduct of 
Iphicrates. (.^Bsch. de Fals. Legat. p. 313. Demosth. 
in Aristocr. 669-) But on the breaking out of the 
war soon after between Philip and the Athenians, 
the former, aware of the importance of Amphipolis 
for the furtherance of his ambitious designs upon 
Thrace, after having secured the alliance of the 
Olynthians, marched against the former city, which 
he took bj assault after a siege of some duration. 
(Diod. Sic. XVI. 514. see, however, Demosth. O- 
lynth. I.) 'Amphipolis from that time became a 
Macedonian town ; .and on the subjugation of this 
country by the Romans, it was constituted the chief 
town of the first region of the conquered territory. 
(Dexipp. ap. Syncell. Chron. p. 268. Liv. XLV. 29.) 

Fliny 'terms Amphipolis a free city. (IV. 10.) It 
is: mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles (xvii 1.) 
that St. Paul and his companions passed through it 
on their way to Thessalonica from Philippi. During 
the continuance of the Byzantine empire it seems to 
have exchanged its name for that of Chrysopoh's, if 
we may believe an anonymous get^rapher in Hud- 
son's Geogr. Min. t. IV. p. 42. The spot on which 
the ruins of Amphipolis are still to be traced bears 
the name vSJenikevi. Mr. Walpole cites acme Ju- 



under the influeitce of the La- the foundatioD of Cjrene by 

cedgemoniBn goreninient. This the Laced Eemoni&ns. On the 

able writer seems to hare mis- former point, see Mitford, t. 

Uken the pass^e he cites from VII. c. 35. p. .362. on the lat- 

Isocrates, who there alludes to ter, t. VII. p. 364. 
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'dicious remarks from Col. Leake on the situation of 
tliis celebrated city. " Thucydides," says that learned 
traveller, " has very accurately described Amphipo- 
" lis as situated at twenty-five stadia from the 
" mouth of the river Strymon, and as being sur- 
" rounded on two sides by the river, which a little 
" above the city makes a considerable marsh or lake. 
" Tlie position of Amphipohs is one of the most im* 
" portaut in Greece. It stands in a pass, which tra- 
*' verses the mountains bordering the Strymonic gulf ; 
" and it commands the ouly easy communication 
" from the coast of that gulf into the great Macedo- 
" nian plains, which extend for sixty miles from be- 
" yond Meleniko to Philippi. The Strymon, im- 
" mediately after emerging from a large lake, makes 
" a half circuit in a deep gorge round the hill of 
" Amphipolis, and from thence crosses a plain of 
" two or three miles in breadth to the sea**." 

At the mouth of the Strymon stood Eion, a co- 
lony of Mende, distant twenty-five stadia iirom Am- 
phipolis, of which it was the port, according to Thu- 
cydides. (IV. 102.) In Diodorus the distance is 
computed at thirty stadia. (XII. 333.) The form^ 
historian (IV. 7-) affirms it to have been more an- 
cient than Amphipohs. It was from hence that 
Xerxes sailed to Asia, on his return from Greece, 
after the battle of Salamis. (Herod. VIII. 118.) Bo- 
ges was left in command of the town on the retreat 
of the Persian armies ; and made a most gallant de- 
fence when besieged by the Grecian forces under 
Cimon. On the total failure of all means of sub- 
sistence, he ordered a vast pile to be raised in the 

>> Walpole's CollecdoD, p. 5 10. 

U4 
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centre of the town, and having placed on it his 
wires, childrea, and domestics,, he caua6d them to 
be slain ; then, scattering ever; thing oi value in the 
Strymon, he threw himself on the burning jnle, and 
perished in the flames. (Herod. VII. I07> Thnc. I. 
98.) Eion appears to have been lo>t by the Athe- 
niaos towards the commencement of the Peli^Kmne- 
sian war, if the name of the place is correctly given 
in Thuc. IV. 7- ; but it may be doabted whether the 
historian b not there ^leaking of another Eion, to 
which Steph. Byz. alhides (v. 'Htm) as being near 
Plena. (Cf. Schol. Thnc.) After the capture of Am- 
phipolis by Brasidas, that general endeavoured to 
gain possession of Eion also ; but in this deugn he 
was frustrated by the arrival cf Thucydides with a 
squadron from Thasus, who repulsed his attack. 
(IV. 107.) Cteon afterwards occupied Eion; and 
thither the remains of his army retreated after tiieir 
defeat before Amphipohs. (V. 10.) This place is 
mentioned by Lycophron, r. 417. 

Tit jKve yAp 'Hiif ^rpufUmt Biretkrlx, 

(Steph. Byz. v. 'Hi«r» Eustath. ad II. B.) In the 
middle q;es, a Byzantine town was built on the site 
of Eion, whidi now bears the name of ContcMa. 
Scymnns of Chios speaks of a site on the banks (tf 

Ner«iduDi the Strymon known by the appellation of Nif^i^m 
Xapoil (v. 601.) Somewhat above Amphipolis was 

Bime- Himerscum, whence Evetion, vu Athenian officer, 
made war npoA the Amphipolitans with some gal- 
leys, whidi he caused to be carried over lami, and 
then launched probably on the lake Cercinitis. (Thuc. 
VII. 90 I am at a loss to account for the spot called 
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Cennorns by FliDy, and the b^ of the same name ; Cermonit. 
but it refers probably to the StrTmcxiic gulf. {IV.iinui. 
10.) Contininiig along the coast to the east of the 
Strymon, we find a small tract of coaotry inhabHsd 
by the Pieres, a peopk c^wbom we have spoken atn«Mt- 
leDgth under the head of Pieria in Macedonia. Thu- 
cydides infsnns us, that, on thdr expulsion firran 
that country, they retired across the Strynxm, and 
settled on the shores of the gulf, to which that river 
^ves its name, but which was also sometimes called 
Piericus sinus. (11. 99.) The Pieres are also men-PiuieiM 
tioned by Herodotus, who names Peigamus and P«>«uniu. 
Fbagres as two of their fortresses, near which the Fhi«rM. 
Persian army passed on their march towards Greece. 
(VII. lia.) The name of Phagres occurs in Thucy- 
dides and Scylax. (II. 99. Peripl. p. 27. Strab. BpH. 
VII. p. 331. Steph. Byz. v. *Ay^t.) Oalepnis-(Scyl.o*iep"u- 
Peripl. p. 37.) was a port captured by Brasidas after 
his conquest erf Amphipolia, (Thuc. IV. 107.) but re- 
taken by Cleon. (V. 6.) Perseus saQed from thence 
for the island <^ Samothrace after the battle of Pydna. 
(Liv. XLIV. 45. Diod. Sic Excerpt. 818. Strab. 
Ejnt. VII. p. 381. Steph. Byz. v. r«;L#eV.) Beyond 
was JSisyxae, or (Esymc^ the latter being the morextpaeya 
ancient name, as appears from Homer, who hat men- kmm 
tioned it in the eighth book of the Iliad, in speak- 
ing of a son of Priam, whose mother was a natire 
of this ci^ : 

T4ffii AbrtfufAw JruHfuRf rJiu ^^. 6. 304. 
In Thncydides, who informs us that it was a Thra- 
dan colony, we find it written (Esyme. It surren- 
da%d to Brasidas with Oalepsus. (IV. 107) Cf. ScyL 
Peripl. p. 27. where the name is incorrectly written 
Xtavfof^toid in Diod. %c XII. SSI. Zviui. Steidi. Byz. 
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affinns, that this town in his time was called Ema- 
thia ; a circumstance which explains satisiactorilj a 
passage of Livj that required illustration. Com- 
plaints were made in the last Macedonian war to 
the Roman senate by (%rtun cities, of the treatment 
they had experienced from Hortensius and Lucre- 
tius, Roman preetors, who commanded fleets on the 
.^^an. It was stated, that those towns which bad 
received these officers and their fleets in a friendly 
manner, had been injuriously treated by them ; while 
those which, like Eroathia, Amphipolis, Maronea, 
and ^nus, closed their gates against them, had sus- 
tained no wrong. (Liv. XLIII. 7-) It is evident 
therefore that Emathia must be, as well as the other 
cities named with it, a Thradan maritime town; 
and consequently, from what Stephanus Byz. re- 
ports, it must be .^yme. 

More to the east we find 8capte-Hyle, a place 
celebrated for its rich gold mines, which, according 
to Herodotus, belonged to the Tbasians, and pro- 
duced annually eighty talents. In these mines .Thu- 
cydides the historian had some property, as he in- 
forms us. (IV. 104.) The author of his life states, 
that he resided there after his banishment, and em- 
ployed himself in arranging the materials for his 
history. (Marcellin. Vit. Thuc. p. 10. ed. Bip. Cf. 
Flut. de Exsil. p. 605:) 

Datum, a port of the Edones in this Ticinity, was 
the scene of an engagement between the natives and 
the Athenian colonists, who had first attempted to 
settle in this territory with a view of possessing 
themselves of the golden mines. The latter, how- 
ever, were defeated with loss. (Herod. IX. 75.) Thu- 
cydides affirms, that the action took place near I^- 
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bescus, which was situated more inland. Strabo 
states, that the position of Datum presented great 
advantages. Its territory was highly fertile ; it pos- 
sessed excellent docks for the construction of ships, 
and most valuable gold mines ; hence arose the pro- 
verb AaT<K afyaSmi, i. e. an abundance of good things. 
(Epit. VII. p. 331. Cf. Harpocrat. v. ^dros. Zenob. 
Frov. Graec. Cent. III. 71.) In Scylax it is men- 
tioned as a Greek colony founded by Calistratus, an 
Athenian, {Peripl. p. 27.) but in Zenobius, as an 
establishment of the Thasians. (loc. cit.) 
, Neapolis was another maritime town, still more toN 
the east. (Liv. XXXVIII. 41.) It was probably the 
haven of the important town of Philippi, as we hear 
of St. Paul landing here from Samothrace, on his 
way to that city, which was some miles inland. (Acts 
xvi. 11. Cf. Appian. BeU. Civ. IV. 87. 106.) The 
situation of this port seems to answer to that of Ca- 
tallo, where Dr. Clarke observed several remains of 
antiquity ; among others, a very large aqueduct, upon 
two tiers of arches, and in perfect preservation K A 
little beyond this place, the mountains close in upon 
the coast, and form a defile of difficult access : the 
narrowest part was eighteen miles from Philippi, ac- 
cording to Appian, who terms it the Pass of the Sa-SiinuS^ 
p«ei, Ttt arem t«* Saraicw, (Civ. BelL IV. 87. 106.) ^^^dT 
who were a Thradan nation inhabiting these parts. etAoom. 
(Herod. VII. 110.) The same defile is termed Sym-"™^ 
bolum by Dio Cassius, (XL VII. 35.) and at a later 
period it bore the name of Acontisma, as we leam 
fr«m Ammianus Marcellinus (XXVII. 4. et. XXVI. 
7.) and the Itineraries, in their description of the 

' Trareb, P. II. s.3. p. 413. ueursungularit^B trouv£es en 
See also Belon, Obeerv. de plu- Grfee par P. BeloD, L I . c. 58. 
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Via Egnatia, which was canied through it. It may- 
8>p»[. be observed, that the Sapsei are said by StnUx> to be 
the same people as the Sai, who will be mentioned 
under the head of Samothrace. (XII. p. 549.^) 
The last town on the coast, before arriving at the 
Apoiiouia. mouth of the river Nestus, was Apollonia, the eidst* 
. ence of which is certi6ed by Strabo (Epit. VII. p. 
331.) and by Livy. (XXXVIII. 41. Pomp. Mel. III. 
2.) A natural division is here formed by moant Pan- 
gaeum, between the maritime part of this district and 
the interior. This celebrated ridge, which was ap- 
parently connected with the central chain of Rho- 
dope and Heemus, branched off in a south-easterly 
direction, closing upon the coast at the defile of 
Acontisma noticed above. 

The name of this lofty mount^n often appears in 
the poets. 

ratx*<V 

jV afi^'i HoYifalBu' iifui^ 

NowTiumf ^. Find. Pyth. IV. 319. 

BJX^V f IXiKv iirtHia, nayyalpv t Spat 

'Htox'S" olof. ^sca. Febs. £00. 

'Qix^t n/i-rit ram* litmri* ifif. Edb. Bhes. 972. 
Altaque Paagtea, et Rhea Mavortia tellus. 

Geobg. IV. 46«. 

It is now called I^ndkiO' Da§^, or Coitagnats, ac- 
cording to the editor of the French Strabo. 

Herodotus informs us, that mount Pangnum fx>n- 
tained gold and silver mines, which were worked by 
the Fieres, Odomanti, and Satrse, dans of Thrac^ 



''See Gatterer Herod, ac Gott. t. V. A. 1782. p. 81. 
Thueyd. Thnic. Comment. Soc. 
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but espedallj the latter, (VII. US.) Euripides con- 
firms this account when he 8873, 

Tlipiffa yip S^ mrafilavt imppect;, 

AixTfut faTA«A)v Srptrft^iwf furaX^ot;, 

'Or' ^Xhftn yia yfitvi^hn «!; Anet; 

niyyimv— Rhes. 919. 

(Cf. Strab. Epit. VII. p. 831. ApoDod. III. 6, 1.) 
Tlieophrastus states, that a cotjle of the water 
which flowed from some springs near the mines of 
mount Pangteum, weighed ninety-six drachmae in 
winter, and only forty-six in summer, (ap. Athen.) 

These valuable mines naturally attracted the at- 
tention of the Thasians, who were the first settlers 
on this coast ; and they accordingly formed an esta- 
blishment in this vicinity at a place named Crenides, 
from the arcumstance of its being surrounded by 
numerous sources whi<^ descended from the neigh- 
bouring mountain. (Diod. Bkc. XVI. All. Artemid. 
ap. Staph. Byz. v. *(X«»w, Id. v. Kp^iiee) 

Philip of Macedon having turned his attention to 
the affairs of Thrace, the possession of Crenidse and 
mount Pangseum naturally entered into his views ; 
accordingly he invaded this country, expelled the 
feeble Cotys from his throne, and then proceeded 
to found a new city on the site of the oM Thasian 
colony, which he named after himself Philippi. 
(Diod. Sic. XVI. p. 514.) 

When Macedonia became subject to the Romans, 
the advantages attending the peculiar- situation of 
Philippi induced that people to settle a colony 
there ; and we know from the Acts of the Apostles 
that it was already at that period one of the most 
flourishing cities of this part of their empire. (XVI. 
IS. Plin. IV. 10.) It is moreover celebrated in his- 
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tory, from the great victory gained here by Mark 
Antony and Octavian over the forces of Brutus and 
Cassius, by which the republican party was com- 
jjletely suljdued. (Appian. Bell. Civ. IV. 107. et seq. 
Dio Cass. XLVII. 41.) 

Ergo inter scse paribus concurrcre telis 
Romanas actes iterum videre Philippt. 

Geobg. I. 400. 

video PangKa nivotds 

Cana jugis, latosque Htemi sub rupe Fhilippoe. 

LucAM. Pharb. I. 680. 
PhiKppi, however, is rendered more interesting firom 
the circumstance of its being the first place in Eu- 
rope where the Gospel was preached by St. Paul, 
(A. D. SI.) as we know from the l6th of the Acts 
of the Apostles, and also irom the £i>istle he has. ad- 
dressed to his Philippian converts, (iv. 15.) where the 
zeal and charity of the Philippians towards their 
Apostle received a just commendation. We hear 
frequently of bishops of Philippi in the ecclesiastical 
historians ; and the town is also often mentioned by 
the Byzantine writers. Its ruins still retain the name 
of Filihah}. Theophrastus speaks of the rosa centi- 
folia, which grew in great beauty near Philippi, being 
indigenous on Mount Pangseum. (ap. Athen. XV. 
39-) Nicander mentions Miother sort, which bloomed 
in the gardens of Midas : 

XtiVtei' in x>^p«ian atirpifn, 'HfuiSUwu 

AP. Athen. XVI. 81. 
phriiiirA. That part of Edonis situated to the north of mount 

' MBDoert, Ge<^. t. VII, p. 232. 
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Pangseum watf named Ph7llis, according to Herodo- 
tus: it was bounded by the river Angites, or Gian-.^giusfl. 
gites, to the north, and the Strynion to the west 
and south. (VII. 114.) The Angites, now Anghista, 
rises in the mountains north of the Edones, and falls 
into the Falus Cerdnitis, formed by the waters of 
the Strymon. The Odomanti were a people conti- 
guous to the Edones, and apparently intermixed 
with them, since Ptolemy describes Edonis, or Odo-Edorftvei 
mantice, as the same district. The Odomanti, how- tiM r^^ 
ever, as we learn from Herodotus, were Pseonians; 
and they were not conquered by the Persians. (V. 
6.) Thucydides mentions PoUes king of the Odo- 
manti, who was to join Clebn with a large body of 
mercenaries before Amphipolis. (V. 6. Cf. II. 101.) 
Nearer the Strymon we must place the Siropseones6bap*». 
noticed by Herodotus. (V. 15. and 98.) Their prin-"**" 
cipal town was Siris, where Xerxes left a portion ofsiri*. 
his sick on his retreat from Gireece. (VIII. IIS. Cf 
Steph. Byz. v. ^tpit.) Livy, however, says that Si- 
ris belonged to the Odomanti. P. iCmilius received 
there a deputation firom king Perseus after the battle 
of Pydna. (XLV. 4.) It is now called -Sfrre*. 

There are yet a few other towns ascribed to the 
Edoni and Odomanti by andent writers; Drabes-i 
cus, where the Athenian colonists of Amphipolis 
were defeated by the Edoni. (Thuc. IV. 102. Strab. 
Epit. VII. p. 881. Steph. Byz. v. Apa^^KOi.) In 
the Table Itinerary it is marked twelve miles north- 
west of Pbiltppi, a situation which corresponds with 
that of Ih-ama. 

Gazorus is ascribed by Stephanus Byz. to Mace-o 
donia, but Ptolemy attributes it to the Edoni. (p. 83.) 
In the Table, the name is corruptly written Oraelo ; 
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as well as Triulo for TneUum, a town of wfaidi 
some coins are in existence™. 

Scotussa, which must not be confounded with the 
more celebrated place of the same name in Thes- 
aaly, is described b^ Pliny as a free town. (IV. 10. 
Cf. PtoL p. 83.) AcconUng to the Itinerary it was 
on the road from Philippi to Heraclea ^tica, and 
ei^teen miles from the latter town. 

fierga, in the same vidnitj, and on the Strymon, 
seema to have obtained some celelnity, as the birth- 
[dace of Antiphanes. who wrote marvellous stories. 
(Scymn. Ch. 65S. Str^. I. Steph. Byz, v. 6^77, 
Ptol. p. 83.) 

We hear in Thucydides and Herodotus of seroai 
obscure tribes of Pseonian and Thradan orig;in, which 
are to be placed near the Strymon, but without any 
strict attention to accuracy of position. The P»o{dK, 
(Herod. VII. IIS.) north of Pangseum, and next to 
the Doberes". The Pansi, (Tbuc. 11. 101.) whom 
Steph. Byz. c^ls Edwiians, and places not far firom 
AraphipcdiB. The Droi and Dnaei are noticed by Thu- 
cydides loc. at. Herodotus calls the latter Derstei. 

The fiinti, who were a more considerable people 
than those here enumerated, appear to have occu- 
jHed a district on the banks of the Strymon, and 
north of the Siropseones. Thucydides says they 
were Thracians,. (11. 101.) and Strabo affirms that 
they once occupied the island of Lonnos, thus iden- 
tifying them with the Sinties (^ Homer, IL A. 59S. 

"Sesdniiwhodescribesthem, AION — retn^;rade el fftcmft^ 
ascribes Tnelium W Macedonia. Hit. MooeL Vet. p. 38. 
TheepigraphiaTPAIandTPAI- " See last section. 
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(Strab. Epit. VII. p. SSI. et X. p. 457. XII. p. 549. 
SchoL Thuc. 11. 98.o) lAvj iDfonns us, that on the 
conquest of Macedonia by the Romans, the Sfaiti, 
who then formed part of that empire, were included 
in the first r^on, together with the Bisaltee ; and 
he expressly states, that this part c^ the r^oo was 
situated west of the Str)rmoD, that ia, on the right 
bank of that river. (XLV. S9.) Ptolemy gives the 
name of Sintice to the district in question, (p. 8S.) 

The principal town of the Sinti was Heradea, Hei«i<» 
surnamed Sintice, by way of distinction, (Liv. XLV. 
39.) or Heradea ex Sintiis. (Liv. XLII. 51.) The 
same historian states, that Demetrius the son of 
Philip was here imprisoned and murdered. (XL. S4.) 
Heraclea is also mentioned by Pliny, IV. 10. and 
Ptolemy, p. 83. Mannert thinks it is the same as 
the Heraclea built by Amyotas brother of Philip, 
according to Steph. Byz. (v. 'H,k£*:A€i<».) The Table 
Itinerary assigns a distance of fifty miles between 
Philippi and Heraclea Sintica : we know also from 
Hi^tHdes that it was situated near the Strymon, as 
he terms it Heraclea Strymonls. (p. 639-'') 

Ptolemy ascribes to the Sinti two other towns. 
Parthicopolis, as Wessding contends it should beF-nhko- 
written, and not Panecopolis, in the notes to Hiero-'" 
des, p. 69 ; where he observes, that this confusion of 
names ia of frequent occurrence, and quotes the Acts 
of the Council of Chalcedon, in which mention is 
made of a bbhop of Parthicopolis. Tristolus isTrinoiiu. 

'^■o See on this lubject Gatte- f The coins of Heraclea Sin- 

rer Comment. Soc Gutting, tica we rery Dumeroiu. Sestini 

A. 1 784. t. VI. p. 53. Mon. Vet. p. 37. 

VOL. I. X 
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known only froin Ptolemy, unless it occurs also in 
Hierocles, under the corrupt form of TplfuvKat, as 
Wesseling ima^nes. (p. 639.) 

Ancient writers speak of a river named Pontiis, 
in the country of the Sinti, which presented a sin- 
gular phenomenon. It was said to contain pebbles 
of a bright red colour, resembling hot coals ; they 
were ignited by water being thrown over them> and, 
when burning, emitted so great a stench, that no 
reptile could endure it. (Aristot. Mirab. Ausc. ap. 
Steph. Byz. t. 'Ztma, Theopomp. ap. Antig. Carysf. 
c. 151.) The modera name of this river is Stroum- 
nitta; it falls into the Strymon. The range of 
mountains which divided the Sintii from Paeonia is 
called Cercine by Thucydides, who describes it as 
deserted, and rendered almost impassable fi^jm the 
forests with which it was covered. (II. 98.) Its 
modem name is Tcbengel Dagk, 

Next to the Sintii, and to the north-east, were the 
Mndi, noticed by Thucydides in his narrative of the 
expedition of Sitalces into Macedonia, (II. 98.) but 
of whom Herodotus appears to have had no know- 
ledge; it is probable, however, that he has men- 
tioned this people without being, in fact, aware of 
their existence in his account of the Sigynnse, a 
Thracian tribe near the Ister, who were understood 
by him to refer their origin to the Medea of Asia ; 
but it is more rational to suppose that they meant 
the Masdi of Thrace, concerning whom we are now 
speaking, (Herod. V. 9.) and to whom Strabo alludes 
under the name of Mtedobithyni^ (VII. p. 295. Cf. 
Steph. Byz. v. lAailoi.) Elsewhere he says the Dar- 
danii and Meedi were contiguous. (VII. p. 316. Cf. 
PUn. IV. H. Polyb. X. 41, 4.) 
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From Livj we leara thst these latter bordcved on 
Macedonia, and made frequent inroads into that 
coimtrj. niilip the ton of Demetrins und«took an 
expedition against the Msedi, and, having beaeged 
JamphoTiDa, their chief dty, compelled, it to sur-Junpho- 
render. (Lir. XXVI. 25.) Pbragandae is abo men- ph?^. 
tioned bj the historian on that occasion as one of "" 
their towns. PhiHp traversed their country in his 
journey to explnc mount Hfemus ; and <m his re- 
turn took Petra, a fortress belonging to it. (Liv-Petn. 
XL. 3S.) Desudaba is a place of Msedica, where Demda)*. 
tome Gallic mercenaries, who had been sammoned 
by Perseus, were stationed in the Macedonian war. 
(Liv. XLIV. 26.) 

Inna was said to be a fountain situated between innafnu. 
the country of the Mtedi and Pseonia, where Midas 
■caught Silenus. (Bio ap. Athen. XL 23.) 

Contiguous to the Mtedi were the Dentheletae, Denth*. 
whose country Philip also passed thiough in re- 
turning from mount Heemus. (I^v. XLIV. 26. Cf. 
PHn. IV. 11. Polyb. XXIV. 6, 7. Stiab. VII. p. 
318. Steph. Byz. v. ^avitxX^M.) Still more to the 
east were the Bessi, who extended to the Ne8tU8,B«wi. 
according to Pliny. (IV. 11.) The Bessi belonged, 
as Herodotus reports, to the powerful nation of the - 
Satrae, the only Thradan tribe which had never Sstm, 
been subjngated. (VIL 110.) In the loftiest range 
of their mountains stood an oracle and temple of 
Bacchus, the priests of which were always selected 
from the Bessi. Later writers, however, speak of 
this people being independent; and Strabo states 
that they occupied the greater part of mount Hse- 
mus, reaching as far as the Autariatae and Dardanii. 
x3 
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Hertnoreorer aflbms that they were a very lawless 
and predatory race. (VII. p. 318.) They were not 
conquered finally by the Romans Ull the reign of 
Augustus. (Dio Cass. LIV. Flor. IV. 12.) I sbaU 
now pass on to describe what remains of the Thra- 
cian coast, from the Nestus to the Chersonnese, and 
finally the Chersonnese itself. 

The Nestus, as we have before said, constituted 
the boundary of Thrace and Macedonia in the time 
of Philip and Alexander ; and this arrangement sub- 
sequently remained unchanged by the Romans on 
their conquest of the latter empire. (Strab. Epit. 
VII. p. 381. Liv. XLV. 29.) Thucydides states that 
this river descended from mount Scomius, whence 
the Hebrus also derived its source, (II. 96.) and He- 
rodotus informs us that it fell into the Mgasan sea 
near Abdera. (VII. 109- Cf. Theophr. Hist. PL III. 
2.) The same writer elsewhere remarks, that lions 
were to be found in Europe only between the Nes- 
tus and the Achelous of Acamania. (VII. 126. Plin. 
IV. 11. P. Mel. II. 3.) In the middle ages, the 
name of this river was corrupted into Mestus ; and 
it is still called Mesto, or Cartuou, (Black river,) 
by the Turks <i. 

On the sea, and to the east of the Nestus, was 
Abdera, (Scyl. Peripl. p. 27.) an opulent and cele- 
brated Greek city, founded originally by TimesiuS 
of Clazomense ; but as this settlement did not pros- 
per, owing to the enmity oi the natives, it was sub- 
sequently recolonized by a lai^ body of Teians from 
Ionia, who, as Herodotus asserts, had abandoned 

1 Lucas, 3"" Voyage, I. I. about three Uuadred yarda 
p.6l. UyaitiBfordable, tboi^h iride. 
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their dty when it was beneged by Harpagua, a gc 
neral of Cyrus. (I. 168. Scymn. Ch. 665. Cf. Apol- 
lod. II. 5, 8. Strab. Epit. VII. p. 331.) Abdera was 
already a large and wealthy town when Xerxes ar- 
rived there on his way into Greece ; and Herodotus - 
has recorded a facetious observation of Megacreoo, 
one of its citizens, on this occasion ; he said, his 
countrymen ought to return public thanks to the 
gods that the Persian monarch did not take two 
meals in the day. (VII. 120.) We are told that 
Xerxes, on his return from Greece, presented the ' 
town with his golden scymetar and train, as an 
acknowledgment of the reception he had met with 
there. (VIII. 120.) We learn from Thucydides, that 
Abdera was the limit of the Odrysian empire to the 
west. (II. 97.) Sitalces, sovereign of that nation, 
married the sister of Nymphodorus, an Abderite, 
who was made an Athenian citizen, that be might 
induce Sitalces to eater into an alliance with that 
state. (Thuc. II. 29) Abdera continued to increase 
in prosperity and importance until it became en- 
gaged in hostihties with the Triballi, who had 
gained an ascendency over the Odrysse, and the 
other nations of Thrace. At first the Abderitse 
were successful; but at length, being abandoned 
by their Thracian allies, they experienced a severe 
defeat. Chabrias, the celebrated Athenian general, 
however, soon after came to their assistance with a 
considerable force, and, having routed the barba- 
rians, effectually secured the city from fiirther mo- 
lestation. This general's life is said by Diodonis to 
have been attempted by a secret assassin during his 
reddence at Abdera ; but it is evident that the blow 
did not prove mortal, as we find him subsequently 
x3 
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mentioDed'. (Diod. Sic. XV. 476.) According to 
the same historian, Abdera, many years after these 
events, fell into the hands of Eumenes king of Fer- 
gamus, through the treachery of Pytho, one of its 
citizens. (Excerpt. 309.) Complaints having been 
made by the Abderites of the treatment they had 
experienced from A. Hostilius, a Roman commandar, 
during the wu- with Perseus, a decree was made by 
the senate in their favour. (Liv. XLIII. 4.) 

In Pliny's time Abdera was considered a free city, 
(IV. 11.) and the circumstance of having given birth 
to the philosophers Democritus and Protagoras added 
to its cdebrity. (Pomp. Mel. II. S. Ammian. Mar- 
cell. XXII. 8. Steph. Byz. v. *A^c/».) 

This town was also fiunoua for its mullets and 
other fish. (Dorion ap. Athen. III. 87. Archestr. ap. 
eund. VII. 124.) Macho, a comic poet, also cited 
by Athemeus, affirmed, that it contained more public 
criers than citizens. (VIII. 41. Cf. Martial. X. 85.) 

Abdetitaiue pectora plebis habes. 
In the middle ages Abdera degenerated into a very 
small town, to which the name of Polystylus was 
attached, according to the Byzantine historian Cun>> 
palate*. Its ruins are said to exist near the Cape 
BaloiutraK 

Herodotus, in describing the march of the Per- 

putjmu sian army, speaks of a lake and city named Pisty- 

ciu. nis, which he seems to place west of Abdera; I am, 

however, inclined to think that it is the same whidi 

is laid down in modem maps on the coast about 

'llie word is t«X«^>n<£i>, which dides.lL 97. 
inuU signify lo aiatsinate, i- e. ' French Strebo, t. III. p. 

to attempt to kill. 130. %. 3. 

• Wane'i Notet to Tbucjr- 
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twelve miles east of tbe Carasou, or Nestus, and 

about five miles north-east of the site of Abdera. 

Herodotus says tbe lake is about thirty stadia in 

circuit, and very salt, and that it was drained hy 

the beasts of burden of Xerxes's army. (VII. 109.) It 

is formed by a river, which may be the Cudetus of Cudetm u. 

Scylax, p. 27. Pistyrus is doubtless the Bistyrus, 

or Bistirus, of Stephaous Byz., a maritime town of 

Thrace. Suidas and Harpocration call it Bisteira. 

I imagine also it is the station called Purdi in the 

Itineraries. 

Beyond is another lake, which Herodotus alsoBuunUi 
notices ; it was named Bistonis, from the Bistones, 
a Thraciau tribe, who inhabited its shores, and held 
dominion over the surrounding district. (VII. 110.) 
Scymn. Ch. 673.) 

The poets sometimes comprehend the whole of 
Thrace under the name of this nation : 

Apoll.Rh. 11.704. 

Sanguineum veluti quatiens Bellona flagellum, 
BisUinaa aut Mavws a^tans — 

LucAN. Pharsal. VII. 568. 
Phiyg^ contraria telius, 
Bistoniis habitata virig. Ovid. Metah. XIII. 4S9. 



Nodo coerces viperino 

BistomduiD nne fimude crines. 

HoR. Od. II. 19, 30. 
Two rivers, according to Herodotus, flow into the 
Bistonian lake, the Travus and Compsatus, (VII. Computiu 
109-) they are laid down in modem maps as falling Tnmuii. 
into a basin, which communicates with the sea, but 
no names are attached to them. Tbe Compsatus, 
which is the stream nearest the Nestus, is perhs^ 
x4 
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the Cossinites of .£liaii., (Hist. An. XV. 25.) and 
Consintus of the ItiDeraries. 

J^on- We are iaformed by Herodotus, that Dicsea was 

a Greek city, situated on the shores o£ the Bistonis 
Palus, (VII. 109.) and his testimony is confirmed 
by Scylax, p. 27. and Strabo, Epit VII. p. 381. 
Plin. IV. 11. Steph. Byz. v. A/ma. Dr. Clark, in 
bis Travels, mentions the lake above alluded to, and 
some ruins near it, which probably are to be identi- 
fied with those of Dicaea. " We came to the edge 
'* of a great salt-water lake formed by the sea, which 
'* enters it by a narrow mouth. It is at two hours 
" distance from JenidJS, At the northern extre- 
" mity, or inland termination of this lake, we came 
" to a large and picturesque ruin. Almost the whole 
" of the walls, and many of the mural towers, were 
" yet standing. The remains of portals, or propy- 
" Uea, were visible, with three gates in each place 
" of entrance. There was one upon the western side 
" of the building ; and here we observed among the 
" foundations the grand style of Grecian arcliitec- 
" ture, consisting of large blocks of marble, placed 
" evenly together without any cement. The modem 
*' name of this ruin is Bodr Kalia".'^ Dr. Clarke 

BiitonU. conceives that this was the citadel of Bistonia, which 
was an episcopal see within the archbishopric of 
Trajanopolis*. But the style of Grecian architec- 
ture leads me rather to assign it to Dicsea. The 
remains which the same traveller observed at some 
distance from thence beyond Gummergtna, to which 
he says the name of Mycena KaUs is attached, be- 



" Travels, p. II. ». 3. p. 426. ' Grono». ad Steph. By». 1 
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mianus, XXVII. 4. Hierocles, p. 634. and the Iti- 
neraries. 

Contiouing along the coast, we find Maronea, i 
Grreek town of some note, of which Herodotus, VII. 
109. Scjhix, p. 27. Strabo, Epit. VII. p. 331. and 
several other writers have spoken. Diodorus Sic. 
reports that it was founded by Maro, a follower of 
Bacchus, (1. 1S,7) but Scymnus affirma that it was 
a colony of Chios. (675.) Phny states that the more 
ancient name was Ortagurea, (IV. 11.) The same 
writer extols the excellence of its wine, (XIV. 4.) 
whence a comic writer, quoted by Athenseus, (VIII. 
44.) styled it a tavern. 

Maronea, taken in the first Macedonian war 1^ 
Philip king of Macedon, (Liv. XXXI. 16.) and his 
retaining possession of it, was subsequently made a 
cause of complaint against him at Rome. (XXXIX. 
S4.) According to P. Mela, it was situated near a 
small river called Schsenos, and its ruins still retain 8oh«nMfl. 
the name of Marogna. 

This part of Thrace was formerly held by the 
Cicoues, a people on whose coast Homer has placed Ocoun. 
the scene of Ulysses' first disaster. Ismarus was the 
name of their city, which the poet supposes that chief- 
tain to have taken and plundered ; but the natives 
coming down from the interior in great Satce, he was 
driven off with severe loss both of men and ships. 

'Ivjiapcf ht» V iyti niKiv if fain, ixivtt S* tDrnHf, On. 1. 40. 

Ismarus is only known to later writers as a moun-inunu 
tain celebrated for its wine, which indeed Homer moiu. 

himself alludes to in another passage : 

y See Wesselbg's Notes, sb e priest of Apollo in this 
Blaro ii mentioned by Homer country. Od. I. )97. 
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.... terttf diytiw oTxi* t^tr niKarof eTMie, 
'HSta(, Sy fuoi tSaxi Mopm', Evmnini vihi, 

Od. 1. 197. 

Juvat Ismara Baccho 

Conserere, atque olea magDum vesdre Tabumum. 
Geobg. II. ST. 

^aris (Cf, Athen. I. 51.) Herodotus is the only writer 
who speaks of a lake named Ismaris on this coast, 
at no great distance from Maronea, and between 
that city and the neighbouring town of Stryme. 
(VII. 109. Steph. Byz. v. 'lafiopot.) This district 
appears often to have changed its name, which it 
first received from the Cicones, and then took in 

OMihice succession those of Oallaice and Briantice. (VII. 

etlsnan- 109.) SoDie trace of the latter appellation is pre- 
served in the Campus Priaticus, which Livy places 
near Maronea. (XXXVIII. 40.) The poets often 
use the name of Cicones generically : 

SpreUe Ciconum quo munere matrea, 

DiBCerptum totos late sparsere per agros. 

GxoftG. IV. SHO. 

Beyond Maronea is the Ismarian promontory, now 
Cape Marogna. Serrhium, which Herodotus terms 
grr tixf^ oK^Min^, (VII. 59.) is Cape Makri. (Of. Mel- 
^'^' II. 2. PUd. IV. 11.) Near this headland was a for- 
tress or town of the same name, (.£sch. in Ctesiph. 
p.6A. Orat Hal. p. 85. Liv. XXXI. 16. Steph. Byz. 
V. Sc^^m,) and also the cities of Drys and Zone. 
(ScyL Feripl. p. V7.) The latter is named by He. 
rodotus, VII. 59. and Hecataeus ap. Steph. Byz. 
Here Orpheus sang, and by his strains drew after 
him both the woods and beasts that tenanted them : 



Senrhiiui 
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Apoll. Rh. Abg. I. 88. 

(Cf. Scbol. in loc. et Scliol. Nicand.) 

Herodotiu {daces Stiyme and Mesembria on thiBStryme. 
coast between Zone and Maronea. (VII. 108.) The 
former was a colony of T^asos, and is alluded to in 
Philip's letter to the Athenians, as being an object 
of dispute between the inhabitants of that island 
and the Maronitse. (p. 163. Demosth. Id. in PolycL 
p. 1213. Steph. Byz. t. Irpifir}.) 

Mesembria was a settlement of the Samothra-^Hewm. 
cians. (Herod. VII. 108.) Between it and Stryme 
flowed the river Lissus. Sale was another colony Uuat a. 
of Tfaasos, near Zone. (Herod. VII. 59-) Doriscus Dwiicut. 
is described by the same author aa a vast plain near 
the coast, and watered by the great nver Hebms, 
which soon after dischai^^ itself into the sea. In 
tiiis plain a fortress called Doriscus had been «%cted» 
by order of Darius at the time of his Scythian expe- ^ 

dition. Here it was that Xerxes numbered the muL 
titude he was conducting into Greece. Mascanes, 
governor of Doriscus, maintained his post after the 
retreat of Xerxes, notwithstanding all the efforts of 
the Greeks to expel him, for which service he and 
his descendants were held tn the greatest honour by 
the Persian kings. (Herod. VII. 69. and 106. Mel. 
II. S. Plin. IV. 11.) Doriscus is noticed ako by 
^chines in Ctesiph. p. 65. Liv. XXXI. 16. Steph. 
Byz. V. ^fldKOi. Ergisce, (Dem. de Cor. 234.£rgucB. 
^chin. loc. cit. Orat. de Halon. p. 85.) — Mour-MmrgiM*. 
gisce, (iEsch. loc. cit.) — Mons Sacer, 'lepw opo;, (Orat. Mom so- 
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MyRlam. de Hal. loc. cit. — MyTtiuin,(Dennosth. de Cor. p.234.) 
were other small places in this vicinity. 

Tempy™. More inlaDd was Tempyra, situated in a woody 
and mountainous defile, where the Roman army, 
commanded by the consul Manlius, was attacked, 
on its return from Asia Minor, by the Trausi, a 
Thracian tribe. (Liv. XXXVIIl. 40.) 
Inde le\'i vento Zerynthia litora nactis 
Threitjain teDgit fessa carina Samon 
Saltus ab hac terra brevis est Tempyra petend. 

Ovid. Trist. I. 9, 19. 

Hebnu fl. The Hebrus, which we have now reached, is one 
of the most considerable rivers of Europe. It rises 
in the central chain that separates the plains of 
Thrace from the great valley of the Danube. Thu- 
cydides says it takes its source in mount Scomius, 
(II. 96.) and Pliny in Rhodope. (IV. 11.) After 
receiving several tributary streams, it foils into the 
M^aean, near the city of ^Enus. An estuary, which 
it forms at its mouth, was known to Herodotus by 

siM^wri. the name of Stentoris palus. (VII. 58. Plin. IV.ll.) 
The Hebrus is now called Maritxa. I shall here 
subjoin a few of the poetical passages which advert 
to this great river i 

El^f S* 'HWwv fMv I* £fKn jf^iiiiXTt fihirif 

Theoc*. iDtXI.. VII. 111. 

Alcsus, in a verse quoted by the Scholiast of Theo- 
critus, (ad loc. dt.) says, 

Nec, « frigoribus mediis Hebrumque tabemus, 
Sitbooiasque nives hiemis subeamua aquosie. 

EcL. X. 65. 
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and Horanxt 

Fri^dior Thntcam nee purior Bmbiat Hebnis. 

Epist. I. 16, 13. 

Thracane tob, Hebrusque nivali c(»Dpede vinctus. 

Ibid. I. 8, 3. 
Qualis apud gelidi cum flumina condtua Hebri 
SsDguineuB Mavors clypeo mcrepat, atque furentes 
BeUa movens immitlit equoe. Mv. XII. 331. 

qualis equos Thmssa fadgat 

Harpalyce, volucremque fuga pnevertitur Hebrum. 
Ibid. I. 316. 

Turn quoque marmorea caput a cervice reTulaum 
Gur^te cum medio portans (Eagrius Hebrus 
Volreret, Eurydicen vox ipsa et frigida lingua, 
Ah mieeram Eurydicen t anima f ugiente vocabat : 
Eurydiceo toto referebant flumine ripss. 

Gboro. IV. 623. 

(Cf. Serv. ad loc. Plut de FIuv.) 

Herodotus has given us the names of several 
streams which swell the waters of the Hebrus. On 
the left or northern hank it receives the Tonskus or 
Tonzus of Ptolemy, {p. 80.) Totf/a; then the Ar-nmrofl. 
tiscus of Herodotus, JBuJuk-dere; further south it 
is joined by the Agriaaes, Ergene, which, accord- AgrianM a. 
ing to the same historian, receives the Contadesdus, conudei- 
Sarat^ala; the Contadesdus, the Teams, Teke-T^&. 
dere. It was at the head of this last river that Da- 
rius, in his Scythian expedition, erected a pillar, 
with an inscription, pronouncing the waters of the 
Teams to be the purest and best in the universe, as 
be himself was the fairest of men. (IV. 89. 92.) 
These rivers mostly flow from mount Hsemus, which 
stretches its great belt round the north of Thrace, in a 
direction nearly parallel with the coast of the Mfpean. 
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The modern name is Emineh Hagh, or SalioM. 
The ancients regarded this range of mountains as 
one of the highest with which thej were acquainted. 
Polybius, however, thought it inferior in elevation 
to the Alps, in which he was doubtless correct 
(XXXIV. 10, 15.) It was reported, that from its 
summit could be seen at once the Euxine, the 
Adriatic, the Danube, and the Alps ; and it was in 
hopes of beholding this extensive prospect that Phi- 
lip, the last Macedonian king of that name, under- 
took the expedition which is described in Livy. 
Having set out from Stobi, and traversed the country 
of the Maedi, and the desert tract which lies bej'ond, 
he arrived on the seventh day at the foot of the 
mountain. He was three days in reaching the sum- 
mit, after a difficult and toilsome march. The wea- 
ther, however, appears to have been very unfavour- 
able for the view, and, efler sacrificing on the moun- 
tain, Philip and his retinue descended into the plain. 
(Liv. XL. 22.) 

EvTi x*^ '^ '''^ xarfTMHfT* pMx^i* a^ Alfiw 

Thbocb. Ib. VII. 77- 
ThrefcUm Rhodopen habet anguliu unus, et Hsmon 
Nunc gelidos montes, mortalia ctvpora qucndam. 

OvfU. Mbtam. VI. 87. 

(Cf. Plut de Flum. ad Strym.) 

O, qui me gelidis in vallibus Hemi 

Sbtat, et ingcnti ramorum protegat umbra ! 

Geokg. II. 4S9. 
Nee fait indignum superia bis Banguine nostro 
Emathiam et latos Hsenri pniguescere campoa. 

Ibid. I. 491. 
(Cf. Strab. VII. p. 318. Plm. IV. 11.) The vaUeys 
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of mount Hsemns and the banks of the Hebnis 
were occupied by numerous tribes, of which the 
principal were the Odrjse, of whom we have ^ken 
at length in the historical part of this section. The 
others were the Benni, Coq)iUi, and Caeletae. TheB«miiL 
Csletae Majores under Hsemus, the Minores under Cnieta. 
Rhodope. (PUn. IV. 11. Uv. XXXVIII. 40. PtoL 
p. 79.) 

If we now cross to the left bank of the Helu*us,£iu)h 
we shall find the town of ^nos at the mouth of the 
estuary formed by that river, and where it commu- 
nicates by a narrow passage with the sea. Herodo- 
tus calls it an iEktlic city, without specifying fnxn 
which of the .£olic settlements it derived its origin. 
(IV. 90.) But Scymnus of Chios ascribes its founda- 
tion to Mitylene. (696. Cf. Suid. et Harpocrat.) 
Stephanns Byz. to Cums. (v. AJimt.) ApoUodoms 
and Strabo infisrm us, that its more ancient name 
was Poltyobria. (Apollod. BibL II. 6, 9- p. 184. Cf. 
Steph. Byz. v. A7m. Strab. VII. p. 319.) Virgil 
supposes ^neas to have landed on this coast after 
quitting Troy, and to have discovered here the tomb 
of the murdered Polydorus ; he also intimates that 
he founded a city, which he named after himself. 
j^neadasque meo nomen de nomine fingo. 

Ms. III. la 

PUny likewise states, that the tomb of Polydorus 
was at ^Qus. (IV. 11.) but it is certain, that, ac- 
cording to Homer, the city was called .£nos before 
the siege of Troy. 

|3aA« S( 0^x»v ayg( eaiSpav 

II. X £19. 
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Little notice is taken of this town by the Greek 
writers posterior to Herodotus, but from Polybius we 
learn, that, together with Maronea and the other 
cities on this part of the Thracian coast, it had fallen 
into the possession of the kings of Egypt, after the 
death of Lysimachus. (V. 34, 8.) Ganymede, go- 
vernor of the town for Ptolemy, betrayed it, how- 
ever, into the hands of Philip of Macedon. (Liv. 
XXXI. 15.) This sovereign was afterwards com- 
pelled by the Roman senate to evacuate ^nus, as 
well as Maronea, (Polyb. Frag. XXIII. 6, 7> et seq. 
Liv. XXXIX. 34, 27.) on which occasion the senate 
dedared they should henceforth be free towns, (Po- 
lyb. XXV. 3, 7>) a privilege which was still attached 
to Mans in the time of Pliny. (IV. 11. P. MeL II. S. 
Hierocl. p. 634.) 

This town is known to the Byzantine writers 
under the name of Enos, which it still preserves. 

The climate of ^Enus, it seems, was peculiarly un- 
genial, since it was observed by an ancient writer 
that it was cold there during eight months of the 
year, and that a severe Irost prevailed for the other 
four. (Athen. VIII. p. 351.) 

Archestratus, as cited by Athenseus, has com- 
mended the muscles of this place, (ap. Athen. III. 
44.) 

Tttif fiuf Alnt tx^u iLry&Kous Srrpiict S* 'A^uSof. 

We are informed by Steph. Byz. that ^nus and 
Aparnthii. its district belonged oripnally to the Apaynthii ; it 
ApfTttthiu. was indeed called also Apsynthus, (vv. Alvet et 
'Aipvdot,) and the Apsynthii are named by Herodo- 
tus as a people bordering on the Thracian Cherson- 
nese. (VI. 34. et IX. 119.) Dionysius Penates 
Ap«7iidiiu speaks of the river Apsinthus. 
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BicFTOviSE; xetXiMM'ti' ipi^fuy Elpatp udT))*. V. 577- 

(Cf. Eust. Comment, ad loc.) The promontoiy, run- 
ning into the sea south of £nos, and fonning one of 
the extremities of the Melas Sinus, was known to 
the ancients by the name of Sarpedonium promonr%n>aio- 
torium ; and it was the first point, according to He- 
rodotus, which the Persian fleet reached after the 
army of Xerxes had crossed the Hellespont. (VII. 
58.) Whether Apollonius Rhod. alludes to it when 
he says, 

Sa^«i)Swii)v SBi tirptiv 

KXfiotM-i, voTafwTo rct^ piny 'Epyiwio, Arc I. S16. 
is uncertain, though probable. 

There was also a promontory of the same name 
in Cilida, which is remarked by Livy, (XXXVIII. 
38.) and Steph. fiyz. notices a town so called on the Supedon. 
coast of Thrace. 

The Melas Sinus is a deep gulf formed by the Meiu 
Thracian coast on the north-west, and' the shore of 
the Chersonnese on the south-east; its appellation 
in modem geography is the gulf of Saros. A river 
named Melas, now Cavatcha, empties itself into this Heiu fl. 
bay at its north-eastern extremity. (Herod. VII. 58. 
Liv. XXXVIII. 40. Strab. Epit. VII. p. 331. P. 
MeL II. a. Plin. IV. 11.) 

In the interior is Cypsela, near the Hebrus, which Cnxeia. 
is mentioned by Livy as an inconsiderable place 
taken by Philip, (XXXI. 16. cf. XXXVIII. 40.) 
though firora P. Mela it appears that it was once an 
important town. (II. 2.) Polybius, as cited by 
Strabo, informs us, that the Egnatian way in his 
time had been laid down and measured as far ' as 

TOL. 1. y 
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this point, its extent being five hundred and thirtj- 
five miles. (Strab. VII. p. 322. Steph. Byz. v. Kw|«Aa.) 
The name of Hiptala or Giptala is still attached 
to this spot. 
Zerynthut Zciynthus iH the territory of .Snos is named hy 
several writers : Livy, among others, says, that ApoUo 
was worshipped there, (XXXVIII. 40.) and Lyco- 
phron speaks of a cave dedicated to Hecate, (ap. 
Steph. Byz, v. Z^/iwflof.) 

Aintin — ver. 77. 

Whence Hecate is elsewhere styled Zerjmthia by the 
same poet. 

'Offoi p^Soufngf Srpu^uMf Xttpwiiuf 

Affitij^a fnij ffipoitvi XajnTCiBn^iaif. V. 1178. 

This cave is however assigned to Samothrace by 
some writers. (Cf. Ovid. Trist. I. 9- Schol. Nlcand. 
Ther.) 

CHERSONNESUS. 

THiough the Chersonnese of Thrace, or, as it is 
sometimes designated, the Chersonnese on the Hel- 
lespont, formed but a small portion of the extensive 
country to which it was annexed, yet its fertility of 
soil, and proximity to the coast of Asia Minor, eaiiy 
attracted an influx of Grecian settlers, and its shores 
soon became crowded with flourishing and populous 
cities. <Xen. Hell. III. 2, 8.) We are told by Thu- 
cydides, that during the siege of Troy this country 
was always occupied by a large portion of the Ore^ 
dan armament, stationed there to cultivate the soil, 
and furnish provisions for the besieging force. (I. 
11.) Euripides says, however, it was in the posses- 
sion of Polymnestor. 
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S/ntpei, fltJTnw Xowv fMiMW hop!. HscOB. 8. 

From Herodotus we leam, that in after-times the 
DoloDci, a Thracian tribe, holding the Chersonnese, 
were engaged in war with the neighbouring Apsyn- 
thians, and finding themselves unable to resist these 
more warlike adversaries, consulted the oracle of 
Delphi. The god, in reply, advised them to elect far 
their chief the first person to whom they should 
stand indebted for the rites of hospitality, on their 
return homewards. Accordingly, as they passed 
through Attica, they were invited to the house of 
Miltiedes, the son of Cypselus, a noble and wealthy 
Athenian. The Dolond, having acquainted Miltia- 
des with the oracle delivered to them, offered him 
the sovereignty of their country, which he accepted, 
and, having quitted Attica, took possession of his 
newly acquired principality. At his death, he was 
succeeded by his nephew Stesagoras, who afterwards 
bequeathed the crown to his brother, the famous Mil- 
tiades. sqn of Cimon. (Herod. VI. 39-) This cele- 
brated character was compelled to fiy from the Cher- 
sonnese, and withdraw to Athens from dread' of the 
vengeance of Darius, whose enmity he had provoked 
by his advice to the Ionian chieft, to destroy the 
bridge over the Danube. (IV. 187. VI. 41.) 

On the invasion of Xerxes, the Chersonnese was 
overrun with Persian troops, by whom several of its 
towns were garrisoned ; but after the battles of 8a- 
lamis and Mycale the Grecian fleet removed to the 
Hellespont, and succeeded in reconquering the whole 
of the country, which henceforth became dependant 
on Athens, until the disastrous battle of .£gospota- 
mm, when it resumed its state of independence. 

Y 2 
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Dercyllidas, a Lacedaemonian general, who had a com- 
mand in Asia Minor, at the request of the inhabi- 
tants, raised a fortification across the isthmus, and 
by this great undertaking effectually secured the 
country from the incursions of the Thraciaos. (Xen. 
HeU. III. 2, 8.) 

In the reign of Philip, we find Chersobleptes, 
the son of Cotys, acknowledged as sovereign of the 
Chersonnese ; but of this possesion he was deprived 
by the Athenians, as he had been of the rest of his 
territory by the king of Macedon. (Diod. ^c. XVI. 
528.) 

The Athenians, not long after, sent a colony under 
the direction of Diopeithes to strengthen their settle- 
ments in that quarter. (Demosth. Orat. de Cherson.) 
Philip subsequently made an attempt to conquer the 
Hellespontine cities, but, having failed in the siege 
of Perinthus and Byzantium, he was forced to with- 
draw his forces. The towns of the Chersonnese 
made a decree on that occasion, by which they 
awarded a crown of gold, and erected an altar to 
Gratitude and the Athenian people for their deliver- 
ance from the enemy. (Dem. de Cor. p. 256.) After 
the death of Alexander, the Chersonnese, together 
with a large portion of Thrace, was allotted to Lyn- 
machus, who founded on the Isthmus the city of 
Lysimachia, which he made his principal residence. 
(Diod. Sc. XVIII. 747.) At the beginning of the 
Macedonian war, most of the Chersonitic towns were 
in the occupation of Philip son of Demetrius, (Liv. 
XXXI. 16.) afterwards of Antiochus, (XXXIII. 38.) 
and finally of the Romans. (XXXVII. 9.) 

On crossing the river Melas, the first place on the 
coast is the port of Deris, (Scyl. p. 27.) then follows 
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Cobiys, which the same geographer calla the haven Cobry* 
of Cardia. (loc. dt. Steph. Byz. v. Km^pvf.) 

Cardia was a town of some note, situated at a^ardia. 
short distance from the sea, and near the Isthmus ; it 
owed its origin, as Scymnus of Chios reports, to 
some Clazomenians and Milesians. (698-) Pliny as- 
serts, that it took its name fhim its position, and the 
shape of the ground on which it stood. (Plin. IV. 11. . 
Cf. Steph. Byz. v. KafHU.) 

The army of Xerxes, after crossing the Helles- 
pont, traversed the Isthmus of the Chersonnese, leav- 
ing Cardia to the left, and the monument of Hella 
to the right. (Herod. VII. 58. Cf. VI. 38. IX. 115.) 

On the surrender of the Chersonnese to the Athe- 
nians, by Chersobleptes, the CardianS refused to ac- 
c^uiesce in that arrangement, and boldly asserted 
their independence. (Died. Sic. XVI. 538.) 

Eumenes, one of Alexander's most able generals, 
and Hieronymus the historian, were natives of Car- 
dia. (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 654.) 

Other passages relating to Cardia will be found 
in Athenseus. (XII. 19. Demosth. Philip. III. p. 120. 
Orat. Halon. p. 87.) 

When Lysimachus took possession of the Cher-LjniaiB. 
sonnese, and the towns on the Thradan side of the 
Hellespont, he founded a dty near the site of Cardia, 
which was then fast declining in prosperity, and 
transferred the greater part of its inhabitants to this 
new settlement, called after him. (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 
747- Scymn. Ch. 703.) On his death, Lysimachia 
fell successively into the hands of Seleucus and Pto- 
lemy, kings of Egypt, and Philip of Macedon. (Po- 
lyb. XVIII. 34.) It afterwards suffered consider- 
ably from the attacks of the Thracians, and was 
y3 
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nearly in ruins when it was restored by Antiochus, 
king of Syria. (Liv. XXXIII. 38. Polyb. XXIII. 
34.) On the defeat of that monarch by the RoDians, 
it was bestowed by them on Eumenes, king <^ Per- 
gamue. (Polyb. XXII. 5, 14. et S7, 9.) Lysimachia 
continued to exist in the time of Pliny, (IV. 11.) and 
still later, in that of Justinian, (Ammian. MarcelL 
XXII. 8. Procop. de .£dif. IV. 10.) But in the 
middle ages the name was lost in that of Hexami- 
lion, a fortress constructed probably out of its ruins, 
and so called, doubtless, from the width of the Isth- 
mus on which Lysimachia had stood *. 

Agora was another town on the Isthmus, men- 
tioned by Herodotus, a little to the north of Cardia. 
(Herod. VII. 58. Orat. Halon. p. 87. Scyl. p. 88. 
Steph. Byz. v. 'Ayopa.) 

Continuing along the coast, south of Cardia, Is Cy- 
pasis, (Scyl. p. 27- Hecat. ap. Steph. Byz. v. KvveurK,) 
also Ide and Paeon, two obscure towns mentioned by 
Scylax only, (p. 28.) and Limnee, said to be a colony 
of Miletus. (Scymn. Ch. 704. Steph. Byz. v. Aifum.) 
>• Alopeconnesus was an .£olian colony according to 
Scymnus, (705. Scyl. p. S8.) and it is mentioned as 
one of the chirf towns of the Chersonnese by De- 
mosthenes, (de Cor. p. 366. et adv. Aristocr.) It 
was taken by Philip king of Macedon towards the 
commencement of his wars with the Romans. (LAv. 
XXXI. 16.) According to Athenseus truffles of ex- 
cellent quality grew near it. (II. 60.) This place is 
mentioned by Mela, II. 2. Pliny, IV. 11. Steph. 
Byz. V. 'AXv*(Kmi<TO{. The site still retains the name 
of Alexi '. To the south of Alopeconnesus Scylax 

' See Mannert, t. VII, p. riaiu he quotes. 
202. and the B;nntiiie hbto- ■Ma[Uiert,Geogr.t.Vll.p.l97- 
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{daces Araplus, (p. 38-) a name which is perhaps Ai^hu. 
corrupt. Elaeus was a colony of Teos in Ionia ac-Ei«u> 
cording to Scymaus, (786.) It contained a temple 
and shrine of Protesilaus, vhich, having been defiled 
by Artayctes, a Persian satrap, he was put to death 
by the Greeks, at the request of the EUeuntiaoa. 
(Herod. IX. 13.) It ia remarked by Strabo, that 
the name of this town is of the masculine gender. 
(Epit. VII. p. aSl. Cf. Demosth. de Cor. p. 256. 
Arrian. Exp. Alex. I. 11.) The extreme point of 
the Chersonnese, a little to the south of Elseus, which 
is now called Gzpo Greco, was known to the an- 
cients by the name of Mastusium promontorium. Mutadon 

TAaXfiuaiet Tfot^ovv^a, Xipvaiatt xifwf. LrcoPHR. 539. 

(Mel. II. S. PUn. IV. 11. PtoL p. 8S.) Scylax mea- 
sures four hundred stadia from Cardia to Elseus, 
which is the extreme length of the Chersonnese. 
(p. 88.) 

On the Hellespont, and to the north of Eleeus, 
were Idacus and Arrhiana, named by Thucydides idacm. 
in his account of the naval action off Cynossema. 
(VIII. 104.) 

CjmoBsema was so called from the tradition relat-CTiut- 
ing to the metamorphosis and death of Hecuba on 
that spot. (Mel. II. 2. Plin. IV. 11. 8trab. XIII. p. 
£95. Schol. Lye. 315. et 1176.) Here the Athenian 
fleet under the command of Thrasybulus and Thra- 
syllus gained an important victory over the allied 
squadron of Feh^nnesus, towards the close of the 
war with that country. (Thuc. VIII. 103 — 106,) 
This site is said to be now occupied by the Turkish 
fortress of the Dardanelles, called KeUdU-bakar*'. 
*• Chevalier, Voyage dons U Troode, part. I. p. 5. 
Y 4 
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Beyond was Madytus, where Artayctes the Per- 
sian, noticed under the head of Elieus, was put to 
death. (Herod. IX. 131.) This city is named by 
Demosthenes amongst the principal towns of the 
Cheraonnese. (pro Cor. p. 296. Cf. Uv. XXXIII. 38. 
Steph. Byz. v. MoSwof. Mel. II. 8.) It still existed 
under the Byzantine emperors, as Mannert states 
that its bishop assisted at the council of Nicsea'. 
The name of Maito is still attached to the site on 
which it stood *'. 
I Coelus or Coela was a small town and haven still 
further north, known to Mela, II. S. Pliny, IV. 11. 
and Ptolemy, p. 82. Ammianus, XXII. 8. Hierocles 
calls it Ccelia. (p. 634.) Wesseling, in a note on the 
passage, affirms, that it was under the same bishop 
as Madytus. This spot is now occupied by the vil- 
lage ofBoix'. 

Pliny places the haven Panbormus near Coela; 
(IV. 11.) 

Sestos, from its situation on the Hellespont, was 
always considered as a most important city, as it 
commanded in great measure that narrow channel.' 
(Theopomp. ap. Strab. XIII. p. 561.) It appears 
to have been founded at an early period by some 
.^lians, as well as Abydos on the opposite coast. 
(Scymn. Ch. 708. Herod. IX. 115.) The story of 
Hero and Leander, and still more the passage of the 
vast armament of Xerxes, have rendered Sestos ce- 
lebrated in ancient history. Herodotus states, that 
the foot of the bridge was placed on the European 
side, between Sestos and Madytus. (VII. 38.) The 
breadth of the Hellespont being in this part only 

■^ Mannert, Geogr. t. VII. ■^ Id. loc. cU. 

195. ' Mannert, t. Vll. p. 193. 
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seven stadia, (Flin. IV. 11.) whereas from Sestos to 
Abydos the distance was thirty. (Strab. XIII. p. 
591.) Sestos is said by Herodotus to have been 
strongly fortified ; and when besieged by the Greek 
naval force, after the battle of Mycale, it made an 
obstinate defence ; the inhabitants being reduced to 
the necessity of eating the thongs which fastened 
their beds. The barbarians at length evacuated the 
place, which surrendered to the besiegers. (Herod; 
IX. 115. et seq. Thuc. I. 89.) The Athenians, wbeo 
at the height of their power, justly attached the 
greatest value to the possession of Sestos, whidi en- 
abled them to command the active trade of the £u- 
xine: hence they were wont to term it the com 
chest of the Pineus. (Aristot. Rhet. III. 10, 7.) 

After the battle of .^ospotamoi, Sestos Regained 
its independence, with the rest of the Chersonnese ; 
but the Athenians, many years after, having resolved 
to recover that fertile province, they sent Chares to 
the Hellespont with a considerable force to attempt 
its conquest. The Sestians were summoned to sur- 
render their town, and on their refusal were speedily 
besieged ; and after a short resistance the place was 
taken by assault, when Chares barbarously caused all 
the male inhabitants capable of bearing arms to be 
butchered. (Died. Sic. XVI. 528.) This severe blow 
probably caused the ruin of the town, as from this 
period little mention occurs of it in hbtory. Strabo, 
however, speaks of Sestos as being a considerable 
place in his time; he observes, that the current which 
flowed from the shore near Sestos greatly facilitated 
the navigation of vessels ft^m thence, the reverse 
being the case with those sailing from Abydos. (XIII. 
p. 591. Polyb. XVI. 29. Cf. Uv. XXXII. 88. et 
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XXXVII. 9. PUd. IV. 11. Steph. Byz. v. S)j«^.) 
Mannert Bays its site is now called Jalotoa'. 

Mgotf-i. North of Sestos we find iEgospotamoi, a small 
river, which apparently gave its name to a town or 
port situated at its mouth. (Herod. IX. 119. Steph. 
Byz. V. Alyos UorafjM.) Here the Athenian fleet was 
totally defeated by the Spartan admiral Lysander, 
(A. C. 405.) an event which completely destroyed 
the power of the former, and finally led to the cap- 
ture of Athens. (Xen. Hell. 3. 19- Diod. Sic. XIII. 
105. Plut. Aldb. et Com. Nep. Aldb.) The vil- 
lage of Galata probably stands on the site of .£go»< 
potamoi. 

Caiupidii. The orij^ of CaUipolis. now GalUpoli, about five 
miles beyond .^l^spotamoi, is uncertain. A By- 
zantine writer ascribes its foundation end name to 
Callias, an Athenian general, (Jo. CiDnamns, V. 3.) 
while another derives its appellation from the heautj 
of the site. (Agathias, V. p. 155.) It is certain that 
we do not hear of Callipolis before the Macedonian 
war, when Livy mentions its having been taken by 
Philip, the last king of that name. (XXXI. 16. Plio. 
IV. 11. Procop. EA\i. IV. 9.) From the Itineraries 
we learn that Callipolis was the point whence it 
was usual to cross the Hellespont to Lampsacus or 
Abydos. It is from Gall^oli that the Cbersonnese 
now takes its name as a Turkish province. 

crithow. We have only fiirther to notice the city of Cri- 
thote, said to be founded by Miltiades. (Scyl. p. 28. 
Scymn. v. 710.) Steph. Byz. states, that it was 

Crawarci eighty stadia from Cardia. (v. KpiBmi.) Creisa, or 
**^ Critea, (Scyl. p. 38. Ptol. p. 82.) is now Critia. 

' G&>gt. U VII. p. 193. 
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Vactya is the last town of the ChenoDnese on the PactT*. 
Hellespont; it also owed its ori^n to Miltiades, 
according to Scyl. p. 28. and Scymn. Ch. 710. The 
former of these geographers reckons forty stadia 
from Cardia to Pactya. Diod. Sic. mentions, that 
Pactya was the »pot to which Alcibiades retired, 
when banished for the second time by hb country- 
men. (XIII. 370.) 

Having terminated the description of Thrace 
within the limits proposed, I shall now conclude 
with an account of the Egnatian way, continued 
from the last section, as far as the Hellespont, and 
also of the islands of Thasc», Samothrace, Lemnos, 
and Imbros, situated off the coast of Thrace, and 
generally included in the geographical view which 
ancient writers have taken of that continent. 

The Antonine Itinerary furnishes the following 
distances and stations from AmphipoUs : 

Andant namee. Modeni namat. Oistancei In 



Amphipoli 




Jenikevi 




FhUippia 




Feliiiai 


XXXII. 


Acontisma 




- 


XXI. 


Otopiso (le^. Topiro) 




- 


XVIII. 


Stabulum Diomedis 




- 


XXII. 


Pyrsoali, nunc Maximianopoli 


- 


XVIII. 


(Pi.tjro) 








Brendice 




. 


XX. 


Trajaoopoli 




. 


XXXVII. 


Cyp^U 




/y.<,i. - 


XXIX. 


Sirac«lla 






XXX. 


Apris 




. 


XXI. 






- 


XXXIV. 


CampoB 




auupoii 






sacus, sixty stadia. 
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From Apri the road was carried along the coast 
to Byzantium, through Rhodostus and Heraclea ; 
the distance 133 miles. 

The Jerusalem Itinerary divides the route in a 
somewhat different manner. 



Amphipolis 


Jenikevi 




Domeros (Drabescus) 


Drama 


■ XIII. 




. 


- VII 


Philippos 


FtlMah 


- XII. 


Neapolim 


laCavaSa 


. X. 


Acontisma 


. 


- IX. 


Purdis (Pbtyrus) 


. 


- IX. 


Epyrum 


- 


- VIII. 


Rumbodona 


. 


- X. 


Stabulum (Diomedis) 


. 


. X. 


Maximianopoli 




. XII. 


Brierophara 


- 


- X. 


Berozica 


. 


- X. 


Melalico (leg. Milolito) 


- 


. XV. 


Salie 


. 


. viii: 


Adunimpara (leg. ad Tempyra) 


_ 


. VII. 




. 


. VIII. 


Dymas 




. XIII. 


Cjp«l. 


IpMla 


. XII. 


Dripp. 




. XII. 


SiracdJia 


. 


■ XIIII. 


Zesutera 


. 


X. 


Aprisj &c. 


. 


XII. 



The Theodosian Table presenta two roads from 
Philippi to Heraclea Sintica.- 

Philippi FeUbiah 

Drabegcum Drama - XII. 

Strymon - - - VIII. 

Sarxa - . . XIII. 
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Scotuwa . . - _ XVIII. 

Heradea Sintica .... IV. 

The second, 

Philippi Feliinah 

Triulo (Traelium) - - - - X. 

Gnero (Gazorus) . . . , XVII. 

Euporea - . . . VIII. 

Heraclea Sinlica .... XVII. 

The island of Thasos, as we leam from Herodo-T 
tus, received, at a very remote period, a colony of 
Fhcenicians, under the conduct of Thasus, (VI. VJ. 
Scymn. Ch. 660.) that enterprising people having 
already formed settlements in several islands of the 
M^axt. (Thuc. I. 8.) They were induced to possess 
themselves of Tliasos, from the valuable silver mines 
which it contained, and which it appears they after- 
wards worked with unremitting assiduity. Hero- 
dotus, who visited this island, reports, that a large 
mountain on the side of Samothrace had been turned 
upside down (in Greek aoKtrrpai^Mv) in search of the 
precious metal. He also speaks of having seen in 
Thasus a temple of Hercules, built by the Phoenicians, 
who were in quest of Europa, (Conon. c. 87.) five 
generations before the supposed birth of Hercules 
the Theban hero. (U. 44.) Thasus, at a later pe- 
riod, was recolonized by a party of Parians, pur- 
suant to the command of an oracle delivered to the 
father of the poet Archilochus. From this docu- 
ment, quoted by Stephanus, we leam that the an- 
cient name of the island was Aeria. (Cf. Plin, IV. 
12.) 
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'AyytiXor Haphif TqXM-fxXH, if v* luWcn 

(Cf. Thuc. IV. 104. Strab. X.) It is said bj others 
to have been also named Chrjse.fVid. Eust. ad Dioo. 
Peri^. p. 97. and Odonis ap. Hesych. v. 'OSam/ir. His- 
tiaeus the MilesiaD, during the disturbances occa- 
sioned by the Ionian revolt, fruitlessly endeavoured 
to make himself master of this island ; whicfa was 
subsequently conquered by Mardonius, when tbe 
Thasians were commanded to pull down their forti- 
fications, and remove their ships to Abdera. (Herod. 
VI. 44.) On the expulsion of the P^iians from 
Ch«ece, Thasus, tc^ther with the other islands on 
this coast, became tributary to Athens; disputes, 
however, having arisen between the islanders and 
that power on the subject of the mines on the Thnu 
cian coast, a war ensued, and tbe Thasians were be- 
sieged for three years. On their surrender, their for- 
tifications were destroyed, and their ships of war 
removed to Athens. {Thuc. I. 101.) Thasns once 
more revolted, after the great fiulure of the Athe- 
nians in Sicily ; at which time a change was efiected 
in the government of the island from democracy to 
oligarchy. (Thuc. VIII. 64.) According to Hero- 
dotus, the revenues of Thasoe were very consider- 
able, as they commonly amounted to two hundred, 
and sometimes to three hundred talents annually. - 
These funds were principally derived from the mines 
of Scapte-hyle, on the Thracian coast. (VI. 48.) Be- 
ThuM sides the town of Thasos, the capital, (Scyl. p. 27.) 
Mnyn. We hear of two others, named JEnyra and Coenyra, 
''^ situated in that part of the island which looks to- 
wards Samothrace. (Herod. VI. 48.) Thasus fur- 
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nisbedt besides gold and silver, marbles and wine, 
which were much esteemed. (Plin. XXXVI. 6. Se- 
nec. Epist. 86. Athen. I. 51.) The soil was excel- 
lent; whence Dionjsius styles it, (v. 528.) 

Pliny asserts, that the distance from Thasos to Ab- 
dera was twenty-two miles ; and it was seventy-two 
from mount Athos. (IV. 12.) The modem name is 
Tm*o. 

The island of Samottirace, says Pliny, lies oppo-samo- 
site to the mouth of the Hebrus, and is thirty-two luia. 
miles in circuit; it is twenty-eight miles from the 
coast of Tbrac^ and sixty-two from Thasus. (IV. 
IS.) Though insignificant in itself, considerable ce- 
lebrity attaches to it, from the mysteries of Cybele 
and her Corybantes, which are said to have origi- 
nated there, and to have been disseminated from 
thence over Asia Minor, and different parts of 
Greece. It was said that Dardanus, the son of Ju- 
piter and Klectra, who was the founder of Troy, 
had long dwelt in Samothrace before he passed over 
into Asia ; and it is affirmed, that he first introduced 
into his new kingdom the masteries practised in the 
island from whence he had migrated, (Strab. Epit. 
VII. p. 331.) and which by some writers was ftum 
that circumstance named Dardania. (Callim. ap. Plin. 
IV. 12.) I shall not here attempt to investigate the 
origin either of the mysteries above alluded to, or of 
the Cabiric worship, with which they were intimately 
connected, the subject, although interesting, being 
too obscure to be elucidated but in an elaborate dis- 
sertation ; I shall therefore content myself with cit- 
ing those passages of the ancient writers which al- . 
lude to the religious observances here spoken of. 
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with respect to Samothrace, and refer the reader for 
farther iDfonnation to those modern critics who have 
expressly treated of the subject. 

Strabo, in a long discussion of the Mythic rites 
of the Curetes and Corybantes, with other observ- 
ances of the same kind, considers them to have been 
all primarily derived from Thrace, where (X. 470.) 
the J3ionyslac, Bendidian, Orphic, and other myste- 
ries were first celebrated : with these he evidently 
dasses the Cabiric ceremonies, though the latter were 
more prevalent in Lemnos and Imbros. Demetrius 
of Scepsis denied the existence of the Cabiric wor- 
ship in Samothrace ; but Stesimbrotus of Thasos as- 
serted its establishment there. Fherecydes also said 
the Cabin were natives of Samothrace, (Strab. X. 
p. 473.) Herodotus is still more positive in affirm- 
ing that the Samothracians practised the Cabiric 
oi^es, and states that they derived them from the 
Pelasgi, who once occupied that island, but afler- 
wards obtained a settlement in Attica. (II. 51. Cf. 
Sch. Apoll. Rh. I. 917. and Lycophron, v. 77.) 

Aivov, ipufiW¥ xrJo'^a Ku^jSairrmy, 'Saov. 

where see the Scholiast; also Dion. Perieg. v. 524. 

^qijc/q Tf SofM;, Kopv^iyriot aitn. 

and Eustath. Comm. ad loc.s 

Various are the names which this island is said 
to have borne at different periods. It was called 

B On the Cabiric Mrsteries, peract. Orig. Commeut R. Soc. 

seeTli.Guberleth.DJBsert. Phi- Gottlng. t. VIII. p. I. 1787. 

lol. de Myat. Deor. Cabir. Fre- Diipuis, Origine de tons les 

ret, Recherches sat les Cabirea, Culies, i. II. p. 2. p. 22, S" 

Acad, des Inscr. et Belles Let- Croix, Mem. pour servir ik rhi»- 

tres, t. XXVII. Hist. p. 10. toire de la Religion secrete, &c. 

Heyn. RetJg. et Sacr. cum liir. 1784. 
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Darda&ia, $b we han beSbte leen; also E^ecUis, 
Melite, Leucosis. (Strab. X. p. 472. SohoL Apoll. 
Rh. I. 917. Steph. B^e. v. ^fuSp^it^,) and was snd 
to hare been named Samothrace by a oolony from 
the Ionian Samoi> though Strebo conceives this as- 
sertion to have been an invention of the Semians. 
He deduces the name either fhim the word S^usft 
which implies an elevated spot, or from the 6aH, a 
Thradan peof^t who at an earlj period were lu 
poraession of the island. (X. p. 457-) Horner^ in h^ 
frequent allusion to iU sometimes calls it slm|dy 
Bamos: 

Mtnnfydf St S^Efiw ti ital 'tftfifw iratteMtv»tt- 

It. a TO. 

'Ej ^Sifxmif If y Ift^fot, Kol A^vBf itiuj(fiitKiivvm. 

II. a, 75S. 
at other times the Thracian Samos. 

'Ti)>ou i*' iaiparanfi iiopu^^s Stcfieu uAij^n);, 

^fattm tt Ilf uE^w it^htSt x«) ri$t 'AxatAr. 

II. N. 12. 

This loftf summit, from whence the poet sup- 
poses Neptune to have contemplated the {dains of 
Troy, and the contending armies, is called by Pliny 
mount Saoce. (IV. IS.) suxw 

The Samothracians joined the Persian fleet in the """"^ 
expedition <^ Xerxes ; and one of thdr vessels dis- 
tinguished itself in the battle of Salamis. (Herod. 
VIII. 90.) 

Perseus, after the battle of Fydna, took refuge in 
Bamothrace, and was there seisied by the Romans, 
when preparing to escape fitim Demebdum, a small Dime. 
faarixHir near one of the promontories of the Mand. m^ ^^' 
On tiiifl occarim Livy anerts that the chie^ tOA- 

TOL. I. Z 
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^strate of Samothrace was dignified with the title of 
king. (XLV. 6.) Stepb. Byz. informs us there wda 
a toUm of the same name with the island. 

The island of Lemnos, now Stalimene, is situated, 
according to Pliny, eighty-«even miles 6nm mount 
AthoBj (IV. 12.) but there must be an error in the 
MSS. of that author, for the distance is not forty 
miles fiiom the extreme point of the Acrothoan cape 
to the nearest headland of Lemnos. It is maiur 
tamed, however, hj more than one ancient writer, 
that the shadow of the mountain was cast as far aa 
the island. The Scholiast of Theocritus quotes b 
verse of Sophocles to that efiect. (Ad Idyll. VI. 76.) 

(Cf. Plin. IV. 12.) This last writer affirms that 
Lemnos is one hundred and twelve miles in circuit;' 
which is perhaps correct, if we take in ev^ sinuo- 
sity of the coast. 

Homer states, that the earliest inhabitants of this 
island were the Kntians, a Thradan tribe of whom 
we have already spoken, (II. A. 593. Strab. Exc. 
VII. p. 831.) whence Apollonius Rh. terms it 1a- 
T^i^A^/im. (I. 608. Cf. SchoL Thuc. II. 98. Stepfa. 
Byz. V. AiifUKs.) To these succeeded the Tynrfaeni 
Pelasgi ; but at what period is not known ; for, ac> 
cording to Anticlides, these were the first people so 
called. (Ap. Strab. V. p. 219.) Now if they are the 
same Pelasgi who were established in Sunothracei 
their residence in Lemnos must have been long prior 
to the siege of Troy, as the Pelasgic name was at 
that time nearly extinct. It is certain that the P&i 
lasgi, who are said to have been received in Attica, 
and to have built the Pelasgic wall at Athens, were 
Tyrrfaeni; and the same who inhabited Lemnosi 
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after having expelled from thence the descendants 
of the Argonauts. (Thuc. IV. 109. Herod. IV. 145. 
ApoU. Rhod. Arg. IV. 1760. Cf. Schol. I. 580.) 

But whence came the Lemniaos, who, accordhig to 
Herodotus, once occupied part of the Peloponnesus? 
(VIII. 73.) were these also Felasgi Tyrrheni? As the 
circumstance of this settlement rests solely on the 
authority of that historian, we must content our- 
selves with his bare statement of the fact. 

Herodotus also relates, that the Felas^ who re- 
sided in Attica, having been ' expelled from thence, 
retired to Lemnos. But that afterwards, in revenge 
for this ill usage, they carried off some Athenian 
women from Brauron in Attica, whom they treated 
with great indignity. (VI. 187. et seq.) 

Lemnos was still in the possession of these Fe- 
la^, when it was invaded and conquered by Ota- 
nes, a Persian general. (Herod. V. 26.) But on his 
death it is probable that the island again recovered 
its independence ; for we know that, subsequent to 
this event, MUtiades conquered it for Athens, and 
expelled those Felasgi who refused to submit to his 
authority. (Herod. VI. 140.) 

During the Feloponnesian war, Lemnos remained 
in the possession of Athens, and furnished that state 
with its best light armed troops. (Thuc. TV. 28. 
VII. 57.) 

One of the two principal towns on the island was 
Myrina, situated on the side looking towards mount Hrrin*. 
Athos, since Pliny reports, that the shadow of the 
mountain was visible in the forum of this city at 
the time of the summer solstice. (IV. 12. Cf. ApoU. 
Rh. Arg. I. 604.) Myrina alone offered resistance to 
Miltiades, but was taken by the forces (tf that com- 
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mander. (Herod. VI. 140. Steph. Bjz. t. Ktfim, 
Galen, de Med. Sjmpl. IX. p. 118.) The ruins of 
this town are still to be seen on the north-west 
Bide of the island. On its ate stands the modem 
C<utro\ 

HaphaMik. Hepbcestia, the other town of Lemnos, is men- 
tbned also hj Herodotus, VI. 140. Charax ap. Steph. 
ByB. V. 'H<Pmirrim. 

Fliny speaks of a remaikaUe labyrinth which ex- 
isted in tins island, and of which some vestiges were 
still to be seen in his time. He says it had masuTe 
gates, and one hundred and fifty columns, and was 
adcnned with numerous statues, being eren more 
^tensive and splendid than those of Crete or Egypt. 
(XXXVI. 13.) Modem traTellers have in vain at- 
tempted to discover any trace of this great work'. 
It should be observed, however, that Homer speaks 
of a dty of this name : 

'££ 'AM* S* W irarvi' i^an MUfutirwra' 

A%MVi' S^ tlo-of/Mtw, <r^f M«o &icmaf. Ii.. S. 280. 

RenMmm .^sdiylus, in the Agamemnon, notices the Her. 

^^^ nuean promM^oiy of Lemnos. (v. 374.) 

tatfum' tSq /u*, a^^ 'Efi/utNw Ajrof 
Aqfweu- 

M does also Sophocles, in tiie PbUoctetes : 

'Efifuut¥ Spot VMf ni/iipn' i/u) 

nitn iarrtmnr x/iiimitifA^- ver. Ii59- 

*Dr.Hunt's«ccountofZj«n- " itUnd called Fonnikh." Tbi« 

nos in Mr, Walpole'a ColleC' spot the Dr. visited ; but he 

tlon, p. 94. was of opinion that Aose ruhiB 

' Dr. Hunt n?Bi "We eould ban no ralatiov to tbe \Mi»~ 

" only hear a coq^ised account rinth mentioned by Pliny. Ha 

" of a subterraneous staircase conceives them rather to be- 

" in SD unlahabitAd psrt of tfce limg to Hephnnia. (L 61.) 
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We hear Uknriie of aootfaer BunHnit in Lemnotr, 
adled Mosycfalns, from whidi fire was seen to Uaze^°*7cUiu 
forth, according to a fragaievt of tbe poet Anti- 
machus, presorred bjtbe Scholiast of Nicander. (Ad 
Ther. 472.) 

'H^kWw pkty) Aukatf f|ir ^ rnvaxMt 

(Cf. Lycophr. et Senec. Here. (Et. 1359.) This vol- 
canic appearance will accomit for aU the mythcdogi- 
cal ficticras whidi allude to this island, as &e smithj 
of tbe god of fire, and also for the ancient name of 
.^halea, which it is said to bttve borne in distant 
ages. (Polyb. ap. Steph. fiyz. v. MdaXi}, et Etyni. 
Magn.) " The whole island," says I^. Hunt, '* bean 
" the strongest marks of the appearance of volcanic 
" fire ; the rocks in many parts are like burnt and 
" vitrified scoria of fiimaces^." 

Near licmnos were some smaller islands, of which 
the most celebrated was Chryse, the abode of Phi-ciuTMtii- 
loctetes during bis misfortunes, as some authors re- 
late. (Eustath. ad Hom. II. p. 330. Appian. Bell. 
Mithr. c. 77.) Pausanias says that it was swallowed 
up by the sea, and disappeared entirely, but that 
another island, to which the name of Hiera wasHiv«iiu 
given, rose up in its stead. (VIII. 3S.) Stephanus 
Byz. speaks of a third islet, called Nese. (Cf. Antig. n«> in. 
Caryst. Mirab. c. 9.) of which the modem name is* 
StraiiaK 

Imbros, twenty-two miles east of Lemnos, accOTd-imbmin. 
ingto Pliny, (IV. 12.) retains its name at the pre- 
sent day. Like Lemnos, it was at an early period 
the seat of the Pelasgi, who worshipped the Cabiri 



k Walpole's Coll. p. 59. > lUtl. p. 54. 
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and Mercury by the oanie of IndlnvBius. (Steph. 
Bjz. V. 'Ifx^inf.) Imbros is geDerally mentiOQed bj 
Homer in conjunction with Lemnos : 

Hymm. AroLL. 36. 
(Cf. n. 758.) Elsewhere he tenns it voiwa^ffinj, 

II. N. 38. 
It was conquered first by the PersiaDS, (Herod. V. 
ST.) and afterwards by the Athenians, who derived 
from thence excellent darters and tai^etiers. (Tbuc 
IV. SB.) There was a town, probably of the same 
name with the island, the ruins of which are to be 
seen at a place called Cattro. 
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THESSALIA. 



Gener^ history of Thessaly — Its boundaries and principal divi- 
■ Bion»— Esticeotia, Pelaagiotis, Ftitbiotis, Magnesia, and Dolo- 

pie, with the districts of the .£tiiuies and Melieoses, topo- 

gnphicallj described — ^Islands on the coast. 

Eabi-y traditions, preserved by the Crreek poets 
and other writersj ascribe to Thessaly the more an- 
cient names of Pyrrha, MmovAa, and .Solis. (Rhiao. 
ap. Sch(d. ApoH. Rh. III. 1089. Steph. Byz. v. A.'- 
[tnUtj Herod. VII. 176.) Passing over the two for- 
mer appellations, which belong rather to the age of 
mjthologyi the latter may afford ns matter for his- 
torical reflections, as referring to that remote period 
when the plains of Thessaly were occupied by the 
.£olian Pelas^, to whom Greece was probably in- 
debted for the first dawnings of civilization, and the 
earliest cultivation of her language. (Strab. V. p. 
220.) This people originally came, as Herodotus 
informs us, from Thesprotia, (VII. 176. Cf. Strab. 
IX. p. 444.) but bow long they remained in posses- 
sion of the country, and at what precise period it 
assumed the name of Thessaly, cannot perhaps now 
be determined. In the poems of Homer it never 
occurs, although the several principalities and king- 
doms of which it was composed are there distinctly 
enumerated and described, together with the dif- 
ferent chiefs to whom they were subject : thus Hel- 
Z4 
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las and Phthia are assigned to Achilles; tiie Me- 
lian and Pagaseean territories to Protesilaus and 
Euroelus ; Magnesia to Philoctetes and EurTpylus ; 
KsUaeotis and Pelasgia to Medon, and the sons o£ 
.^sculapius, with other petty leaders. It is from 
Homer therefore that we derive the earliest infor- 
mation relative to the history of this fairest portioii 
of Greece. This state of things, however, was not 
of long continuance ; and a new constitution, dating 
probably firom the period of the Trojan expedition, 
seems to have been adopted by the common consent 
of the Thessalian states. They ^reed to unite 
themselves into one confederate body, under the di- 
rection of a supreme magistrate, or chief, distin- 
guished by the title of Tagus, (rayie,) and elected 
by the consent of the whole republic. The detaJM 
of this federal system are little known ; but Strabo 
assures us that the Thessalian confederacy was the 
most considerable, as well as the earliest society of 
the kind established in Greece. (IX. p. 439.) H«w 
far its constitution was connected with the cde- 
brated Amphictyonic council it seems imposnble to 
detamine^ since we are so little acquainted with the 
origin and history of that ancient assembly. There 
can be little doutA, however, that this ongular coali- 
tion, which embraced matters of a political as wdl 
as religunis nature, first arose among the states of 
Thessaly, as we find that the majority of the na- 
tions who had votes in the council were either 
actually ThessaUans, or connected in some way with 
that part of Greece*. This mode of government, 

■ vEachines, in the Orat de tyonic states. The Thessali- 
Pala. L^t. p. 122. gives the ana, BoeotianB, Dorians, lom- 
fi^wiug lilt of the AmpUc- an>, PerrhKlHtni, iSigaemai, 
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howertt, aeewt to hare nicceeded as tittle in Thes* 
teij as in the other Hellenic repuldics where it was 
adopted; and that province, which from its local 
advantages ought to have ranked among the most 
powerful and leading states of Greece, we find* if 
we except a period of brilliant hut momentary si^en- 
dour, to have beoi <aie of the most weak and insig- 
nificant. We team &om Herodotus, that when 
Xerxes meditated an invasion of Greece, be was en- 
couraged in the design by the Aleuadae, whom be 
terms kings of Thessalj, but who probablj', like the 
Pisistratidffi, had cmlj usurped the r^al pow^> and 
upon being deprived of their authori^, sought the 
aid of the Persian monarch to recover their lost do- 
minkMi. (VII. 6.) It is evident that the ThesaaUan 
nalion did not concur in their projects, as we find 
tb^ applied fbr assistance in this emergency to the 
rest of Greece; but as it was not deemed expedient 
to join forces againcft the common enemy, fix»a the 
imposdUUty of making any effectual resistance to 
the north of ThermopyUe, the Thessalians were left 
to their Qwn resources, and consequently submitted 
to the P»sian arms, (Herod. VII. 172. et seq.) which 
Herodotus insinuates they did the more readily, that 

hoctiani, (Etaana, Phthiots, Phocums, Xjocrians- The Bce- 

Halians, Phocians : but, as he otiana he eridently includes 

reckons twelve, and ooty names under iha Thessaliani, and the 

eleven, critics suppose the M- Athenians, as wdl as the Eu- 

nianes should be added to his Ixrans, under the lonians ; so 

list. Wessel.adDiod. SicXVI. tbatbe^ees in number with 

29. Harpocration, who only enu* 

Pausanias, however, and Har- merates ten, but admits the 

[WCTation, give each a differeni PerrhKbi and Achsi, leavii^ 

catalogue. The former names out the Thessali and Loon. 

the lonians, Dolopians, Thes- Pausan. Rioc. c. 8. Haipocrat. 

saliaos, iBnianes, Magnestans, v. 'Aiupunintt. See Mitford's 

Malians, FbthiotB, Sonani, Hist, of Greece L ViU. p. 4. 
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they might thus profit by foreign aid, in avenging 
themselves on the Phocians, with whom th^ had 
been engaged in Jrequent but unsuccessful faostifi* 
ties. (VIII. 27.) 

Little notice is taken bj the Greek historians <^ 
the affairs of Thessaly, from the Pernan invasion to 
the battle of Leuctra, except the foct mentioned by 
Thucydides of an expedition having been under- 
taken bj the Athenians, under the command of My- 
ronides, (Diod. Sic. XI. 285.) with a view of rein- 
stating Orestes, son of Echecratidas, prince of Thes- 
saly, who bad been banished from his country. The 
Athenian general on that occasion advanced as far 
as Pharsalus ; but his prc^ess being checked by the 
superiority of the Thessalian cavalry, he was forced 
to retire without having accomp&hed any of the 
objects of his expedition. (Thuc. I. 111.) The Thes- 
salians appear to have taken do part in the Felo- 
ponnesian war, though they might naturally be in- 
clined to favour the Athenian cause, from their early 
alliance with that state. Hence it was that Brasi- 
das felt it necessary to use such secrecy and despatch 
in traversing their territory on bis march towards 
Thrace. (Thuc. IV. 78.) Some troops, which were 
afterwards sent by the Lacedaemonians in order to 
reinforce their army in that quarter, met with a 
more determined opposition, and were compelled to 
retrace their steps. (Thuc. V. IS.) 

On another occasion we find the Thessalians in 
league with the Boeotians, endeavouring to harass 
and intercept the march of Agesilaus through their 
f»untry on his return firom Asia Minor. This at- 
tempt, however, was rendered abortive by the skil- 
ful manoeuvres of the Spartan prince ; and the cavalry 
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of TheBsaly> notwithstanding its boastal superiority, 
met with a decided repulse from the Lacediemonian 
horse. (Xen. Hell. IV. 3, 8.) WhUe Sparta, how- 
ever, was stni^ing to make head against the for- 
midable coalition, of which Boeotia had taken the 
lead, Tliessaly was acquiring a degree of importance 
and wdght among the states of Greece, whidi it 
bad never possessed in any former period of its his- 
tory. This was effected, apparently, solely by the 
eoei^ and ability of Jason, who, from being chief 
or tyrant of Pherse, had risen to the rank of Tagos, 
or commander of the Thessalian states. By his in- 
fluence and talents the confederacy received the ac- 
cession of several important cities ; and ao imposing 
military force, amounting to eight thousand cavalry, 
more than twenty thousand heavy armed infantry, 
and light troops sufficient to oppose the world, had 
been raised and fitted by him for the service of the 
commonwealth. (Xen. Hell. VI. 1, 6.) His other 
resources being equally effective, Tbessaly seemed 
destined, under his direction, to become the leading 
power of Greece. We may estimate the influence 
that he had already acquired, from the circumstance 
. of his having been called upon to act as mediator 
between the Boeotians and Spartans after the battie 
of Leuctra. (HeU. VI. 4, 22.) 

This brilliant period of political influence and 
power was however of short duration, as Jason not 
long after lost his life by the hand of a» assassin 
during the celebration of some games he had insti* 
tuted; and Thessaly, on his death, rdapsed into 
that state of weakness and insignificance from which 
it had so lately emerged. (Xen. Hell. VI. 4, 82.) 
The Tbessalialis, finding themselves unaUe to .de- 
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fend their liberties, continnaUy threatoied by the 
tyrants of Pbere, successors of Jason, first sought 
the protectimi of the Boeotians, who sent to their 
aid a body of troops, commanded bj the iHwe Pe- 
lopidas, (Xen. Hell. VI. 4, 35. Diod. Sic. XV. p. 
49s. et seq.) They next applied ibr assittance to 
Philip of Macedon, who succeeded in defeatii^ and 
finally expelling these oppressors tj£ tbdr country ; 
and, by the important services thus rendered to the 
Thessalians, secured their lasting attachment to 
his interests ; and finally obtained the presidency of 
the Amphictyonic council. (Diod. Sic. XVI. 517. 
Isocr. Orat. t I. p. 838. Polyb. £xc. IX. 98.) Under 
his dEilful management the troops of Tfaessaly be- 
came a most important addition to the resources he 
already poBsessed; and to this powerful reinforce- 
ment may probably be attributed the success which 
attended his campaign against the BoeotisDe «id 
Athenians. On the death of Philip, the states of 
Thessaly, in order to testify their veneratioa for his 
memory, issued a decree, by which they confirmed 
to his son Alexander the supreme station which he 
had hdd ia their coundk ; and also signified their 
mtention of supporting his daims to the title of 
commander in chief of the whole Gredaa confede- 
racy. (Diod. Sic. XVII. S6S.) 

The long absoice of that enterprisiag prioc^ 
whilst engaged in distant conquests, subsequentltjr 
afi(M^ed his enemies an opportunity of detaching 
the Thessalians from his iMerests ; and the Lamiac 
war, which was chiefly sustained by that people 
against his gen«ab Antipater and Cratoiis, had 
nearly proved fatal to the Macedonian influence not 
(HoLy in Thessaly, but over the whole continent of 
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Greece. By the conduct and alnlity of Antipater, 
bowerer, the contCBt was brought to a successfiil 
issue. (Diod. ffic. XVIII. 632. et seq.) and The*- 
saly was preserved to tiie Macedonian crown, (Po- 
lyb. IV. 76, S.) until the reign <tf Philip, son of De- 
metrios, frcnn whom it was wrested by the Romans, 
after the victory of Cynoscephabe. All Thessalj 
was then declared free by a decree of the senate and 
people, (IdT. XXXIII. 8S.) but from that time it 
may be fairly considered as having passed under the 
dominion of Rome, though its possession was still 
disputed by Antiochus, (Liv. XXXVI. 9- et seq.) 
and again by Perseus the son of Philip. Tbessaly 
was already a Roman province, when the fate of the 
empire of the universe was decided in the plains of 
Pharsalus. 

With the exception perhaps of Boeotia, this seems 
to have been the most fertile and productive part of 
Crreece, in wine, oil, and com, but more especially 
the lattoTj of whidi it exported a considerable quan- 
tity to fbrdgn countries. (Xen. HeU. VI. c. 1, 4. 
Theophr. Hist. Phmt. VIII. 7. et 10.) Hence, as 
might be expected, the Thessalians ^ere the wealth- 
iest people of Greece, nor were they exempt from 
&oee vices which riches and luxury generally bring 
in their train. (Atben. XII. 5. p. 634. Theopomp. 
ap. eund. VI. c. 17. p. 260. Plat. Crit. p. 50.) 

Like the Lacedaemonians, they employed slaves 
named Penestn ; these probably were a remnant of 
the first tribes who inhabited the country, and who 
bad been reduced to a state of servitude by their in- 
Taders. The Penestie formed no ioconsidaiible part 
of the populadoD, and not unfrequently endeavoured 
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to free ttiemselves from the state of oppression under 
which thej groaned. (Xeo. HelL VI. 1, 4. Aristot. 
de Repub. II. 9.) 

Thessaly bordered towards the north on Mace- 
donia, from which it was separated by the Cambu- 
nian chain, extending from Pindus to mount Olym- 
pus. This latter mountain served to dinde the 
north-eastern angle of that province fitim Pieria, 
which, as was observed in the former section, formed 
the extremity of Macedonia to the south-east, and 
was parted from Thessaly by the mouth of the Pe- 
neus. 

The chain of Pindus formed the great western 
barrio of Thessaly towards Epirus, Athamania, and 
Aperantia. ' On the south, mount (Eta served to se- 
parate the THiessalian Dolopes and ^nianes from 
the northern districts of ^tolia, as far as the straits 
of Thermopylae and the borders c^ Locris. The 
eastern side was closed by the .Xgsean sea, fr«m the 
mouth of the'Penens to tiie southern shore of the 
Maliac gulf. (Strab. IX. p. 429- et seq.) 

It seems to. have been the general opinion of an- 
tiquity, founded on very early traditions, that the 
great bason of Thessaly formed by the mountains 
above 8peci6ed, was at some remote period covered 
by the waters of the Peneus and its tributary river^ 
until some great convulsion of nature had rent asun- 
der the gorge of Tempe, and thus afTwded a passage 
to the pent up streams. This opinion, which was 
first reported by Herodotus in his account of the ce- 
lebrated march of Xerxes, (VII. 139.) is again re- 
peated by Strabo, who observes, in confirmation of it, 
that the Peneus is still deposed to frequent inunda- 
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Uons. and also that the land in Thesstdy ia higher 
towards the sea than towards the more central parts. 
(IX. p. 430.) 

According to the same geogmpheT, this province 
was divided into four districts, distinguished hy the 
names of Fhtbiotis, Estiaeotis, Thessaliotis, and 
Pelasgiotis, (Strab. IX. p. 4S0.) In his description, 
however, of these he appears to have no room for 
Thessaliotis, which is in fact rarely acknowledged 
hy the writers of antiquity; though we cannot 
dxtuH the propriety of Strabo's division into tetrar- 
chies, as it derives confirmation from Harpocration 
(v. Tn'^eyx''*) °^<^ ^^^ Scholiast to Apollonius. {Bh. 
Aigon. III. 1089.) As this arrangement of Straho 
appears, however, to omit some districts which are 
more commonly known in history hy different names, 
I have preferred the following nomenclature of the 
Tbessalian cantons, which I shall proceed to describe 
in the order in which they are here placed: Estis&- 
oUs — Pelasgiotis, including the country of the Fer- 
rhaebi — ^Magnesia — Phthiqtis and Dolo[da — districts 
of the £nianes and Malienses. 

ESTLEOTIS. 
. Estiseotis, according to'Strabo, was that portion 
oS Tbessaly which lies near Pindus, and between 
that mountain and uj^ter Macedonia. This description 
applies to the u{^r valley of the Peneus, and the 
lateral valleys which descend into it from the north 
and the west. (Strab. IX. p. 430.) The same writer 
elsewhere informs us, that, according to some au- 
thorities, this district was originally the country ot 
the Damans, who certainly are stated by Herodotos 
and others to have once occupied the regions of 
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Pindui, (Herod. I. S6.) but that Aflenranfa it took 
the name of Estisotls fyom a di«trict in Bubaea 
80 called, whose inhabitants were transphuited into 
Thessaly by the Perrhiebi. (Strab. IX. p. 487.) The 
most northern part of Estiaeotis was possessed hf 
the ibices, a tribe of uncertain, but ancient origin, 
since they are mentioned by Homer, who gtates, 
that the Centaurs, expelled by Pirithoua from mount 
PeUon, wididrew to the ^tbices. 

T«vf ff i» n^x/on ivi, Mil AMixfTo-t WAordw. 

II. B. 7M. 
Strabo says they inhabited the Thessalian side of 
Pindus, near the sources of the Peneus, but that 
their possession of the latter was disputed by the 
Tymphsei, who were contiguous to them on the £pi* 
rotic side of the mountain. (VII. p. SVJ. et IX. p. 
4S4.) Marsyas, a writer dted by Stephanus Bys. 
{v. AtSucia,) described the £thices as a most daring 
race of barbarians, whose sole object was tnbbery 
and plunder. Lycophron calls Polysperchon A^ 

KM TptfJLOf. 

Scarcely any trace, however, of this people re- 
mained in the time of Strabo, who observes, that the 
Talorea, another small tribe which came iiram mount 
Toraarus in MiAossia, to settle on I^ndua, had like* 
wise become ^Ltinct (IX. p. 494.) 

It has been already stated that the Greeks applied 
the latter name to the elevated chain which sepa- 
rates Thessaly from Ejnrus, and the waters fidlii^ 
into the Ionian sea and Ambradan gulf, from those 
streams which discharge themselves into the M^aai, 
Towards the north, it joined the great Illyrian and 
Macedonian ridges of Bora and Scardus, while to 
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the south it was cotmected with the ramifications of 
<Eta, and the .^tolian and Acamanian mountains. 
(Herod. VII. 129. Strab. IX. p. 480, 484.) 
!y »or> Wy- 

Nm}( tSffavtMBt Ilq- 

vtioii ^^'1 Kftlew' frixrt*. 

PiND. Pyth. IX. 2T 
Nam oeque Pamascd vobis juga, nam neque Pindi 
Ulla morani fecere, neque Aonia Aganippe. 

Eci. X. 11. 

Caucasus ardet, 

Ossaque cum Pindo, majorque ambobus Olympus. 

Ovid. Me-tah. II. 2S4. 
At medios ignes cceli, rapdique Leonis 
SolstiUaie caput nemorosus submovet Othrys. 
Ektdfnt averaos Zephyroa et lapyga Findus, 
Et maturato pr«<»dit vespere lucem.' 

LrcAN. PHAas. VI. 837. 
Excepit resonis, clamorem vallibus Hsemus, 
Pelio^sque dedit ruratis geminare caverais : 
Pindus agit fremitus, Pangteaque saxa resultant, 
CEtKKque gemunt rupes. Id. VII. 480. 

The most frequented passage Irom northern Epi- 
rus into Thessaly appears to have led orer that part 
of the chain of Pindus to which the name of moos 
Cercetius was attached. We find it mentioned byHouCcr- 
Livy as the route by which Titus Flamininus entered 
Thessaly, after having driven Philip from the defiles 
of the Aous. (XXXII. 14.) Stephanas Byz. also 
speaks of it. (v. ntaJJa. Cf. Plin. IV. 8.) As the 
Koman consul was marching up the Aous, it is natu- 
ral that we should look for the Cercetius near the 
source of this river, and on the confines of the three 
provinces of Epirus, Macedonia, and Thessaly ; and 
VOL. I. A a 
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if, as is very likely, Livj again refers to it under tbe 
corrupt name of mons Citius, (XLIII. 21.) it must 
have afforded a passage orer one of its summits from 
Macedonia into Epirus: since the historian in the 
place here alluded to represents Perseus as marching 
from Elymea towards the Arachthus over the Citius 
or Cercetius. I apprehend also that this was the route 
by which Alexander penetrated into Thessaly when 
he performed the rapid march described by Arrian, 
from the borders of lUyria to Thebes. Caesar likewise, 
doubtless, crossed mount Cercetius when he advanced 
into Thessaly, after breaking up his encampment in 
the vicinity of Dyrrhachium. (Civ. BelL 1. 790 From 
PouqueviUe's account this passage appears to be 
still frequented by those who cross from Epirus into 
Macedonia ; and he himself proceeded by that route 
on his way to Greuno, which we have considered 
as representing the ancient Elimea. In the map 
which accompanies his work the mountain bears the 
name of Zygot, or Ian Cantara ^. The lirst town 
which presented itself on entering Thessaly by 
mount Cercetius was Pbaleria, which Flamininus 
captured and burned, (Liv. XXXII. 15.) In another 

piiBktfU. passage of the same historian the name is written Fha- 
loria, (XXXIX. 2A.) and this is doubtless correct ; for 
Stepbanus Byz. says that Rhianus called it Phaloria, 
but others Phalore. (v. $aA«p^.) Under mount Cer- 

'i*'^ cetius was another small town named Pialia by 
Stephanus Byz. (v. XlteOJa.) Pouqueville reports, 
that the ruins of this place still bear tiie name of 

" Voyage en Grace, t. 11. p. Cercetius; but tbis would not 

481. and t. III. p. 319. Else- agree with Livf's account, t. 

where, however, Pouqueville III. p. 3-10. 
calls the mountun of C^ulaa, 
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PtUi'. According to the same trareller, the Peaeiis, 
which rises <m mount Z^goa, recdves on its left bank 
a stream coming from the northern or Macedonian 
aide of the chain. This be conceives, with great pro- 
habihty, to be the Ion of Strabo, (VII. p. 837.) The ion a 
modem name of this small river is Cachia \ Strabo 
places on its banks the town of Oxjnda, which heOxrnaa- 
atetes to hare been one hundred and twenty stadia 
from Azoms in Felagonia Tripolis. (loc. dt.) The 
editors of the French Strabo represent the present 
mftne of Oxjneia to be Eiukineh *. Not &r firom 
tbence was the more important city of iGginium, AgiDinm. 
which Livy describes as a place of very great streagtb, 
and almeet impregnable. (XXXII. 15.) Strabo, or 
rather his Bpitomizer, secsms to place it in Mace- 
donia, (loa cit.) and Steph. Byz. still more incor- 
rectly m lUyria, (t. PJyaiov.) But it is evident, from 
the Roman historian's account, that it wa» situated 
in Tbessaly, since he describes Fbunininus as movmg 
on to .£g;intumafr«r having taken Phaloria. Itsgreat 
streng^, however, deterred the Roman general from 
laying siege to it, and he therdWe pu^ed forward 
in the direction of Gomphi. (Liv. loc. dt.) In the 
war with Antiochus, .^Igininm was taken by the 
Athamanes, who were then tiie allies of that prince, 
but was Botm after recovei^ by the united forces of 
the R^nan general Bsetnus and Philip king of M»- 
cedML (Liv. XXXVI. 13.) Some yeare after, it was 
given up to phinder, by order of I^ulus .£miliu^ for 
havmg refused to open its gates to a detachmrat of 
1^ Ronton army ^ler the battle of Fydna. (XLIV. 

• T. in. p. 340. ' T. III. p. i 1 7. in the mar- 

<■ Voyage en Grece, t. III. p. gin. 

Aa2 
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46. XLV. 27.) At a later period we find Cesar, on 
quitting Dyrrhachium, here effecting a junction with 
that division of his troops commanded- by Domitiua, 
who, coining from Macedonia, must therefore, as we 
before remarked, have descended into Thessaly by- 
mount Cercetius. Caesar himself probably entered 
that province at the point where stands the modem 
town of MetKovo. (Bell. Civ. III. 79-) If we place 
Phaloria at Malacaases, we may suppose JEginium 
to have been near Mocossi. 

Gomphi must have stood somewhat lower on the 
Peneus : this was a town of considerable strength 
and importance, and might be said to be the key of 
Thessaly oo the side of Epirus. It was situated oa 
the borders of the Athamanes, and was occupied by 
that people not loi^ before the battle of CyDosce- 
phalae. The acquisition of Gomphi secured to Fl»> 
mininus a communication with the sea by Ambrada, 
from whence he drew all his supplies, the distance 
to that town being sh(H>t, but the road very moun- 
tainous and difficult. (Lir. XXXII. 14. et seq.) 
Gomphi was afterwards taken by the Athamanes^ 
who were in league with Antiochus, but was reci>> 
vered eventually by Philip and the Roman8.(XXXVL 
13.) It was from thence that Philip undertook an 
expedition into Athamania, for the purpose of re- 
conquering that province, which had revolted from 
him. (XXXVIII. 2.) When Caesar entered Thessaly 
after his joining Domitius at .£gitium, the inhabit- 
ants of Gomphi, aware of his failure at Dyrrhachium, 
closed their gates against him : the walls, however, 
were presently scaled, notwithstanding their great 
height, and the town was given up to plunder. In 
his account of this event, Ciesar describes Gomphi 
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as a large and'opulent city. (Bell. Cir. III. 80. Ap- 
pian. Civ. Bdl. II. 64.) It is also mentioDed by 
Strabo, IX. p. 487. PUn. IV. 8. Steph. Byz. v. r<,>- 
ixu. Ptol. p. 84. Dio Cass. XLI. 51. Procop. de 
MOif. IV. S. The Ore^ geographer Meletius places 
it on the modem site of Stagoug, or Kalabaehi, as it 
is called by the Turks '; but Pouqueville was informed 
that its ruins were to be seen at a place called Clei- 
»oura,Taoi far ^vaStagous^; the same traveller points 
out the goige of CUnovo as that which anciently led to 
the Ambracian gulf, through Athamania and MtoHai, 
which pass is still frequented. (Liv. XXXII. 15.) 

In the vicinity of Gorapbi, Livy names many small 
and obscure places mentioned by no other author : he 
states, that they all surrendered to the Athamanes 
after the fall of Gomphi. These are Argenta, Pheri- Argratt. 

_ PheHaum. 

num, Thimarum, Liainae, Stimo, and Lampsus. (Liv. ThimB. 
XXXII. 14.) respecting their pontions we can onlyLwiuB. 
conjecture that they were on the borders of Atha-Luipnu. 



Pheca, situated between Gomphi and the passes ?>>»«. 
leading into this last province, was probably near 
CUnovo : it was taken by Amynander and his Atha- 
manes in the war with Philip of Mai^dcai. (Liv. 
XXXII. 14.) 

If we now return to the Peneus we shall find on 
the left bank of that river, and about twelve miles 
iirom the supposed site of Gomphi, the modem town 
of Trieala, whkh doubtless represents the ancient 

' GeogT. p. 388. with the epigraph rOM«EON, 

■ T. III. p. 339. The coins aod soiDcUmes rOM*ITOTN. 

of thJB citj are not of common Sestiai, Monet. Vet. p. 40. 

occurrence ; they are in bronoe, col. 2. 

A a S 
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THcM. Tricca celebrated by Homer, and which he place* 
under the domiiuoti of the wos of J^iculapitu. 

Tm oSr iiY*t'^* 'Ao-xA^Mu Sim tmSi. II. B. 729; 

Amy, of oi h»n TfUv i£ 'mnfiinu. Ibid. A. 9QS. 

Strabo informi us, that Tricca posieMed a tensile 
of iEsculainus which was hdd in great vcneratiaB. 
(IX. p. 437.) From Diodoma we learn that bj a 
decree of Pt^ysperchon and other generals of Alex* 
ander, after Uie death of that prince, it wai ordCTed 
that all exiles throughout the difibreat cities <^ 
Greece should be allowed to return to thor bomes» 
with the excqition of the inhabitants o£ Tricca and 
the neighbouring town of Pharcadon. The cause of 
their exclusion is not stated by the historian, but 
was probably connected with the Lamiac war. (Diod. 
Sia XVIII. 6fi4.) 

Tricca was the first ThessaUan town which Phfiip 
i«ached after his defeat on the Aoos. (Liv. XXXII. 
IS.) It was again occupied by that luince daring 
the war with Antiocbus, in whidi be assisted the 
Romans : this circumstance seesis afterwards to have 
given rise to a discussion with the commissiooers ap- 
pointed by that people to inquire into the dainu of 
Fbilip to certain towns of Tbessaly. (XXXIX. 25.) 

Tricca surrendered to Caesar after the capture of 
Gomjdii according to Florus ; that is, if we substitute 
the name of this town for that of Oricum, which is 
evidently corrupt, and read " cum Triccam et Gom- 
" phos et alia castella Thessaliee vastaret." (IV. 2.) 

Strabo places Tricca on the left bank of the Pe- 
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neus, and near a small stream named Letheus, dose LetiuiDi a. 
to which .^Iscnlapius is said to have been bom. (IX. 
p. 438. and XIV. p. 647.) The other writers who 
speak of Tricca are Flin. IV. 8. Steph. Byz. v. T/>/xk% 
Themist. Orat. XXVII. p. 888. Ptol, p. 84. From 
the Byzantine historians we see that the name had 
already been corrupted in their time to the present 
form of Tricala. (Procop. .£dif. IV. 8. Hierocl. p. 
643.) 

Metropolis was another of the towns of Estiffiotis, &ietn>p<dib 
and apparently not the least considerable, since it 
comprehended, as Strabo informs us, within its ter- 
ritory three othor j^ces of inferior note, but ap. 
parently of greater antiquity, which had contributed 
to the formation of this new city. (IX. p. 438.) One 
of these was Itbome, noticed by Homer, and of which 
we shall presently have occasion to speak. Metro- 
polis surrendered to Flamininus on his entrance into 
Tbessaly, (Liv. XXXII. 15.) but it feU afterwards 
into the power of Antiochus, (XXXVI. 10.) It was, 
however, again retaken by the Romans under the 
cranmand of Adlius Olabrio the consul. (XXXVI. 
14.) Many years after, it surrendered to Caesar, on 
that general's advancing under its walls, and appris- 
ing tbe inhabiUnts of the fate of QomphL (Civ. Bell. 
III. 81. Appian. Civ. BeU. II. 64. Dio Cass. XLI. 
51.) From this passage oi C<esar it la evident that 
Metropolis most be sought for in the vicinity of the 
last mentioned town, which also accords with the 
information commanicated l^ Strabo, (IX. p. 4870 
but it is not so certain on which side of the Feneus 
it should be placed. Mannert inclines to the right 
bank of that river, probably because Strabo enume- 
rates the towns which stood on the opposite side, 
A a 4 
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among which Metropolis is not found ; but other con- 
siderations lead me to form a different opinion, and 
to place this ancient town, with D'Anrille, to the 
north of the Peneus. Strabo, speaking of Ithome, 
says, it stood in the midst of a rectangle formed by 
the four towns of Cromphi, Tricca, Metropolis, and 
Felinnaeum. The two first of these are known ; and 
Pelinnseum, according to Strabo, as we shall see, 
being on the left bank of the Peneus, it seems im- 
possible to comply with the data fumidied by Strabo^ 
unless we suppose Metropolis to have been on the 
same side of the river. Steph. Byz. (v. tAijTpMokts,) 
speaks of two cities named Metropolis in Thessaly, 
and one of these he places in the upper part of the 
province *•. 

Ithome, which Homer ascribes, with Tticca, to the 
sons of iEsculapius, 

Oi V »lj(0* Tfl)tMf¥, tut) 'liatmt tcX»luaii*tVur. 

II. B. 7«9i 
is conceived by some modem travellers to have been 
situated on one of the summits now occupied by tfae 
singular convents of Meteora K I am not, however, 
disposed to accede to this notion, partly from the 
improbability of those heights having been inhabited 
prior to the construction of the monastic buildings 
alluded to, and partly from its too great proximity 
to the site of Gomphi, since Strabo affirms that it 
was in the vicinity of Metropolis. (IX. p. 437.) I 
should therefore be inclined to look for Itbome north 
of the Peneus, near Ardam and Petchouri. This 
part of Estisotis is as yet quite unexplored. The 

" The coins of Metropolis are ' Holland's Tnvela, t. I. p. 

veiT rare, the legead is MHTP. 349. 8*. Pouquerille, t. III. p. 
and HHTPOnoAimN. 334. 
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modern road lying altc^;ether on the southern bank 
of the river, and as the country here is entirely Bat, 
it is evident from the epithet applied hy Homer to 
Ithome, that it must have been situated on the other 
side, which is mountainous ''. Near Ithome was a 
temple of Minerva, sumamed Ithoouea. (Strab. IX. 
p. 438.) In the same vicinity we find some small 
towns mentioned by Livy only, in his narrative of 
the Macedonian wars. Fieria, (Liv. XXXII. 15.) — Pi 
Melibcea, which must not be confounded with theu 
more celebrated Magnesian city of the same name, 
(Liv. XXXVI. 13.) — Limncea, besieged and taken L 
by the Romans in the war with Antiochus, (Liv. loc. 
cit.) — FhSippopoUs, which must not be mistaken forPUUppo. 
another city of Thessaly better known by its other ^"^ 
name of Thebee Phthioticae : this Philippopolis ap- 
pears from Llvy to have been situated near Tricca 
and Phaloria. (XXXIX. Sd.) Stephanus Byz., (v. 
^iXtimi,) seems to identify it with Gomphi ; but the 
passage is corrupt. 

Pelinna, or Pdinnseum as it is more commonly PeUnn> 
called, was probably a city of some note in this part^^,^^' 
of Thessaly, if we may judge from the mention made 
of it in one of the odes of Pindar. 

'AAXa fM IIudtB n xiti rs 
niXirvaTw laiti 

0)Asvr«f ayayiiv hrijoeitiav 

'Ai^pch itAwray ««. Pyth. X. 6. 

It is fiirther noticed by Arrian, in his account of 
the rapid march of Alexander from Illyria to Boeotia, 

^ PouqueriUe, t. UI. p. 350. 
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when he passed through Pelinna. (de Exped. Alex. 
I. 7-) Scyiax mentions Felinnsum as a temple, (p. 
S5.) and it is probable that the celebrity of this edU 
fice in process of time caused its name to peas for 
that of the city. 

From Diodorus we learn that the Pelinnteans did 
not take part in the Lamiac war. (XVIII. 633.) 
Liry informs us, that this town was occupied bf 
Amynander and the Athamanes, (XXXVI. 10.) 
with a view of assisting Antiochus, king of Syria, 
but was soon after recovered by the Bomans. 
(XXXVI. 14. Cf. Plin. IV. 8. Steph. Byz. v. Hi- 
Ajwax.) Strabo leads us to suppose it was situated 
on the left bank of the Peneus, and to the east of 
Tricca. (IX. p. 437, 438.) We shaD not therefore 
be very far from the truth in assigning to it the mo- 
dem position of Plocovo, about ten miles east of 
Tricaia\ 

Many authors, as Strabo informs us, placed the 
city of (Echalia, mentioned by Homer in his cata- 
logue of the ships, in Estiseotis ; which is evidently 
sanctioned by the poet himself, who couples it with 
Tricca and Ithome. 

OIt e)(ii* OJ^oAi'i)!', intj* Eipunv Of^^aXj^f B. 729. 

Other poets, however, not adhering to the Ho- 
meric geography, are of opinion that (Echalia was in 
Euboea, as Sophocles, for instance, in his Tracbinia^ 
while others assigned it to Arcadia or Messenia. 
(Strab. IX. p. 438.) 

PharycadoD or Pharcadon is the last town we 

' Pouqueville, t. III. p. 351. and nEAINNAlON. Sesuni, p. 
There are brass and silver coins 40. c. 2. 
of Pelinna with the l^nd HE. 
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shdl have to notice in this pordoa of Thessaly'"; 
accordii^ to Strabo, it stood on the left bank of the 
Peneus, and close to the junction of that river with 
a HDall stream named Cuarius or Curalhis. (IX p.Cturiturei 
488. Cf. Diod. Sic. XVIII. p. 899. Steph. Byz. y.^"^"***- 
^apKt'^uv, Polysen. Stratag. IV. 3.) It is prc^Ue tiiat 
the ruins of this city would be fouijd in the vidnity 
of Zkirco. The Curalius seems to be the river which 
comes from the mountains above jdrdam and Ki- 

PELA8GI0TIS. 
Strabo, in his critical examinatioD of the Homeric 
gec^raphy of Theesaly, affirms, that the lower valley 
of the Peneus, as far as the sea, had been fint occu- 
pied by the Perrhsbi, an andent t^ibe, fqiparently PmiuibL 
of Felasgic origin. (Simonid. ap. Strab. IX. p. 441.) 
On the northern bank of the great Thessalian river, 
they had peopled also the mountainous tract border- 
ing on the Macedonian districts of Elimiotis and 
Fieria, while to the south they stretched altHig the 
base of mount Ossa as far as the shores of the lake 
Bcebias. These possesaJons were however, in course 
of time, wrested from them by the Lapatlue, anoth^ 
Pdaa^ nation, whose original abode seems to have 
been in the vales of Ossa and the Magnesian dis- 
trict. Yielding to these more powerful invaders, the 
greater part of the Perriuebi retired, as Strabo in- 
forms us, towards Dolopia and the ridge of Pindus ; 
but some still occupied the valleys of Olympus, while 
those who remained in the plains became incorpo- 

" According to Sestini, the ^wrft^^t. Monet. Vet p.41. 

epigraph on the coins of this c. I . 

city i8 either *APK. *AFKAAO, ■> Pouqiietille, L III. p. 35 1, 

and *APKAAON, and sometimea 
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rated with the Lapithse, under the common Dune 
of PelasgiotaE!. (IX. p. 439. and 440. Simonid. ap. 
eund. p. 441.) 

The Perrhfebi are noticed, in the catalogue <^ 
Homer, amcHig the Thessalian clans who fought at 
the si^;e of Troy : 

routfiif S* ■> Rtf^u tiy* lueo xcil iikovi f^' 
Tw 9 'Eri^f ihnitTo, ^frar^Ai^i ri Tltpttifiel, 

II. a 749. 
Their antiquity is also attested by the fact of tbdr 
being enrolled among the Amphictyonic states. 
(:£schin. de Fala. L^at. p. 1S2. Cf. Harpocrat.) As 
their territory lay on the borders of Macedonia, and 
comprised all the defiles by which it was possiUe 
for an army to enter Thessaly from that province, 
or to return from thence into Macedonia, it became 
a frequent thoroughfare for the troops of different 
nations. 

The Peirhsebi submitted to Xerxes, whose powo-- 
ful army, according to Herodotus, effected a passage 
with some difficulty over the chain of Olympus, 
(VII. 188. 188. 173.) Brasidas was not only al- 
lowed to lead his troops unmolested through their 
country, but even received an escort to the frontier. 
(Thuc. IV. 78.) In the Roman wars with Mace- 
donia, and more especially in that which ended in 
the overthrow of the Macedonian empire, we fre- 
quently hear of military operations carried on among 
the P^rhaebian defiles ; but these will be more fiilly 
noticed in our topc^p^phical examination of that 
district". (Liv. XXXI. 41. XXXVI. 88. Polyb. 
Frag. XXVIII. 11.) 

* Semini ascribes to tbe Fer- t^iognde legend HEPA. P. 41. 
rbBbiarareailvercoin.wiUtthe c 1. 
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The tenitoiy occupied by the Perrhsebi seems to 
have been situated chiefly ia the valley of the river 
Titaresius, now Saranta Poros, which descends 
partly from the Cambunian mountains, and also 
from Olympus. Around the upper part of the 
course pursued by this river lay a peculiar district, 
whose inhabitants were originally Paeonians, as we 
may conjecture from the name of Pelagimia Trip'>-5*'S^ 
lis, by which it was designated. (Strab. Epit. VII. 
p. 8S6.) It was called Tripolis doubtless from the 
circumstance of its containing three principal towDS : 
these, as Livy informs us^ were Azorus, Doliche, and 
Pythium. {XLII.S3.) The same historian elsewhere 
describes this canton under the name of Ager Tri- 
poliUnus. (XXXVI. 10.) It was connected with 
Macedonia by a narrow defile over the Cambunian Cambunius 
mountains. This pass appears to have been morenv^i^'" 
particularly distinguished by the name of Volustana,'^'' 
and in modem maps it is still marked under that of 
Volut*a. From Livy we learn, that king Perseus, 
proceeding from Elimea on the Haliacmon, pene- 
trated into Thessaly by the Cambunian mountains. 
(XLII. 53.) It appears also, that the Roman con- 
sul Hostilius invaded Macedonia in this direction ; 
hut the detail of his expedition is wanting in the 
Roman historian. (XLIV. 2.) In the following year 
it was strongly guarded by a Macedonian force; 
(Liv. ibid.) 

Azorus was probably situated in the north-westeni Aunit. 
part of the Perrhsebian district, as Strabo affirms 
that it was one hundred and twenty stadia frxim the 
town of Oxyneia in Eatisotis. (Epit. VII. p. 327.) 
We are informed by Diodorus Siculus that this town 
was besi^ed by Polysperchon, one of Alexander's 
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generds, who favoured the cause of djmpias agUDst 
Caasander ; but, on hearing of the latter's success 
he retired into .£tolia. Id most of the MSB. of 
Diodraroa the name is written Xaf/a, but in one it 
wai found by Wesseling to be 'M'^eft from whoice 
he randnded, with great probability, that the true 
reading waa 'Afi^o. (Diod. 6ic. XVIII. p. 699.) Po- 
lybius writes it Aioriua. (Fragm. XXVIII. 11. C« 
Liv. XLII. 53. XLIV. 2.) Stephanus Byz. says it 
wai also called AztHcia. (v. 'A^*pet.) Its remaina 
must be looked for near the foot of mount Folmtza. 

Dohche was probably situated to the south-east, 
as the consul Q. Marcius PhiUf^nia encamped be- 
tween these towns when on the ptunt of inraduig 
Macedonia. Here that general received a deputa- 
tion from the Achfean league, at the head of which 
was Folybius, who accompanied the Roman iegianB 
in their ainguhr and perilous march tbroi^ the 
defiles of Olympus into Fieria. (Fcdyb. Exoeipt. 
XXVIII. 11. LiT. XLII. 58. XLIV. 2.) 

Fythinm, the last of the cities of Felagonia Tri- 
polig, was more to the north-east, and nearer the 
base of mount Olympus. It commanded an im- 
portant defile leading from Thessaly into Macedo- 
nia throi^h P^rrbsebia, (liv. XLIV. 3. Hut. Vit. 
P. .£mil.) and deserving of notice, in an hisborical 
point of view, fkvm the circumstance of various armieB 
having marched through it in ancient times. 

Xerxes is said by Herodotus to have crossed over 
mount Olympus from Upper Macedonia into the 
country of the Perrhsebi ; but he himself remained 
in Pieria, whilst the third part of his forces pre- 
pared the road for the passage of the whole army 
into Perrheebia. (VII. 18S.) To yap ^ olpte to Motet' 
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ivtucev (Kttpe t^f a^pcmijt rpimifuftft on Tovn) it^nf 
mraira 17 iTTptn-^ €( Tlfppat^ovf. 

Thucydides reports, that Brasidas, having tra- 
versed Thessaly, passed through Perrhaebia, .and, 
crossing the mountains, arrived at Dium under 
Olympus. (IV. 78.) Agesilaus, on his return from 
Asia Minor, is said to have entered Thessaly, on 
the side of Macedonia, by the same pass which 
Xerxes bad foUowed. (Diod. Sc. XIV. 44l.) Cas- 
sauder invaded Macedonia, according to that histo- 
rian, by the Perrhsebian defiles. (XVIII. 690.) In 
the war with Antiochus, Appius Claudius, a Roman 
ofiScer, is represented as pursuing the same route 
over this mountain in marching from Macedonia to 
the relief of Larissa. (Liv. XXXVI. 10.) 

It was also by this road that Paulus ^milius sent 
round a strong detachment, under the command of 
Naaca, guided by two Feirhsebian merchants ; which 
compelled Perseus and the Macedonian army to fall 
back from the Empeus, and thus gave the Roman 
consul an opportunity of attacking them near Pydna. 
(Liv. XLIV. 85.) The description of this import- 
ant movement is wanting in our MSS. of Livy, as 
it is only implied in the passage referred to, and in 
the harangue pronounced by the general at the close 
of the 39th chapter. Plutarch, however, in his Life of 
Paulus ^milius, (p. 479.) enables us to fill up this 
deficiency, as he there expressly states, that the de- 
file by which the Roman consul succeeded in turn- 
ing the position of the enemy was near Pythium 
and Petra in PerrhselHa. He further informs us, 
that the former place took its name from a temple 
of Apollo, erected on one of the summits of Olym- 
pus ; and quotes an epigram of Xenagoras, a Greek 
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mathematician, who had measured the height of 
Olympus in this part : 

OuXuftnu Xftfvf^f fari tloitau 'AWXAonVf 
'Ifpov, wiioi S^ii (*fO{ T^y uaimt ET i|urfifi^) 

H\iSptBf rn-peniSm ^fl9'^fuvel' /xiytftt' 

The temple of ApoUo here alluded to seems to have 
been held in great veneration, as games were cde- 
brated there in honour of the deity, (Steph. Byz. v. 
YlvOity,) and the road which led to it through Thes- 
iapythia. saly received the name of Via Pythia. (.Slian. Var. 
Hist.) It appears by a passage which Steph. Byz. 
quotes (v. BoAAa) irom the historian Theagenes, that 
Pythium received at some time or other an increase 
of population from the neighbouring city of Valla in 
Macedonia. The shrine of Apollo may have given 
place to a chapel erected, as Pouqueville informs us, 
by St. Denis, in 1100, on the highest summit of 
Olympus, and dedicated to the prophet EliasP. The 
defile of Pythium takes its present name from the 
river oiSaranta Porot, and is still much frequented 
by travellers proceeding to Larissa from the nortb- 
westem parts of Macedonia. Dr. Brown, who fol- 
lowed this route on his way to that town, thus de- 
scribes it : " Passing through the river Jenicora, we 
" came to 8artiit%a, a noted place, built partly upon 
" an hill, and partly in the plaine. The Christians 
" live most in the upper part, the Turks in the 
" lower. There is also a castle upon a very high 

>■ T. III. p. 69. Sestini as- Milan, with the epigraph HT- 
cribea to P^iuni a very rare eiATON. MoneU Vet. p. 38. 
ccaa in the imperial cabinet at c. I- 
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*' rock not fair from hence. We went through a 
" passage, cut through the rocks, like to a great 
" gate ; and a small river passing also through it, 
" which maketh a fast passe, and coromandeth the 
" passage of this country, which put me in mind (rf* 
" la ChiusB in the JuHan Alpes. We proceeded over 
" dangerous rocks, in narrow hanging ways, still on 
" horse-back, although we had little pleasure to look 
" down the prsedpices on one hand, and see the car- 
" kasses of horses in some places, which had fallen 
'* down and broke their necks. 'Afterwards we had 
" the mount Olympus on our left hand, till we came 
" to Alessone, a considerable place." 

We hare every reason for believing that the Sa- 
ranta Poros is the Titaresius of Homer, whidi was 
said to rise in mount Titarus, a branch of Olympus, Ham ti. 
and to fall into the Peneus a little above the vale of 
Tempe. The waters of the two rivers did not how-Timwu* 
ever mingle; as those of the Peneus were clear andi'^roMO. 
limpid, while those of the Titat«sius were impr^- 
nated with a thick unctuous substance, which floated 
like oil on the surface. (Strab. IX. p. 441.) Hence 
the fabulous account of its being a branch of the in- 
fernal Styx : 

or r' ^^' IfuprSv Tn-o^iav ify MfMrro, 
*0[ f if nqnti> *f>otu )uMd^^ Stof- 

'Ppxoo ydp 6f iwD Srvyif uSarif iflritr ifap^. 

il. b. rsi. 

This passage has been thus imitated by Luotn, VI. 
375. 

Solus in alteriuB nomen cum venerit unds, 
Defendit Titareeos aquas, lapsuaque supeme 
VOL. I. B b 
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GuTgite Penei pro ucos utitur arris. 
Hunc fams est Stygiis manare paludibtu amnem ; 
£t capitis memorein, fluvii contagia vilis 
Nolle pad, Bupenimque nbi servaie ttmorem. 

The Titaredus river was sometimes called Eurotas* 
as Strabo reports, (Epit. VII. p. 829-) as well as the 
author of the Sibjlline venes. (III. p. 227.) 
Ti Tfhtf «5 nx*^a»M 'Ptq rhu 8i<i yitwautA* 
^m&mnfi ■nfttiaaf Sin pin uy^ Hi>Mt» 
EiipMTou wvntfulo, xol ttf oAce fMiJMTg uScop 
* \f^Liyai ni|Mt^ xai fuy 'S.ruytn koMsuo'i*. 

(Cf. Eur. Androm. v. 802. et not. Eustath. ad D. B. 
751.) Pliny gives it the name of Orcus. (IV. 8. 
Cf. Pausan. Arcad. c. 18.) 

ApoUonius applies the epithet of Titaresian to 
Mopsua, the augur who accompanied the Aigooauts. 
(I. 65.) 

*HAvt( S" oS M^f Tir«f>v«'w;, Sv «^i vcmnr 

We must now inquire into the situation of the 

different towns, a^Mrentlj placed b^ Homer on the 

tiver we have just noticed, and attributed hj him 

Cfphiu to the Perrfaaebt The first is Cyphus^ which is said 

MBM^ to have furnished twenty-two ships for the sa^e oi 

Troy, under the direction of Ouneus : 

Tointitt V tx Ko^ rfft Sun xol i&M-i vq«(' 

II. B. 748. 
According to Strabo there was a town as well as 
a mountain of this name in Perrhsebia, near the 
Bodons Tel base of Olym^us. (IX. p. 441. and 44SL) Dodona, 
u which follows in the next line of the poet, 

seems to have given rise to much controversy among 
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the scholiasts and commentators of antiquity, from 
the uncertainty whether Homer there referred to 
the celebrated Dodona of Epirus, or intended to sig- 
nify the existence of another place of the same name 
in the north of Tliessaly. Stephanus Byz. (v. Aw- 
imnj) enters iiilly into the discussion, and quotes pas- 
sages irom several writers on the antiquities of Thes- 
saly, who all acknowledged a city named Dodona, 
or Bodona, in that country ; whence the opinion has 
been entertained that the oracle of Jujater was after- 
wards transferred to Epirus. Strabo seems to adopt 
this notion, and affirms in one place, that the Thes- 
salian Dodona was dtuated near the Titaresius. (IX4 
p. 441.) Elsewhere, however, he leads us to sup- 
pose that it stood near Scotussa, at the foot of mount 
Ossa. (IX. p. 441.) 

Polypoetes, son of Pirithous, led to battle the war- 
riors of five other Perrhsebian cities : 

'O^y, 'HA^onii' Tf, vikir t' 'OAowawa Xivxjy 

Tfiiv air ifytfMittiM fMVHTifXffU; neXinrafrqt, 

Tie; HitpiiioK, tJv iSarara; rtxtra ZtCj. II. B. 788. 

Of these, Argissa, in Strabo's time, had changed itsArgiiim. 
name to Argusa, and, according to that get^apher, 
was near the Peneus. Modem maps lay down a 
small place of this name not far flvm Larissa, on 
the left bank of the Peneus. (Strab. IX. p. 440. 
Steph. Byz. v. ''Apywpa.) 

Oyrtooe, or Gyrton, was situated not far fiKHnOrnon. 
the junction of the Peneus and Titaresius. Many 
commentators hare imagined that this dty was for- 
merly named Phl^iye, and that Homer alluded to 
Sb2 
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it when speaking of the wars of the Ephjri and 
Phlegyae : 

T(u fti» if *■ @^xi)( 'E^u^ou; jiirra im^viviiif, 
'Hi fura 4>Xtyva( fMy«Xqrop«(. II. N. 301> 

(Strab. IX. p. 442. Stepb. fiyz. v. Tifrm et "E^vyNx.) 
It is turned an opulent city by Apollonius : 

*tlXtiSt E* a^Mi^v nfnKtKoa VvfroKia K^mvm; 

KwvifEiif — Akgon. I. 57. 

The Oyrtonians favoured the Atheniiuis during 
the Peloponnesian war. (Thuc. II. S2.) In the Ma- 
cedonian wars frequent mention Is made of their 
town. (Liv. XXXVI. 10. XLII. 54. Polyb. XVIII. 
5, 2. Plin. IV. 8.1) 

Orthe, which follows next, was said to have be- 
come the citadel of Phalanna, a city which is not 
mentioned by Homer. (Strab. IX. p. 440.) Eustathiua 
affirms that it was also called Corses. (Ad II. B. 
739. Plin. IV. 9.) 

Phalanna, as we learn from Strabo, was a Per- 
rhaebian town, seated on the Peneus near Tempe. 
(IX. p. 440.) Hecataeus, who is quoted by Stq)ha- 
nus Byz., named it Hippia. (v. ^oXawo.) Ephorus 
called it Fbalannus. (Cf. Lycophr. v. 903.) It ap- 
pears from Livy, that Phalanna was further north 
than Gyrton, since Perseus is described (XLIJ. 54.) 
as arriving there one day prior to his reaching the 
latter town, after his descent from the Cambuqian 
mountains and Pelagonia TripoUs. In the 65th 
chapter of the same book we have an account of a 
sharp action which took place between the Macedo- 
nian troops and the RcHnans in the Phalannaean ter- 

1 The coins of Gyrton have rTPTONinN. Sestini Monet.' 
for their eplgniph TTPT. and p. 40. c. 2. 
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ritorj. (Plinl IV. 90 It is probable that the ruins 
noticed by several travellers near Tomovo, north of 
Larissa, are those of Phalanna'. 

Elone, which afterwards changed its name to Li-Eione, 
mone, is stated by Strabo to have been in ruins inl^moiie. 
his time ; he sajs it stood at the foot of Olympus, 
and not far from the Eurotas or 'Htaresius. (IX. 
p. 440. Steph. Byz. v. 'Hx*«).) 

Oloossoon is said to have obtained the epithet oioouooo. 
which Homer applies to it from the whiteness of its 
soil. (Strab. IX. p. 440.) 

LrcoFHB. 906. 

(Steph. Byz. v. 'Ok<n)<T<Tm.) In Procopius we find the 
name of this place corrupted to Lossonus. (De Mdjf. 
IV. 14.) It is still a town of some importance, and 
possesses an archiepiscopal see. The Greeks of the 
present day call it ^lassona*. It is situated about 
thirty miles from the Peneus, on the road leading 
by the defile of Sarvitxa into Macedonia. ' 

Several other Perrhsebian towns of less note are 
mentioned by Livy in the course of the Macedonian- 
wars. Cyretise, captured and plundered by the jEto-cyreU«. 
lians, (Liv. XXXI. 41.) occufned by Antiochus, but 
recovered by Philip, (XXXVI. 10. and 13.) again 
taken by Perseus, (XLII. 68.) is probably Tckerit' 
ehani, on the Saranta Poros, a little below Alas~ 
gona. Mallea seems to have been in the same vi- HaUm. 
dnity; for it is always mentioned in conjunction with 

' Dodwell's TniveU, t. II. Vet. p. 41. c. 1. 
p. 1 04. Pouqueville, t. ITI. p. ' Melet. Geogr. t. II. p. 449.' 

264. Sestini notices ft rare sil- Brown's Travels, b. 2. c. 16. 
ver com of Phalanna, with the Pouquerille, t. III. p. 363. 
legend tAAANNAION. Monet. 

BbS 
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the town last noticed. HaviDg been seized by Phi- 
lip in the war with Antiochus, it was daimed firmn 
that sovereign by the Peirhebi. (Liv. XXXIX. 25.) 
Mallea, according to ApoUodorus, was the spot to 
which Chiron the centaur retired after being driren 
from mount Pelion. (Biblioth. II. 5, 4.) 

Eridoum. Ericinum, claimed also by the PerrhaeU, (LIt. loc. 
cit.) seems to have been situated near the borders f^ 

Myi-. Hestiaeotis. (LiT.XXXVI.13.) Mylae, another strong 
town in this district, was taken by assault, after con- 
siderable resistance, by Perseus. (Li T'.XLII.d4.Steph. 

Pkridum. Byz.v.MvAo/.) Phricium was occupied by the RcuDan 
praetor M. Boebius in the war with Antiochus ; (lar. 

pbmnu. XXXVI. 13.) as were also Phsestus and Phadutn. 
(Liv. loc. cit.) The latter seems to have been a place 
of some importance, as it is noticed by Thucydides in 
his narrative of the expedition undertaken by Brasi- 
das. (IV. 78.) It appears that the Laoedaemonian 
general proceeded from Pharsalus to Phacium, and. 
thence reached the FerriiKbian defiles. His object 
doubtless was to avoid Larissa, where his passage 
would have been opposed. Phacium lay probably 
near the Peneus, west of Larissa, and commanded 
the entrance into Perrbaebia in that direction. The 
position here asngned to this ancient town agrees 
perfectly with tbe site of CoutMckero, on the \f& 
bank of the Peneus, from whence a road leads by 
Aleuaona into Macedonia, as Fouqueville informs 
us ; who also noticed there the ruins of an acropcdis, 
and further observes, that it might be made a mili- 
tary position of great importance'. Phacium is pro- 
bably the towD which Polybius calls Phacus. (Ex- 

' T. III. p. 354. ■ 
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cerpt. XXXI. a«. Cf. Liv. XXXII. 13. Stcph. Byz. 

We must now return towards Olympas, and the 
junction of the Thareaua and Peneus, in order to 
describe what remainB of Perrhi^na in that direc- 
tim. The Peneus, after receiring the waters of the 
former rirer, soon enters a narrow valley, enclosed 
on each side by lofty and perpendicutar heights. 
This is the celebrated Tempe, so often sung by the 
ancient poets, whose descriptions of it, however, hare 
given a character to the spot which is scarcely re- 
coDcilahle with the accounts of modem travdlers : 
ConfestiiD Peneos adest viridantia Tempe ; 
Tempe, qiue sylvee cingunt aupeiincumbmtes. 

Catull. Cash. LXIII. 
*H neirA IlqvncD »tO>tl Tiima,% »»tA TltiOm; 

Tkkocs. IbIxi,. I. 67. 
Speluncse, vivique hicus ; at frigida Tempe, 
Mu^tusqiie bourn, mdleaque sub arbcH*e somni — 

Geobg. II. 469. 
Est nemus Htnuonue, prserupta quod undique claudit 
Sitva, vocant Tempe. Per qus Peneus, ab imo 
Effusus Kudo, spumons volvitur undis : 
Dejectuque gravi tenues agitantia fumos 
Nulnla conduut, summasque aspergiDe ^vas 
Impluit, et Bonitu plus quam vidna fatigat. 
Hkc doiDUs, bnc aedea, hsec aunt penetralia magni 
Amnis : in hoc rendens facto de cautibus antro, 
Uodis jura dabat, Nymidusque ctdentibus undai. 

Ovid. Mbtam. 1. 568. 

4>eii|0f, <rf ftir xa) tUtxtof iwi Tngiyfmi ?Jj'' atfSn, 
Tlnmiy- Hou. Hyhn. MtKoa. in Apoll. 

" Accordiog to SeatiDi, the legend *A. and MKUTON. 
ccMns of Fbadinn ex^ilrit the Monet. VeL p.41.c. 1. 
Bb4 
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PliD7 says, "Ante cunctos claritate Peneus, ortus 
" juxta Gotnphos : interque Ossatn et Olympum ne- 
" morosa conralle defluens quingeDtU stadiis, dimi- 
" dio ejus spatii aavigabilis. Id eo cursu Tempe 
" vocantur quinque millia passuum loDgitudine et 
" fenne sesquijugeri latitudine, ultra visum homiois 
" attollentibus se dextera Iseraque leniter convexis 
" jug^. Intus sua luce viridante allalntur Peneus, 
" viridis calculo, amsenus circa ripas gramine, cano- 
" ru8 avium conceotu." (IV. 8.) 

But ^ian surpasses all other andent writers in 
the glowing aod animated account of the beauties 
he ascribes to this favoured retreat; aod I regret 
that the length of the passage precludes me from 
laying it before the reader, who will find it in his 
Various Histories, III. 1. It must be confessed, 
however, that the account of this writer savours 
more of imagination than reality. 

Livj's description more nearly accords with the 
truth. " Tempe/' says that historian, " is a defile 
" of difficult access, even though not guarded by an 
" enemy ; for, besides the narrowness of the pass 
" for five miles, where there is scarcely room for a 
" beast of burden, the rocks on both sides are so 
" perpendicular as to cause giddiness both in the 
" mind and eyes of those who look down the preci- 
" pice.- Their terror is also increased by the depth 
" and roar of the Peneus rushing through the midst 
"ofthegOT^.''(XLIV. 6.) 

Let us now see what account modem travellers 
have ^ven of this cdebrated spot. 

" The vale of Tempe," says Mr. Hawkins^, " is 

' Walpole's Collect. toI. I. p. S 1 7. 
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" generally kDOwn in Thessaly by the name of Bo- 
" goM. In the middle ages it was called Lyco- 
" stomo. The Turkish word Boga%, which signi- 
" fies a pass or strait, ia limited to that part of the 
" course of the Peneus where the vale is reduced to 
"very narrow dimensions. .This part answers to 
** our idea of a rocky dell, and is in length about 
" two miles. The breadth of the Peneus is gene- 
" rally about fifty yards. Tlie road through the 
" Boffoz is chiefly the work of art, nature having 
" left only sufficient room for the channel of the' 
*• river. This scenery, of which every reader of 
" classical literature hasformed so lively a picture 
** in his unagination, consists of a dell or deep glen, 
" the opponte sides of which rise very steeply from' 
" the bed of the river. The towering height of 
" these rocky and well-wooded accHvities above the 
** spectator, the contrast of lines exhibited by their 
" folding successively over one another, and the 
" winding of the Peneus between them, produce a 
" very striking effect." The same judicious observer 
adds a little further, " that the scenery itself by no 
" means corresponds with the idea which has been 
" generally conceived of it ; and the eloquence of 
** M^&n has given rise to expectations which the 
" traveller will not find realized. In the fine de- 
" scription which that writer has given us of Tempe, 
" he seems to have failed chiefly in the general cha- 
" racter of its scenery, which is distinguished by an 
" air of savage grandeur, rather than by its beauty 
" and amenity ; the aspect of the whole defile im- 
" pressing' the spectator with a sense of danger and , 
" difficulty, not of security and indulgence." 

It may be doubted, however, whether we should 
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not consider the rate of Tempe as disdnct from the 
narrow defile which the Peneus traverses between 
mouot Olj^mpus and mount Ossa, near its entrance 
into the sea. Dr. Clarke, who examined this pass 
with great attention, is inclined to make no distinc- 
tion between the valley uid the defile or gorged 
But Professor Palmer of Camhru^ entertained a 
different opinion, which was grounded on the foU 
lowing obserrations : " After riding neuij an hour 
" dose to the bay in which the Peneus diadiarges 
"itself, we turned," says this traveller, "aouth, 
** through a delightful plain, which after a quarter 
" of an hour brought us to an opening between Ossa 
" and Olympus ; the entrance to a vale, which, in 
" situation, extent, ^d beauty, amply satisfies what- 
" ever the poets have said of Tempe. The country 
" being sereae, we were able to view the scene from 
" various situationB. The beat view is from a small 
" hill, about one mile south frmh the chasm. Look- 
" ii^ east, you have then Osaa on your right hand : 
" on your left, a cirding ridge of Olympus, clothed 
" with wood and rich herbage, terminates in several 
" elevations, which diminish as they approadi the 
" opening before mentioned. In the frt)nt is the 
" vale, intersected by the Peneus, and adorned with 
" a profusion (£ beauties, so conceetrated as to pre- 
" sent under one view a scene of incomparable 
*' efiect. The length of the vale, measured frtun tiie 
" station to the openiog by which we entered, I 
" estimate at three miles ; its greatest breadth at 
" two miles and a half'." 

It appears to have hem a generally received no- 

y TniTela, p. 2. b. 3. p. 273. Clarke's Tra?elB, p. II. a. 3. 
> WalpcJe'a MS. Jounul. p. 274. 
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tioQ among the ancients, that the goi^ cf Tempe 
was caused b^- some great conruldon in nature,' 
which bursting asunder the great mountaiQ4Mrrier, 
t^ which the waters of Thessaly -were pent op, af- 
forded them an egress to the sea ; and Herodotus, 
in describing the visit which Xerxes made to this 
remarkable spot, plainly expresses his belief' in the 
truth of this account. {VII. 182.) 

On the approach of the Persian army, the Greeks 
had intended defending Tempe with a force of ten 
tfaousand men; but being- apprised by Alexander 
prince of Macedon that there was another passage, 
leading from Upper Macedonia into Thessaly, by 
which the enemy could turn their position, th^ 
withdrew to Thermopyls. (Herod. VH. 173.) The 
road which now exists in this defile appears, from an 
inscription discovered by Dr. Clarke', to have been 
constructed by L. Cassius Longinus, proconsul of 
Thessaly, and a general in the service of Ciesar. 
(Bell. Civ. III. 34.) It is evident that at the time 
of the Macedonian war the road was carried along 
the heights, on the left bank of the Peneus. This 
is clear from Livy's description already quoted, and 
frt>m what he fiirther adds: "This important pass," 
says the historian, "was guarded by four different 
" fortresses. The first was Gonnus, placed at the 
*• very entrance of the defile. The next Condylon, 
" which was deemed impr^^able. The third, named 
** Charax, stood near the town of Lapatbus. The 
" fourtb was in the midst d the route, where the 
" goi^ is narrowest, and could easily be defended 
" by ten armed men." These strong posts were un- 

■ Travels, p. II. a. 3. p. 273. 
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accountably abandoned by Perseus, after the Romans 
had penetrated into Pieria by a pass in the chain of 
Olympus. (Liv. XLIV. 6.) 
*^^ . The town of Gonnus, or Gonni, was of consider- 
able aotiqutty and importance. Herodotus* speak- 
ing of the Persian army's march under Xerxes, says 
they crossed over from Upper Macedonia into the 
country of the PerrhaeM by the city of Gonnus ; and 
this passage I have applied to the defile which led 
by Pjrthium into the valley of the Titaresius. I 
have been led to fonn this opinion by the mentioa 
of Upper Macedonia; for, had the historian meant 
to assert that the Persian army traversed the lower 
provinces of Macedonia on their way from Heria to 
Thessaly, he never would have used the expression 
alluded to. According to his account, it is evident 
the army of Xerxes marched from Therme by Be- 
roea, and the upper valley of the Haliacmon, to the 
mountains of Pythium. from whence they descended 
into the valley of the Titaresius, near Gonnus. (VII. 
128.173. CfLivy.XXXVI.lO.) The road by Tempe 
is distinctly termed the pass leading from Lower 
Macedonia into Thessaly along the river Peoeus. 
VII. 1780 Livy informs us that Gonni was twenty- 
miles firom Larissa, and dose to the entrance of the 
gorge of Tempe. (XXXVI. 10.) Philip retired thi- 
ther immediately after his defeat at Cynoscefrfiabe. 
(XXXIII. 10. Polyb. Excerpt. XVIII. 10, 2.) It 
was strongly fortified by Perseus in his first cam- 
paign against the Romans, who made no attempt to 
render themselves masters of this key of Macedonia. 
(Liv. XLII. 54. 67.) Antigonus, sumamed Gonatas, 
was probably bom here, as 8teph. Byz. gives it as 
the ethnic derivative of Gonni. The Scholiast of 
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Lycophron, in commenting on a passage of the poet 
where this town is alluded to, (v. 904.) 

Ml) Tl$pf»10iitiiii 

Ti*w, ^aiitaiiv t i^ '0\air<r6iice¥ yvctf, 
sajs it was also called Gonussa. (Cf. Steph. fiyz. v. 
Vtvovtrira.) Mr. Hawkios, in the paper communicated 
to Mr. Walpole, from which I have made a consider- 
able extract on the subject of Tempe, is inclined to 
place Gonni on the right bank of the Penens. But 
I cannot concur in this opinion ; for if it had stood 
on that side of the river, the Persian army could not 
have passed near it, as Herodotus relates. It is plain 
also from Ljvy's account, that Gonnus, as well as the 
forts near it, were all on the north or Olympian side 
of the river ; hut from the road being carried at pre- 
sent on the southern bank, no opportunity is afforded 
to travellers for exploring the sites of these ancient 
places of defence. 

. Condylon, or, as it is elsewhere called, Gonnocon-aonnoomi. 
dylon, was dcmbtless situated in the defile above (^^uT* 
Gonnus. It had been also named Olympias by Phi- ""' 
lip, probably on account of its position on some ac- 
clivity belonging to Olympus. It was daimed by 
the Perrhiebi, together with some other fortresses, 
b^ore a commission appointed by the Roman senate. 
(Liv. XXXIX. 3.5.) Beyond was Charax, which, aschHw. 
Livy informs us, was situated near Lapathus. TheL«p«tiina 
mention of the latter place naturally leads us to re- 
mark upon another passage of Livy in which it oc- 
curs, and from which we may derive considerable 
information respecting the whole of this mountainous 
. tract of Thessaly, at present so little known. 

In the last Macedonian war, the Roman consul 
Q. Marcius Philippus formed the design of penetrat- 
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ing fiom Tbessaly into the memy's territoij b)r one 
of the many passes which then afforded commtmica- 
tion between the two countries. After encounter- 
ing many obstacles, he at length succeeded in cany- 
ing over his whole army, by an unfrequented defile 
in mount Olympus, into Fieria, where the Macedo- 
nian Soeces were then encamped. Pt^bius af^ears 
to have been an eyewitness of this interestii^ expe- 
dition ; end it is no draibt from his account that 
Livy has formed his own narratife of t^ese trans- 
actions. (Polyb. Excerpt XVIII. 11, 1.) 

The' Roman army was quartered in Pelagonia 
Tripolis, between Azorus and Dolicbe; whence it 
might attempt to penetrate into Macedonia hy the 
three different passes of Volustana, Pythium, and 
Uie lake Ascurisi These were all, howeTer, strongly 
guarded by the enemy, who had foreseen the pro- 
jects of their opponents. After some consultation, 
the BoBMn genoal detooDined to make the attempt 
by the last mentumed route. This d^e was occu- 
pied by a- strong Macedoniaa corps, stationed at Le- 
pathusi and near the ^ot called Octidof^His ; which 
it became necessary to deftat, before a passage ooold 
be obtained. After a painfid and Idwraous march of 
fifteen miles, a detadnaeat of the KtHnan army 
reached the tower named Eudieru'*, beyond the lake 
Ascuris ; and on the following day advanced to an 
eminence, distant . about a mile from the enony's 
station. This elevation commanded a complete view 
aC Qtar position, and moreover the whole of the 
Pierian coast from I%ila to Diuiai ; from which de- 
scription it is plain that they must have attained tn 

» ProUblj Eudienim, (BOif^.) 
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one of the hi^est passes in mount CHTmpus. To 
this point the consul soon after brought up the 
whole o£ his forces, and, after allowing them one 
day's repose, marched to attack the enemy. After 
a severe conflict, the Romans being unable to dis- 
lodge the Macedonian troops from the defile, no 
other resource presented itself to the consul than to 
attempt a passage by some unfrequented path in 
another direction. Tliis plan was accordingly car- 
ried into execution, though it was attended with in- 
credible fatigue and labour, more especially in con- 
Teying the elephants down the preci|Htous dechvi- 
ties of Olympus. On the third day Ike whole army 
debouched in the plains of Pieria, between- Hera« 
cleum and Libetfarum. (Liv. XLIV. 9. ei seq.) It 
is evident that our knowledge of the country and 
places described in the above narratiTe of l4ie Ro- 
man historian depends entirely on ascertoimng the 
situation of the lake Ascuris, since that must always 
remain the same. But as no traveller appears to 
have explored these elevated redoes, we have not any 
precise informadon <m this subject. On ref^ring; 
however, to Fouqueville's account of the Olympian 
district, it will be seen he had heard of a lake named 
Mauro Umni, situated among the mountains above 
the village <^ Crania'', which can be n» other than 
the Ascuris, especially as there is a road laid down 
in Pouqueville's Map whidi passes close to the lake^ 
and traverses the chain of Olympus, agreeably to 
the description of Livy. 

= T. III. p. S74. Fouqoe- sents the ancieDt Cr»)noii ; it 

TiUe eiTODeously places the lake is more prob^ly Oonnus : Bod 

Ascuris near Gomphi, (p. 340.) the legend on the (»jn» to 

Aod he is equally incorrect in which be refers should be read 

■U|^)osing thM Ovinia repre- FONN. not KPNN. p. 374. 
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" At the present day," says Mr. Hawkiiis, " tzs- 
" vellers, instead of passing through Tempe, not un- 
" frequently take the road over the mountains to 
" the north of that pass, which leads through the 
" populous Greek town of Raptiani^." Fouquerille 
writes it Arapcham'. 

Elatia, occupied by Perseus in his first campaign 
against the Romans, was near Gonnus, but bi^ier 
up the Peneus. (Liv. XLII. 54. Cf. Steph. Byz. t. 
'EXotejo.) It is doubtless the Iletia of Pliny» (IV. 8.) 
and the Iletium of Ptolemy', (p. S4.) 

On the opposite side of the river probaUy stood 
Mopsium, noticed by Strabo, IX. p. 441. Cf. St^)fa. 
Byz. V. Mei|'(w. Livy speaks of it as an eminence 
situated midway between Larissa and Tempe, near 
which a severe slcinnish took place between the 
troops of Perseus and the Romans. (XLII. 61. and 
67>^) Mopsium was apparently on the hill near the 
village of Eremo, where sir W. Gell observed some 
vestiges of a fortress'*. Near this place is an exten- 
sive marsh, caused by the overflowing of the Pe- 
peus*, which no doubt answers to the Palus Nesonis 
of Strabo, (IX. p. 430. 440.) but the ge<^ra]^er is 
evidently in error when he asserts that this marsh 
is taoite extensive than the lake Boebeis. It aj^iears, 
however, that the two were often confounded toge- 
ther: (Schol. Find. Pyth. III. 59. et SchcO. Eur. Al. 
cest. T. 593.) Stephanus Byz. speaks of a town 

<" In Mr. W»lpole'» Collect net. Vet p. 40. c. 2. 

p. 524. E lu coini prove it to Euive 

■ T. III. p. 374. be«n k citj ; the ^graph is 

' According to Sestini there M04'lEnN. Seadni, p. 41. c ]. 

u a coin of this ancient dtr ** Itinenry of Greece^ p. 2^. 

withthe fegend EAATEIA. which ' Id. p. 283. 
1 be unique. Mo- 
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called NessoD, which he places in Thessaly. (r. Neo--NeMoii. 

ow.) 

Lariasa, which still retains its name and position, Urin>. 
was one of the most ancient and flourishing towns 
of Tfaessalj, though it is not mentioned hj Homer, 
unless indeed the Ai^^ Pelasgicum of that poet uAi^Fc. 
to be identified with it, (II. B. 681.) and this notion 
would not be entirely groundless, if, as Strabo in- 
forms us, there was once a city named Ai^^ close 
to Larissa. (IX. p. 440.) The same geographer has 
enumerated all the ancient towns of the Jatter name ; 
and we may collect from his researches that it was 
peculiar to the Pelasgi, since all the countries in 
which it was found had been at different periods 
occupied by that people. (Cf. Dion. Hal. I. SI.) 
Steph. Bjz. aajB that Larissa of Thessaly, situated 
on the Feneus, owed its origin to Acrisius. (Cf. 
Schol. Apoll. Rhod. Pausan. Corinth, c. 16.) This 
town was placed in that most fertile part of the 
province which had formerly been occupied by the 
Ferrhebi, who were partly expelled by the Laris- 
s^ans, while the remainder were kept in close sub- 
jection, and rendered tributary. This state of things 
is said by Strabo to have continued till the time of 
Philip, who seems to hare taken the government cf 
Thessaly into his own hands. (IX. p. 440.) Accord- 
ing to Aristotle the constitution of this city was de- 
mocratical. Its magistrates were elected by the 
people, and considered themselves as dependent on 
their favour. (Aristot. de Rep. V. 6.) This fact wiU 
account for the support which the Athenians derived 
irom the republic of Larissa during the Peloponne- 
sian war. (Thuc. JI. 32.) The Aleuadae, mentioned 
by Herodotus as princes of Thessaly at the time of 

TOL. I. c c 
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the Persian invasioa, were natives of thia city. (He- 
rod. IX. 58.) 

Larissa was occupied hy the Romans soon after 
the battle of Cynoscephalae, Philip having abandoned 
the place, and destroyed all the royal papers which 
were kept there. (Polyb. XVIII. 16.) 

Larissa was attacked by Antiochus in the first 
war he waged against the Romans ; but the si^^ 
was raised on the approach of some troops de- 
spatched by the latter for the relief of the place. 
(Liv. XXXVI. 10. Cf. XXVI. 8. XLII. 38.) Dio- 
dorus informs us that its citadel was a place of great 
strength. (XV. 61. XVI. 14.) Though the tenitofy 
of this city was extremely rich and fertile, it waa 
subject to great losses, caused by the inundatioDs of 
the PeneuB. (Strab. IX. p. 44rO. Cf. Theophr. Cans. 
PI. V. 20. Plin. IV. 8. Hierocl. Synecdem. p. 642.) 
Dr. Clarke states that be could discover no ruins at 
Larissa ; but that the inhabitants give the name c^ 
Old Larissa to a Palseo-Castro, which is situated 
upon some very high rocks, at four hours distance 
towards the east''. I>r. Holland and Mr. Dodwell 
are however of opinion that the modern Larissa 
stands upon the remains of the ancient city'. 

About three miles from Larissa, and on the Pe- 
neus, was Tripolis Scea, which was occupied by Li- 
dnius Crassus, the Roman consul, in the war against 
Perseus. (Liv. XLII. 54.) 

Atrax, an ancient colony of the Perrhaebi, was 
ten miles from Larissa, higher up the Peneus, and 
on the right bank of that river. It was successively 

^ Travels, p. II. p. 272. the coins of Larissa, which ex- 

' Holltmd's Travels, |). 390. ist in great numbera, see Ses- 
DodweU's Tour, p. lOlf. For tiiii,'p. 41. 
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defended by the Macedooians against T. Flamini- 
Dus. (LiT. XXXII. IS. Strab. IX. p. 488. and 441.) 
Et dicam, licet Atraciis conadat in oris, 
Et licet Elafi, ilia futura mea est. 

PaopEaT. Elec I. 8. 
(Plin. IV. 8. Steph. Byz. v. 'Arpa^ et 'At/mkm..) Dr. 
Clarke was led to imagine that this city stood at 
Ampelakiu, from the drcumstance of the green 
marble, known to the ancieats by the name of 
Atradum Marmor, being found there*"; but this 
supposition is erroneous, since it is evident from 
Liry that Atrax was to the west of Larissa, and 
only ten miles from that city, whereas AmpelaJtia 
is close to Tempe, and distant more than fifteen 
miles from Larissa. 

South-east of Atrax was Granon, one of the mostcmwa 
ancient and conaderable towns of this part of Thes-n^ "^ 
saly. It was supposed by most of the ancient com- 
mentators of Homer that the poet alludes to this 
city in his account of the wars of the Ephyri and 
Pbl^yae ; they affirmed, that by the former he 
meant to designate the Cranonians, while under the 
latter name he referred to the Gyrtonians : 
Ted ^v Sf ix Op^Viij 'Ei^vpWi fMra Scpp^tmcrdov, 
'Hi fi^ri 4\fyua( fuy>X^<f«{. It,. N. 801. 

Pindar likewise says, 

'Or' a^$l n>|v«Tw ykaxti- 

etr itpoxtiyrm iftay — FlKD. PYTH. X. 85. 

See also the Schdiast on this passage. (Strab. IX. 
p. 442. Steph. Byz. v. Kpamv\ The Scopadae were 

"■ In the coins of this city " Sesttni ntentions one coin 

the name is aonietiines written of thia dtj with the l^^end 
ATPATION. Se9tini,p.40. cl. KPANNOT. E«P. On anodier 

c c a 
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a distinguished family of Cranoti, as we learn from 
Herodotus, who mentions that Diactorides the Cra- 
nonian, and a member of this family, was one of the 
suitors wlio contended for the hand of the daugfat^ 
of aeisthenes of Sicyon, (Herod. VI. 127.) Theo- 
critus also speaks of the Scopadae in conjunctioo 
with Cranon. 

noXX«] Sf SxHraSaio-iv IXauiHJfinvt «orl ffcuovf 

Mofl» f sfHTiSfay Kpovnina* Muutrxof 

iDYt. XVI. 86. 
The Cranonians, according to Thucydides, &roured 
tlie Athenians in the Peloponnesian war. (II. S2.) 
Mention of their city occurs in lAvy, XXXVI. 14. 
and XLII. %S. CatuUus, 

Des^tur ScyroB : linquunt Phthiotica Tempe, 
Cranonisque domos, ac moenia Larissaea. 

Cakm. LXIII. 35. 
and Ptiny, IV. 9- Theophrastus speaks of a source 
near this place remarkable for the property of warm- 
ing wine when mixed with it, and which retained 
the heat thus communicated for two or three days. 
(Ap. Athen. 11. 16.) 

Strabo states that Cranon was distant one hun- 
dred stadia from Gyrton. (£pit. Vil. p. 830.) 
scotuMi. More to the east stood Scotussa, anoUi^ town of 
Thessaly, often noticed by ancient authors ; it does 
not appear, however, to have been known to Ho- 
mer. (Btrab. IX. p. 441.) We learn from Diodorus, 
that Alexander, tyrant of the neighbouring dty of 

equally rare it in KPANO, id KPANONION, and KPANNOT- 
ptimft)^^r ch&ractera. Tliose NION, are more c ~ 

with the epigraphs KPANNOv 40. c. 2. 
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Pherffi, bariog perfidiously and cruelly put to death 
aome deputies from Scotussa, subsequently made 
himself master of that town, and gave it up to plun- 
der. (Diod. Sic. 496.) Folydamas, whose extraor- 
dinary strength is remarked by various writers, was 
a native of tiiis place. (Diod. Sic. Fragm.) 

Philip of Macedon assembled bis army in its vi- 
cinity during the second Funic war. {Liv. XXVIII. 
5.) and it was afterwards occupied for a short time 
by Antiochus king of Syria. (XXXVI. 9. Cf. Polyb. 
X. 43. Steph. Byz. v. 2V«-<»«r<r«, Ptol. p. 84.) Ac- 
cording to some authors the Thessalian oracle of 
Dodona was in this district. (Strab. VII. p. SiQ.") 
The ruins of Scotussa are probably those which were 
observed by sir W. Oell near the village of Sarlikiv, 
Within its territory was the hill called Cynoscepha-Cnuao^ 
lee, rendered memorable by the victory gained there 
by the Roman consul T. Q. Flamininus over Philip 
of Macedon, 197 fi. C. (Strab. IX. p. 441. Liv. 
XXXIII. 6. Polyb. Fragm. XVIII. 8, 10.) Sir W. 
Gell, in describing the route between Larissa and 
■Veleatino, the ancient Pheree, observes, that Cyno- 
«oepfaalte was one of those hills which separate the 
plain of Larissa from that of Pharsalia^i. 

Melambium was another spot near Scotussa, Mel>m. 
named by Polybius and Livy in their narratives of ' 
the movements of the two armies prior to the battle 
of Cynoscephala. (Polyb. Excerpt. XVIII. 3, 6. Liv. 
XXXIII. 6.) 

The river Onchestus, on whose banks Philip isoncimtiu 
said to have encamped, (Liv. XXXIII. 6. Polyb. 

" The coins of Scotussa ei- p Idnerary, p. 284. 

bibit the seTend legends ZKO. ^ Itinerary, p. 266. Pouque- 

rKOTOT.IKOTOTXSAinN.Ses- TlUe, t. III. p.390. 
tini, p. 41.C.2. 
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XVIII. 3, 5. et Steph. Byz. v. 'Oyxn'^u) is proba- 
bly that which in modern maps of Greece is repre- 
sented as flowing from the vicinity of Pharsali to 
the lake Carlos under the name of Patrasti ; it 
passes close to the ruins of Scotussa. 

OnduMui The Onchestus is sometimes considered to be the 

Onocho- same river which Herodotus calls Onochonus. (VII. 
196. Cf. Phn. IV. 8.) but it appears from this his- 
torian, that the Onochonus, whose waters were 
drained by the army of Xerxes, falls into the Pe- 
neus, whereas the Onchestus was certainly near 
Scotussa. The Onochonus is probably the rirer of 
R^ani, which flowing into the marsh Nesonis, 
afterwards jdng the Peneus a little above the defiles 
of Tempei. 

SyeariiuD. North-east of Scotussa was a place called Sycu- 
rium by Livy. It was situated on Uie south^n 
slope of mount Ossa ; and seems to have been an 
excellent station for an army. Here Perseus esta- 
blished himself during his Thessalian campaign, 
whence it became the scene of frequent skirmishes 
between his troops and the Romans, of wliich one 
is more especially noticed that took place on the 

Caiiiuicu) hill Callinicus. (Liv. XII. 54.) 

Sycurium is perhaps Sartniki ', near the R^etnit 
or Onochonus. 

Dotium, which gave its name to the Dotius Cam- 
pus, mentioned by more than one writer as the first 
seal of the ^nianes, who are spoken of by Homer 
in conjunction with the Perrhaebi, 

IL. B. 76a 

' PouqiMvUle, t. UI. p. 385. ' Ibid. t. 111. p. 383. 
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is perhaps I^eehani, a small town od the northern 
shore of the lake Carlo*, the B«ebeis Palus of anti- 
quity*. Here is a considerable plain encircled by 
hills to the north, and terminated by the waters of 
the lake to the south, which corresponds with 
Strabo's description of the Dotius Campus. (IX. p. 
443.) 

Hou. Hymn, in ^scdl. 

Hesiod. Fragh. af. Stkab. IX. p. 44S. 
Lycophron speaks of the defiles of Sotium. (v. 
410.) 

See also several passages quoted from the Greek 
poets by Stephanus Byz. (t. Awtiov.) Plutarch cor- 
roborates the assertion . of Strabo ', that the Dotius 
Campus was the district first occupied by. the ^^oi. 
anes, and he further supplies a detailed account of 
tiie subsequent migrations of that Tbessalian tribe. 
(Quiest. Gnec. XIII. et XXV. t. VII. p. 178. et 
189.) 

The Lacus Bflebeis or Boebias, the roost extensive Boboi* 
in Thessaly, derived its name from the small townbu^iMoi. 
of Boebe, situated on its shores. 

* PouqueriUe, L III. p. 389. entirel; agree with the editor 

' The MSS. of Strabo gone- of the French Strabo in prefer- 

rally exhibit the reading 'AS»- ring the latter. 

fidfm itismd of Atmbw, but I 

c c 4 
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Ctt ii 4f^( hiiMna wop «1 BetfSqRd >Jl»-ni't 
Bol^n, xai T>Afufih "*) tuxrifiifigv 'IobXx^. 

II. B. 711. 

'Ear'iav oixfij wopti xaXAi*aair 

Boi^tAv Ai^rav. EuRiP. Alcest. 591. 

iwA 

napi BoijSiaEof 

PiND. Ptth. hi. 69. 
Mercurio et Sanctis fertur Boebei'dos undis 
Viigineum Brimo compoBuisse latus. 

Pbopbkt. II. 8, 11. 
Ire per OssKam rapidus Bcebeida sanguis. 

Lpcan. VII. 176. 

(Herod. VII. 129- Cf. Strab. IX. p. 436. Sctiiui. 

Ch. 612. Liv.XXXI. 41. Steph. Byz. v. BoiiSi,.) of 

which the ruins are laid down id the Chev. Lajne's 

map at Ha^ine, on the western bank of the lake 

oupbjtv- Carlfu ", the ancient Boebeis. The site of Glaphyrae, 

mentioned by Homer in conjunction with Boebe, is 

undetermined, but it waa probably also on the lake. 

ArnM- Strabo places in this vicinity a town named At- 

""""^ menium, the birthplace of Armenus* who aocranpa- 

□ied Jason to Colchis, and founded a colony in the 

country, to which he communicated the name of 

Armenia. (XI. p. 530.) 

Not far from the lake we must look for Cerciniuni, 
which was taken and burnt by the .£tolians in an 
irruption into Thessaly during the first Macedonian 
war; an event which spread terror and alarm 
among the inhabitants of the lake Bcebe. (Liv. 
XXXI. 41.) 

The last town to be noticed in Pelasgiotis is 
" Se« also DodtveU's Travels, t. II. p. 97. 
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Pherte, one of the most ancient and important cities 
of Thessalj, the capital of Admetus and Eumetus, 
as we learn from Homer in the passage alreadj 
quoted, and also in ApoUoniuB, 

O^ ^ipaif 'Aiftfinf ISpfivtffffn kta.aaan 

Mf/mf vt\ <mtf*\\t Sgios XoAxcnSov/sto. Argoh. I. 49. 

Tqv EuF^ig^af oxvii, 4>fp^f »i o'ikU vaW. Od. A. 798. 

Subsequently to the heroic age we find the Phe- 
neans assisting the Athenians in the Pelopomiesian 
war, at which time they probably enjoyed a repub- 
lican form of govemmeut. (Thuc. 11. S3.) Some 
years after, Jason, a naUve of Pherffi, having 
raised himself to the head of affairs by bis talents 
and ability, became master, not only of his own city, 
but of nearly the whole of Tbessaly, and, having 
caused himself to be proclaimed generalisdmo of its 
forces^ formed the most ambitious projects for ex- 
tending his influence and aggrandizing his power. 
These were however frustrated by his sudden death, 
which occurred by assassination, whilst celebrating 
some public games at Fhers, in the third year of 
the 102d Olympiad. (Xen. Hell. VI. 1. et 4. Diod. 
Sic. XV. 438. et seq.) The independence of Pherse 
was not, however, secured by this event, as Jason 
was succeeded by his brothers Polydorus and Poly- 
phron. The former of these died soon after; not 
without some suspicion attaching to Poljrphron, who 
now became the sovereign of Pherse ; but after the 
lapse of a year he in his turn was put to death by 
Alexander, who continued for eleven years the 
scourge of his native city and the whole of Tbessaly, 
(Xen. HeU. VI. 5. Diod. Sic. XV. 489-) His evil 
dengns were for a time checked by the brave Pelo- 
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pMas, who entered that province at the head of a 
Boeotian force, and occupied the citadel of Larissa ; 
but on tiis falling into the hands of the tyrant, the 
Boeotian army was placed in a most perilous situa- 
tion, and was only sared by the presence of mind 
and aitility of Epaminondas, then serving as a volun- 
teer. (Diod. Sic. XV. 494.) The Thebans subse- 
quently rescued Pelopidas, and under his command 
made war upon Alexander of Phene, whom they 
defeated, but at the expense of the life of thdr gal- 
lant leader, who fell in the action. (Diod. Sic. XV* 
499. Plut. Vit. Pelop. Polyb. VIII. 1, 6. et aeq.) 

Alexander was not long after assassinated by his 
wife and her brothers, who continued to tyrannize 
over this country until it was liberated by Philip of 
Macedon. (Diod. Sic. XVI. 517. Xen. HeU. VI. 4. 
Plut. Vit. Pelop.) Tisiphonus, the eldest of these 
princes, did not reign long, (Hell. VI. 4.) and was 
succeeded by Lycophron, who, being attacked by 
the young king of Macedon, sought the aid of Ono- 
marchus the Phodan leader. Philip was at first de- 
feated in two severe engagements, (Diod. Sic. XVI. 
SiS.) but having recruited his forces, he once more 
attacked Onomarchus, and succeeded in totally rout- 
ing the Fhodans, their general himself falling into 
the bands of the victors. The consequence of this 
victory was the capture of Pheree and the expulsion 
of Lycophron. (Diod. Sic XVI. 539.) Pitholaus 
his brother, not long after, again usurped the throne, 
but was likewise quickly expelled on the return of 
the king of Macedonia. (Dk>d. Sic. loc. dt. Dem. 
Olynth. I. p. 13.) 

Many years after, Cassander, as we are informed 
by DiodOTUs, fbrtified Pherse, but Demetrius Polior- 
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cetes contrived by secret negotiations to obtain pos- 
session both of the town and the citadel. (Diod. Sic. 
XX. 110.) In the invasion of Thessaly by Antio- 
chus, Fherae was forced to surrender to the troops of 
that monarch after some resistance. (Liv. XXXVI. 
9-) It afterwards fell into the hands of the BjomaQ 
consul Acilius. (XXXVI. 14.) Strabo observes that 
the constant t3nranay under which this city laboured 
had hastened its decay. (IX. p. 436.) Its territory 
was most fertile, and the suburbs, as we collect irom 
Polyhius, were surrounded by gardens and walled 
enclosures. (XVIII. 2.) Stephanus Byz. (v. ^€pa},) 
speaks of an old and new town of Fherae, distant 
about eight stadia £rom each other. Fherte, accord- 
ing to Strabo, was ninety stadia from Pagass its 
emporium. (IX. p. 436. Plin. IV. 9) 

The fountains of Hyperea and Messei^ celebrated Hyperia 
by Homer and other poets, are generally supposed h^^ 
to have belonged to this ancient dty. *"^ 

Kai' xry viwp ^piais Mnro'igtSaf, ^ 'Tnptbu. 

II. Z. 467. 

PlND. PVTH. IV. 221. 
^O, yq ^tpattt X'"P*' a^y70vai< t' uSeop 
'Vtiptlti x^^q, vofut #iof lAJorarsv. 

Soph. ap. Schol. Pind. ibid. 
Fieri t Amymone, flerunt Messeides undse 
Flevit et effusis revocang Hyperia lacertiH. 

Vkll. Flac. IV. 374. 
(Cf. Pherecyd. ap. Schol. Pind. loc. dt. Strab. IX. 
p. 433. et 439. Plut. Qusest. Gr. t. VII. p. 184. 
Pausan. Lacon. SO. Plin. IV. 9.) 

Dioscurium is a spot in this vicinity, where, asi>io«ca' 
Demosthenes repwts, some n^otiations were carried 
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OD between Philip and the Athenians. (Detn. de 
Fals. Legat. p. 395.) 

" Pherae," aaya Mr. Dodwell, " has hardly preserved 
" any ttacea of antiquity. It is surprising how cotn- 
" pletely its remains have been destroyed ; a few 
" scattered blocks of stone and some Doric frusta are 
" the only antiquities remaining. The Hyperian 
" fountain is in the suburbs of the modem town <^ 
" Belestina, at the foot of the ancient Acropolis. 
" A small lake, apparently about one hundred yards 
" in diameter, and with water of the most aystalliDe 
" purity, bubbles up out of the ground '." Sr W. 
Gell says, "At Belestino, near the mosque, is a very 
" fine fountain, which runs through a most delight- 
*' fill coffeehouse or kiosk. Near the spring are 
" some fragments of Doric columns of considerable 
" size. Some have called this place the Hyperian 
*' spring, and have thought BelesHito was on the 
" site of Fherie. Pherae was ninety stadia from Pa- 
" gasse, and so far the position might correspond t." 
Before we quit the Pelasgiotic portion of Thessaly 
we hare yet to notice some few places, which I am 
inclined to ascribe to that district, though their po- 
sitions are not sufficiently determined to render this 
top(^raphy certain. 

impbrM. The Imphees were originally a people of Perrhe- 
bia according to Stepb. Byz. (r. 'I^i^.) 

Perrti»but. Perrheebus was also in that district. (Stepb. Byz. 
V. Tlepfat$of.) Near mount Ossa was a small town 

£mu iirb* called ^uus, ou a river of the same name. (Steph. 
Byz. V. A7»f.) 

» Travels, t. II, p. 94. Epigraphe J— ♦ H ♦EPA^-*K- 

y Itineraiy, p. 266. The FAION— «BPAiaN. Seat H<»i. 
coiiiB of Phens are numerotu Vet p. 41 . c. 2. 
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The towns oi Iresue, Eubydriutn, Paleepfaatua, ireri«, 
were plundered by Philip of Macedon, in his retreat dniJl 
through Thessaly after his defeat on the banks of nu. 
the Aous. (Liv. XXXII. 13.) 

PHTHIOTIS. 

Phthiotis, according to Strabo, included all the 
southern portion of Thessaly as far as mount (Eta 
and the Maliac gulf. To. the west it bordered on 
Solopia, and on the east reached the confines of 
M^^esia. 

Referring to the ge<^^phical arrangement adopted 
by Homer, we shall find that he comprised within 
this extent of territory the districts of Fhthia and 
Hellas properly so called, and, generally speaking, 
the dominions of Achilles, tt^ther with those of 
Piotesilaus and Eurypylus. (Strab. IX. p, 438.) 

Many of his commentators hare imagined that 
Phthia was not to be distinguished from the divisions 
of Hellas and Achaia, also mentioned by him ; but 
other critics, as Strabo observes, wa« of a different 
opinion, and the expressions of the poet certainly lead 
us to adopt that notion in preference to the other. 

Ol T fix"' ^'V; 4^ 'EMaSa iMkt^yifMiut. 

II. B. 683. 

^iV V {fikojuitv JpijSnXaxa, ntfripa fi^Aoo?. II. I. 478. 

Again, it has been doubted, whether under the 
name of Hellas he meant to designate a tract of 
country or a city. Those who inclined to the former 
interpretation applied the term to that portion of 
Thessaly which lay between Pharsalus and Thebse 
Phtbiotiae ; while those who contended for the latter, 
identified it with the ruins of Hellas, in the vicinity 
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of Pharsalus, close to the river Enipeiis and the 
town of Melitaea. (Strab. IX. p. 431.) Having thui 
stated the difficulties su^ested hj Homer's account, 
and the explanations furnished hj ancient inter- 
preters, I shall pass on to describe the several towns 
included within the limits of the Fhtbiotis of 
Strabo. 

Pharsalus, so celebrated for the battle fought in 
its plains between the armies of Caesar and Pompey, 
appears to have been situated in that part of the 
province which Strabo designates by the name of 
Thessaliotis. (IX. p. 435.) Although a city of con- 
siderable size and importance, we find no mention of 
it prior to the Persian invasion. Thucydides reports, 
that it was besieged by the Athenian general Myro- 
nides after his success in Boeotia, but without avaiL 
(L 111. Diod. Sic. XI. 385.) The same historian 
speaks of the services rendered to the Athenian 
people by THucydides the Fharsalian, who po-- 
forraed the duties of proxenos to his countrymen at 
Athens, (VIII. 92.) and he also states, that the 
Pbarsalians generally fovoured that republic during 
the Peloponnesian war. (II. 22.) 

Diodorus reports, that on one occasion Pharsalus 
was taken by Medlus, tyrant of Larissa. (XIV. 440.) 
Xenophon notices it as an independant republic, 
though it afterwards fell into the hands of Jason, 
tyrantofPherae. (Hell. VI. 1.) Several years after- 
wards it was occupied by Antiochus, king of Syria, 
but on his retreat from Thessaly it surrendered to 
the consul Acilius Glabrio. (Liv. XXXVI. 14.) Livy 
se^ms to make a distinction between the old and 
new town, as be speaks of Palaeo Pharsalus. (XLIV. 
1. Cf. Strab. IX. p. 431.) For those passages which 
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relate to the memorable battle of Pharsalia the 
reader must consult Csesar, Civ. Bell. III. 88. et 
seq. Apinan. Civ. Bell. II. Eutrop. VI. 16. Plut. Vit. 
Css. This city is also mentioned by Scylax p. 25. 
and Pliny, who styles it a free city, IV. 8. Ptolemy, 
p. 84. Hierocles, p. 642. and Steph. Byz. v. ^ap- 

' Emathis tequorei r^^um Pharsalos Achillis 
Eminet— Ldcan. VI. 850. 

Dr. Clarke in his Travels remarks, there are but 
few antiquities at Fharsalus. The name of Phersal£ 
alone remains to shew what it once was. South' 
west of the town there is a hill surrounded with an- 
cient walls, formed of large masses of a coarse kind 
of marble. Upon a lofty rock above the town, towards 
the south, are other ruins of greater magnitude, 
shewing a considerable portion of the walls of the 
Acropolis and remains of the Propylaea'. 

Acceding to Strabo, Pharsalue was situated near 
the river Enipeus, and not fer from its junction with Empsu a. 
the Apidanus, which afterwards enters the Peneus. 
The former of these two rivers, rising in mount 
Othys, (Strab. VIII. p. 256.) flowed from Achaia, or 
the south-western portion of Phthtotis, as we learn 
frum ThucydideSi who remarks, that Brasidas was 
arrested in his march through Thessaly, when about 
to cross the Enipeus. (IV. 78.) It is now called the 
river of Goura. The Apidanus is the Vlacho /am'. ApidMnu 
Herodotus describes it as the lai^est river of Achaia, 
but states, that its waters were scarcely su£Bcient to 
supply the Persian army. (VII. 197.) 

> P. n. p. 262. Dodwell, t. exhibit the Tarioua legendn *AP. 
n. p. 120. The medalaofthis 4APXA. and *AP£AAION. Seft- 
city are not uncommon : they Uni, p. 41. c. 2. 
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Apoli! Rhod. I. SS. 

*H AcBpiSo; opfuv eStii, 

*H ^iiSoi, hia rli tutMd- 

<nan uSaran naripa 

f ao')y 'AxiStivw yva( Xitbi'vii* ; 

EuRtP. Hec. 150. 

irrequietuB Enipeus 

Apidanusque senex. Ovid. Mbtax. I. 679- 

..... it gurgite rapto 
Ajndanos: nunquamque celer, aisi mixtus, Enipeus. 
LucAN. VI. 374. 

Thetidium. Jn the territory of Fharsalus was Thetidium, a 
spot sacred to the goddess Thetis. (Strab. IX. p. 
431.) 

rTq^fi fimpxii ;^aipl{ ioA^mmv @iri; 

EuaiP. AUDKOM. 16. 

T^e Romans encamped there previous to the 
batUe of Cynoscephate. (Polyb. Frag. XVIII. 3, 6. 
Steph. Byz. v. Qt<rritmt. Plut. Vit. Pelopid.) 

ErMrU. Eretria, as Folybius iofonns us, (Fragm. XVIII. 
3, 5.) and also Livy, (XXXIII. 6. XXXII. 18.) was 
another Thessalian town in the vicinity of Pharsalus, 
between that dtyand Pherse. (Cf. Strab. IX. p. 434. 
Steph. Byz. v. 'Efirpta. Eustath. in II. B. 537.) 

Uaecua. MaccaTse was above Pharsalus according to Theo- 
pompus, cited by Steph. Byz. (v. MoirxajKu.) 

Nmrth^ Narthakion is said by Xenophon to have been a 
hill of Thessaly, where Ageinlaus defeated a strong 
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bodj of the cavafay of that country, who attacked hiA 
as he was inarching towards Bfleotia, on his return 
from Asia Minor. (Hell. IV. 3, 4. Plut. Vit Agesil. 
Ptol. p. 84.) The name otNartakion is still attached 
to the place, which we thus learn to have been situ- 
ated a few miles to the south-east of Pharsalus. 

Fras, another site in the same Ticinitj, where Pm- 
Agesilaus erected a trophy, (Xen. loc. dt. Plut. loc. 
cit.) is stated hy Steph. Byz. {v. Up&(,) to have been 
a town of Perrhsebia. 

ApoUonius Rhodius places Pirenee not &r frompireKiai 
the junction of the Apidanus and Enipeus, and alsouril^. * 
near mount Phylleius. 

IVtiptffuif, Sf»ti( 4>uAAi]f»v iyx^h ^»^- AaooN. I. 37. 

feuwrro It Saa^mi 

IlHpHrta), Mayn)o-f( f uvtuSiof ^vffjpois. Id. I. 584. 
But Steph Byz. (v. ^Aaripiot,) asserts, that Pireiiee 
was actually the Asterium of Homer. 

Ol t)(mi 'AaTtpiWf Tnimi ri Xitnu) xififia, II. B. 7S4. 

(Cf. Eustath. ad loc.) Mount Titanus obtained the Titaniu 
epithet attached to it by the poet from the colour of 
the rock of which it was composed. (Strab. IX. p. 
489. Steph. Byz. v. Tnma. Hesych. v. Tirowr.) 
Strabo affirms that this mountain was in the vicinity 
of Ame, a Thessalian city of great antiquity, andAme. 
founded a[^)arently by a odony of Boeotians, who 
had been expelled from their country by the FelasgL 
<IX. p. 401,411, 413.) Thucydides, on the contrary, 
states that the Boeotians were expelled from Ame 
by the Thessalians, and thus colonized Boeotia, sixty 
years aft^ the sie^ of Troy. (1. 12. Cf. Steph. Byz. 
T.'A^wj.) 

Mount Phylleius, which probably belonged to the Fbyiidui 
same range of hills as the Titanus o{ Homer, took 

VOL. 1. D d 
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phyUiu. its name apparentlj from the town of Phallus, cde-. 
brated for its temple of Apollo Phylleius. (^rab. 
IX. p. 4S5. RhiaD. ap. Steph. Byz. v. *i.XA<»5f.) 

irhn*>. At no great distance from thence was Ichnae, or 

Acbnce, where the goddess Themis was espedally re- 
vered. (Strab. IX. p. 435.) 

'IX'tu'i Tt Qifus — HoH. Hymn, in Apoll. 94- 

(Steph. Byz. v. 'Aj(»at et 'IjC'**'-) 

But the most considerate and important town of 

^eiw this part of Thessaly was Thebes, to which the term 
'of Phthioticae is compionlj subjoined, to distinguish 
it from the still more celebrated Bceotian city of that 
name. IHodorus Siculus states, that Thebes did not 
take part with the other Thessalian rities in the 
Lamiac war. (XVIII. 638.) It was afterwards, ac- 
cording to the same historian, fortified by Cassander. 
XVIII. 790.) Polybius informs us, that it was situ- 
ated about three hundred stadia &om Larissa, and 
not £ar from the sea. In a military point of view its 
importance was great, as It commanded the avenues 
of Magneua and Thessaly from its vicinity to. De- 
metrias Pherse and Pharsalus. Thebse Phthiotics 
was in the occupation of the ^tolians at the time 
when that enterprising people had so widely ex- 
tended their power and influrace in Greece. It was 
however wrested from them after an obstinate si^e 
by Philip the son of Demetrius, who changed its 
name to PhilippopoUs. This event coincides, as Por 
lyblus remarks, with the defeat of the Romans on 
the lake of Trasymene. (V. 99. et seq. Diod. Sic. 
Excerpt. XXVI. 805.) Some years after, Thebes 
was attacked by the Roman consul Flamjninus, pre- 
vious to the battle of Cynoscepbalee, but without 
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success. (Liv. XXXIII. 5. Polyb. XVIIL 2, 3.) 
lAry states that it once possessed greiCt commercial 
importance. (XXXIX. 25. Cf. Strab. IX. p. 433. 
et 486. Plin. IV. 8. Steph. Byz. v. e^0yi et ^tXtwvot. 
Hierocl. p. 643.) SirW.Cfell' describes some ruins 
between Armiro and Folo, which be suspects to be 
those of this town. He describes these remains as 
running tti the top of a hiU which hounds the plain 
in which they are chiefly situated to the north. The 
walls of the Acropolis are of a very ancient date, and 
of very large blocks : some of the towers are still 
standing. 

Scopium and Heltotropium are two {daces noticed Sa^um. 
by FolyMus in the vicinity of Thebes, (v. 100.) andpium. 
about twenty stadia from thence, towards the coast, 
was Pjrrasus, which probably served as a haven to pyruiu. 
that city. 

Ot S* t1j(«t ^X«xi||i, x«] Tlufpam iySt/tinrrei, 
Aiiuifrpof njMMf. . . II. B. 695. 

The temple of Ceres, here mentioned by the poet, 
is commonly known by the name of Deraetrium, and Dem». 
must not be confounded with the celebrated city of 
Demetrias, which belonged to Magnesia. Deme- 
trium is mentioned by Livy as a toWn of Phthiotis 
on the sea coast (XXVIII. 6. Cf. Scylax, p. S4. 
Strab. IX. p. 435.) Pyrasus was in ruins in the 
time of Strabo. (IX. loc. dt. Steph. Byz. v. Uupaaot 
et ^^ft^pm. Pomp. Mel. II. 3.) Sir W. Gell oh^ 
served the site of a temple and other remains, which 
he thinks might belong to the temple of Ceres in 
the vicinity of Thebes ; and, further on, he speaks 
of a modern ruin upon ancient foundations, running 

■ Idnenty of Greeet; p. 258. Dodwell's Traveb, I. II. p. 85. 
DdS 
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up a hilL The port, which hai been well protected, 

is filled up with sand. Supposing the last ruin the 

temple of Ceres, this would be the port of Pyrasus'*. 

Pyrrhk Beyond Pyrasus, to the north, Strabo notices cape 

fo'i^.''' Fyrrtia, now Ankistri, which here terminates the 

coast of Phthiotis. Close to this headland were two 

pyrrha^c Focks, naiucd Pyrrha and Deucalion. (Strab. IX. p. 

•copuli. 4)35.) 

'Proceeding along the coast in a southerly direo- 
Amphryniition, we Come to the Amphrysus, celebrated by se- 
veral poets of antiquity. 

Kol rS* fMi iw 'kfi4f)vw po^t 

WupfuiiMS x«^i) 44x1; TiKtu EAwthijuiti. 

Apoll. Abook. 1. 54. 

Te c|Uoque, magna Palee, et te menoruide canemii* 

Pastor ab Amphryso. Georg, III. i. 

Apidanusquc senex, lenisque Amphrysos et Xaa. 

Ovid. Metah. I. 580. 

et flumine puro 

Inigat Amphrysoa bmuiuitis pascua Phtdn. 

LucAV. VL 56a. 

This river now takes its name irom the town of 

AmUro, oo its left bank. As Strabo affirms that it 

flowed from mount Othrys, (IX. p. 435.) it cannot 

be the same which sir W. Gell observed near the 

Tillage of IHatanioM, rising at once Irom a nx^; it 

must be that which he afterwards noticed as a broad 

stream running in a deep bed, and whidi be toc^ 

£or the Cuarius or Coralius of Strabo <=. 

Crodiu In the upper part of its course the Am^rysus 

Ati^^. watered an extensive jdain, to which the name cf 

"^ Crodus campus is assigned. (Strab. IX p. 433. et 

^ Itinerary, p. 259. 

' ItinararyofGreece,p.257- Dodwdl'a IVareb. 
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^SS.) Stephanus calls it Kponmiai vidian, (v. Aij^^^inv ''.) 
This ia doubtless the tract of coimtiy to which Apol- 
looius gives the appellation of Athamantius : 

"Oifw, km) nraftm U^in pin 'AviStuoM. 

Argon. II. 513. 
where see the Scholiast. 

Athamas was accouoted the fbuDder of the De^;h- 
bouring dty of Hales ; and his rnemoiy, as we are uaio*. 
informed by Herodotus, was there held in the great* 
est veneration. (VII. 197. Strab. IX. p. 4Sa.) This 
town is usually dedgnated by the name of Haloa 
Phthioticum, or Achaicum, to distinguish it from 
another of the same name in Locris. Hence it ia 
uncertain to which Homer alludes when be says, 
(II. B. 681.) 

Ol T 'AXatf of T* 'AX^f, oT T» Tfitj^r Miuno. 
(Strab. IX. loc. at.*) Alos, from the account of He- 
rodotus, must have stood near the sea, since he re- 
marks, that the Grecian force destined to defend 
Thessaly against the army of Xerxes landed there. 
(VII. 173.) Its maritime positi(Hi is also confirmed by 
Artemidorus, ap. Strab. IX. p. 489. and BemosUie- 
nes, de Fals. L^at. p. 391. According to Strabothe 
Ampfarysus flowed dose to its walls. (IX. p. 488.) ■ 
Alos, having been occuined by FhiUp son of Amyn- 
tas, was afterwards ceded by that prince to the 

■' According to Fouquerille, some crilics that he alludes to 

it Btill retaiiu the name of Co- two ddea of the aame name in 

COB, or Crocoa. T. III. p.39S. Fhthiods; but thia I do not 

' Strabo's account of thia apprehend to be his meaning. 

C' :e is very obBcunej and it See the Notes to the Frencn 

even been oonorind by Strabo, t. III. p. 498. 
Dd3 
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Pharsalians: it had previously bdonged to the 
Phtbiots. (Demosth. Epist. ad Philip. J. et de Fals. 
Legal, p. 352. Cf. Strab. IX. p. 433.) The recol. 
lection of this injury probably induced the inha- 
bitants to take part in the Lamiac war, with other 
confederate states of Thessaly. It is true the name 
of this people does not appear in the list of the 
allies furnished by Diodoms; but I am of opinion 
it ought to be substituted for that of the 'AAi^puM, 
(Alyzsei,) who, belonging to Acamania, could have 
taken no share in the Lamiac war. Although the 
name of the people of Alos is more commonly written 
'AA<iVi yet. among other ethnics of the same dty 
supplied by Stephanus Byz., (r. 'AAer,) we find that 
of 'AXavvm given on the authority of Sophodes ; and 
it is evident that the substitution of this word ioc 
the 'AAi^mgj of Diodoms is very natural. (Diod. Kc. 
XVIII. 638. Cf. Eustath. ad II. B* 681.) 

Alos contained a temple sacred to Jupiter Laj^y- 
Btius, which was visited hy Xerxes in his passage 
through that dty. (Herod. VII. 196.) Mr. Dodwdl 
describes some remains, which he very rationally 
conceives to be those of this ancient tow^^ 
iton. About sixty stadia firom Alos was Iton, situated 

Cuariuiveion the HvcT Cuarius, or Coralius, and in the Cro- 
"* cian plain. It was celebrated for a temple of Mi- 
nerva Itonis ; who was also worshipped under the . 
same name in Boeotia. (Strab. IX. p. 435. and 411.) 

Oi S* ii;^ov 4>vXdixi|v, xal Hi^faffw Mifwwra 
A^ifr^; fifttvo!, 'Ircwa n, ^ifTi^tc (t^>My. II. B. 696. 
ni)\tc(S(f KO^vpfTa Hifi^w tiffopiwrou 
"E^n 'A0qvf(/i|f 'IrnvfBpf. ApoLi;.. Abcon. I. 651. 

' Travek, t. II. p. .6. Gell. ItiDerai; of Greece, p. 5. 
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on which passage see the remarks of the Scholiast : 

'H»Sef 'IrmiaSsf (tin 'M^vmctf *»' «S^ 

Callih. HruM. in Cer. 74. 

Anthol. Vatic. 

116^; ixi tpafflm ■Kpi/MEirn' r«Aai-iiv. 

Plut. ViT. Pyrbh. et Pausan. Attic. 18. 

(Cf. Steph. Byz. v. 'Irm.) The ruins of this citj 
are placed io the cher. Lapie's Map about four miles 
north-west of Armiro, and near the road leading 
from that town to PhartaU. 

Not &r from thence was Pbylace, which Homer Ph^iMe. 
assigns, with Iton and other .towns, in the passage 
cited above, to Protesilaus : 

' Toll aS ITfcOTH'fAao; o^qVo; ^yift^rlUt, 
ZoMf lot' rir* ^ ^ fj^gv xoTot yxitc lUXaiM. 
Tou B( xmI ^if iS^^i); dAo^o; 4>uA<u[]) lAi^f t«TO. 

U. B.698. 
We learn fi*om Pindar that there was a temple 
consecrated to Protedlaus in this city, where games 
were celebrated in his honour : 

TlpwnaSKei, ti niv S" SaSfm 'Ay^auiit 
If ^>Mxa rinms crvp^ixUAfUu. Ibthu. I. 83. 

The name of Phylace occurs in several other pas- 
sages of Homer. Speaking of Medon, the brother 
of Ajax, son of Oileus, he says, 

aurip ii<un 

IL. N. 695. 
and with reference to Iphidus, the father of Prote- 
silaus, 

Dd4 
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eutj rt Nq>ju; 

'Ex *wXaxijf i^iTtu piiis 'IftxXvhi — Oo- A- 28T. 
SO also Apollonius Ai^n. I. 45. 

(Cf. Btrab. IX. p. 4SS. and 435. Steph. Byz. v. *v- 
Aoo), PliD. IV. 8.) Sir W. Gell is iadined to place 
the ruins of Phylace near the village oiAgiot 7%eo~ 
doroa, " OD a high situation, which, with its posi- 
" tion a> a aoit of guard to the entrance of the gixiS, 
" suggests the probabilitj of its being Fhylacev." 
But Strabo asserts tJiat Phylaoe was near Thebes o£ 
Phthia ; consequently it could not have been so much 
to the souUi as Jgios TAeodorot. 
't*'****^ Pteleum, which next fidlows on the coast, wag 
distant, according to Artemidonifa one hundred aad 
ten stadia from Alos. (ap. Strab. IX. p. 433.) Ho- 
mer ascribes it to ProtesilauSt togetho' wiUi tlie 
neighbouring town of Antrou : 

Twv ffu UfoTTKitiMOi &fii»t ^fiinof. lu B. 697. 

Diodorus notices the fact of this city having been 
declared iree by Demetrius Poliorcetes when at war 
with Cassander. (XVIII. 790.) Id Livy, XLII. 43. 
it is nearly certain that for Pyllcon we should read 
Pteleon, as thu place is mentioned in connection 
with Antron. Antiochus landed h«« with the in- 
tention of carrying on the war against the Romans 
in Greece. (XXXV. 48.) Elsewhere the same his- 
torian informe us that Ptdeon, having been deserted 
l^ its inhabitants, was completely destroyed by the 
Roman consul Licinius. (XLII. 67.) 

< Itinenuy, p. 255. 
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prima Hboetoa liters pnu 

QucG tetij^t Fb;lace> Pteleosque— 

LncAM. VI. 352. 

(Cf. Pomp. Me|. II. 8.) Plinj speaks of a forest 
named Pteleon, without notioDg the town. (IV. 8. 
Steph. Byz. v. nWAero.) 

The ruins of Pteleum int>bably exist near the 
present village ofPielio, though none were obscrred 
by Mr. Dodwell on that site''. 

Antron, the mariUme situation of which is al-Antnm. 
luded to ID the passage already cited from Hoowr, 
is placed by Strabo, on the authority of Artemido- 
nifl, immediately after Pteleon. (IX. p. 433.) It 
may be observed, that earlier writers always name 
this city iu the singular number; thus in the Hymn 
to Cer^ 490. 

but in Demosthenes we find it used in the plural, 
'AtTfwwxf, where the orator ^leaks of the purchase of 
this city by Philip. (PhiL IV. p.l88. Conf Strab. IX. 
p. 433.) Mention is made of this town t^ Livy in his 
account of the wars waged t^ the Romans against 
Antiodius and Perseus. (XLII. 42. and 67. Pomp. 
Mel. II. 3. Eustath. ad II. B. p. 334.) Close to An- 
tron was a shoal or rock, known by the name of 
'Avr/wnof ctvf , which served afterwards to designate a 
superior kind of milbtone ; in which sense the Greek 
word mof is sometimes used. (Cf. Strab. IX. p. 485. 
Steph. Byz. v. "Anpuv et 'Aiyidn, Hesych. v. Mwki;, 
Eustath. ad II. loc. dt.) Strabo places on this part 
of the coast the small island of Myonnesus. (IX. p.Uroii]iMii« 

I- Travels, t. II. p. 83. Gell'i Itinerary, p. 255. 
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435.) According to sir W. Gdl, Antron was proba- 
bly situated on that range now called Trago-ixtuno^. 
L&rissa Cremaste, so called from the steepness of 
its situation, was also named Pelasgia, «s we are 
assured by Strabo, IX. p. 485. and 440. The latter 
appellation might indeed lead to the supposttioa that 
it was the Pelasgic Argos of Homer. 

Atque oUm Lariasa potens: ubi nolHle qutndam 
Nunc super Argos arant. Ldcan. VI . 855. 

Larissa Cremaste was in the dominion of AcbiUes; 
and it is probably from that circuinstance that ViTgil 
gives him the HUe of LarissKus. At a much later 
period we find this town occut>ied by Demetrius 
Foliorcetes when at war with Cassander. (Diod. Sic 
XVIII. 790.) It was taken by Apusdas, a Roman 
commander in the Macedonian war, (Liv. XXXI. 
46.) and was again besieged by the Romans in the 
war with Perseus, when it was entered by the consul 
Licinius Crassus on being deserted 1^ the inhabitants. 
(XLII. 56. end 67. Cf. Polyb. Excerpt XVIII. 81. S. 
Scylax, p; S4. Steph. Byz. v. Aoftaaa.) Its ruins are. 
thus described by Mr. Dodwell : " In three quartos 
" of an hour" {ftom the village of Graduta) " we 
« arrived at the remains of an ancient city, at the 
** foot of a steep hill, covered with bushes. The 
" walls are built up the side of the hill, to the sum- 
" mit of which we arrived in twenty minutes ; the 
" construction is of the third style, and finely built 
" with large masses. There is reason to suppose 
" that these are the remains of Larissa Cremaste, 
" the capital of the kingdom of Achilles; and I con- 
" ceive there is an error in the text of Strabo re- 
" specting its distance irom Echinus ; for twen^ 

' Itinerai;, p. 254. 
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** stadia I should propose to substitute one hundred 
" and twenty ; which, calculating something less 
~ '-' than thirty stadia an hour, corresponds with four 
" hours and a half, which it took us to perform the 
" journey. Its situation is remarkably strong ; and 
*' its lofty and -impending aspect merits the name of 
^ Cremaste^." Sir W. Gell says " the form of La- 
" rissa was like that of many very ancient Grecian 
" cities, a triangle, with a citadel at its highest point. 
" The acropolis, in which are the fragments of a 
" Doric temple, is connected with a branch of Othrys 
" by a narrow isthmus, over which water was con- 
" ducted to the dty. It is accessible on horseback 
" on the side nearest Ma&alla ; and from it is seen 
" the magnificent prospect of the Maliac gulf, the 
" whole range of <£ta, and over it Parnassus'." 
Beyond is Alope, ascribed by Homer to AchiUes,Aiope. 
and which, according to Steph. Byz., (v. 'A>Jw^,) 
stood between Larissa Cremaste and Echinus. (Cf. 
Strab. IX. p. 432. Pomp. Mel. II. 3.) It is probably 
the same as the Alitrope noticed by Scylax, {p. S4.) 
and retains its name on the shore of the Melian gulf 
below MakaUa. 

Aphetae is said to have derived its name from theAjAeta 
departure of the Argonauts irom thence, 

Apoll. Abgom. I. 591. 
and is probably the port and bay now called Fetio. 
Herodotus informs us the fleet of Xerxes was sta- 
tioned here previous to the engagements which took 
place off Artemisium. (VII. 193. and 196. Diod. Sic. 

" Traveh. t. 11. p. 81. Sea- vecta. It is of bras*. P. 41. 

tim ascribes to I^orissa Cre- c. I. 

iiwflte a coin mtb the epigraph ' Itinerary of Greece, p. 252, 

AAPI. Typiis Tbetis hypocatnpo 
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XI. $49. Apollod. I. 9. Herodotus states that the 
distance between Aphets and Artemisiani was about 
eighty stadia. Strabo, however, seenu to {dace Apbe- 
tae near lolcos. (IX. p. iS6.) The promonbvy, which 
closes this bay to the south, is termed Posidiam by 
Ptolemy, now Cape Stauro. 

What remains of the coast of Thessaly belongs to 
the Melians, and must therefore be KserveA until 
we have occasion to describe the district occupied 
by that peojde. Tbey were separated apparently 
fhun the Phthiots by mount Othrys, whidi, branch- 
ing out of Tymphrestus, one of the highest points 
in the Pindian chain, dosed the great bason of 
Thessaly to the south, and served at the same time 
to divide the waters which flowed northwards into 
the Peneus from those recdved by the Sp^vhies. 
This mountun is often celetnuted by the poets of 
antiquity. 

'E^ Bf Annuo-' 'CMpv- 

•f yeatwt >t$imn 
i to^ivaj iXdt. EnsiP. Alcest. 583. 

Theocr. Idyll. III. 43. 
Ceu, duo Dubigeiue cum vertice montis ab alto 
Descendant Centauri, Homoten Othrymque nivalem 
Linquentes cursu rapido. £v, VII. 674l 

At medios ignes cceli, rapidique Leonis 
SolatitJale caput nemoroeus submovet Othrys. 

Lbcam. VI. 887. 

(Cf. Herod. VII. 129. Strab. IX. p. 482. Plin. IV. 

8.) At present it is known by the different names 

•f HeUovo, Varibovo, and Gtmra". 

<° Pouquerille, t. III. p. 394. may be asoibed to the OihrT- 
not. Seidni refen to a coin be, or people inhalntiag mount 
with the iDBcriptk>nOe.,wbk^ Othiy&. F.4I.C.I. 
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At the fi)0( of Othiys, aod near the river Eni- 
peus, was. Melitoa, a town of Achaia, or Pbthia, MdUum. 
moitioited by several ancient writers. Strabo in- 
forms lis its ancietit name was Pyrrha ; and that it 
boasted of pcssessing the tomb of Hellen, son <£ 
Deucalion. It was also affinned that the nuns of 
the ancient citj of Hellas were to be seen about ten 
stadia distant on the other side of the Enipeus. (IX. 
p. 432.) Thucydides relates that Brasidas was met 
here by his Thessalian friends, who had undertaken 
to escort him through their f»untry on his way to 
Thrace. From this passage it appears liiat Melitea 
was one whole day's march irom Pharsalus, whither 
Brasidas proceeded on quitting that town. (Thua 
rv. 78.) During the Lamiac war Melitiea served 
as a depot for the heavy baggage of the confederate 
army, then beriming Lamia. (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 15.) 
Seva^ years after, this city, being in the possession 
of the ^tolians, was attacked by Philip, son of De- 
metrius, king of Macedon ; bat the entaprise failed 
ID consequence of the scaling ladders proving too 
short (Polyb. V. 97. and IX. 27.) This ancient town 
is also mentioned by Scylax, p. S4. Ephorus ap. 
Steph. Byz. v. MeXmua, IHcsearch. Stat. Qrasc. p. 21. 
Pli^iarch. ^11. s. SO. Nicand. ap. Anton. Liberal 
Metam. c. 13. Plin. IV. 9. Ptolem. Geogr. p. 84. 
Its position has not, I believe, been ascertained 
by any modem traveller. In Lapie's Map it is 
fixed at Vlaeho-jani ; but this seems too far re- 
moved frobi Zeitoun, the ancient Lamia, to coincide 
with Diodorus ; and besides, F'lacho^ani does not, 
as was certainly the case with Melitsea, lie on any 
of the roads leading to Pharsalus. I should rather 
imagine therefore that we must look for this andent 
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site in the vidnity of Gonra, at the foot of moiiDt 
Othrys, and close to the rirer of that name, which 
I consider to be the Enipeus. The road from Goura 
to Pbarsalus is the most direct ; and, though not in 
general use, would probably from that circunistanf:e 
be selected by Brasidas for his rapid march through 
Thessaly. 
Thiunuci. Thaumaci, now Tkomoko, to the north-east of 
the position I have here assigned to Melitsea* is sud 
to have derived its name from the singularity of its 
situation, and the astonishment produced on the 
minds of travellers upon first reaching it. Livy de- 
scribes it as placed on the great road leading frtun 
Thermopylae t^ Lamia to the north of Thessaly. 
*' You arrive," says the historian, " after a very dif- 
" ficult and ru^ed route over hill and dale, wh^ 
"you suddenly open on an immense plain like a 
'* vast sea, which stretches below as &r as the eye 
" can reach." The town was situated on a lofty 
and perpendicular rock, which rendered it a place 
of great strength, Philip the son of Demetrius be- 
sieged it for some time ; but a reinforcement of 
^oUans having made its way into the town, be 
was compelled to give up the enterprise. (XXXII. 
4.) It was afterwards taken by tbe consul Adlius 
in the war with Antiochus. (XXXVI. 15. Cf. Strab. 
IX. p. 434. Steph. Byz. v. Qav^Mcla.) 

'Sli %fafl.w MaXtaiW inxTiii^am tot' tfufLn 
ElSi( AofMonai vit^ tr) «aiSl ra^t, 

Antbol, t. III. p. 287. 
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" Thomoco" says Mr. podwell, " is about five hours 
'< from Pharsalia. The town is situated on the side 
" of a hill, on the summit of which was the ancient 
" acropolis, of which there are some few remains 
" constructed in the third style. The position is 
" strong ; and it must at all times have been a place 
" of importance. The view from this place is one 
'* of the most wonderful and extensive I ever be- 
" held"." Sir W. Gell observes, "that the town of 
*' l^aumakon yet retains its ancient name, said to 
" have been derived from the wonderful view of the 
" immense plain of Thessaly which it presents. Here 
" are some antiquities, walls and inscriptions, nam- 
" ing the city"." 

Nearer to Pharsalus probably stood Proema, roen-Proerna. 
tioned by Strabo, (IX. p. 434.) and which Steph. 
Byz. confounds with Proanna, a Melian city. (v. 
Ufioc^ra.) Proema, having been taken by Antiochus, 
was recovered, after the departure of that prince 
from Greece, by Adlius the Roman consul. (XXXVI. 
14.) Sir W. Oell observed between Pharsalia and 
T^mmaio " the ruins oi an andent city upon the 
*' projecUng branch of a mountain, where there are 
" many vestiges and waUs." These he supposes 
might belot^ to Proema i"; which is very probable, 
from the passage of Livy above cited. We have, 
however, greater difficulty in identifying Coroneac 
and Erineus, which Strabo alludes to as bdng in 
this vicinity, but which are noticed by no other 
author, if we except Steph. Byz., who acknowledges 
Coronea of Phthiotis. 

" T. II. p. 122. p Itinerary, p- 286. Dod- 

" Itinerary, p. 267- • ^wdl, t. II. p. 121. 
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DOLOPIA. 
The andent DolopiaDS appear to have been earij 
established in that south-eastern angle of Thessalj 
formed hj the chain of Piodus, or rather Tymphre- 
stut, on one »de, and mount OthtyB* InancbJDg out 
of it, on the other. By the latter mountain they 
vere separated from the ^niaoes, who were ia 
poisession of the opper valley of the Sperchius; 
while to the west they bordered on the Phthiots, 
with whom they were connected as eariy as the 
siege of Troy. This we learn frcHn Homer, who 
represents Ph<£nix, the Dolopian leader, as accom- 
panying Achilles thither in the douUe capacity <^ 
preceptor and ally : 

Now* i^ l9;;((tTi4i>,44£ff, AaX^sMviv iaiwtw, 

II. I. 480. 
"O; ^X^TOMT iyttfi tpaaiir ^iXot> v^fnEofonu 

Find. *p. Steaj. IX. p. 4S1. 
<Cf. Eustath. n. p. 811.) The Dolopiass, acoonfing 
to Pausanias and Harpocration, sent deputies to the 
Amphictyonic council. From Herodotus we learn 
that they presented earth and water to Xerxes, and 
furnished seme troops for the expedition undertaken 
by that monarch into Greece. (VII. 133. and 185.) 
Xenophon, at a latCT period, enumerates tbena as 
subjects of Jason, tyrant of Pherse. (HelL VI. 1.) 
INodfHvs Siculus informs us that they todk part in 
the Lamiac war. (XVIII. 633.) We afterwards find 
Ddopia a frequent subject of contention betweoi 
the ^tolians, who had extended their dominion to 
the borders of this district, and the kings of Mace- 
donia. Hence the frequent incursions made by the 
former people into this part of Thessaly when at 
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war with the latter power. (Liv. XXXI.18. XXXIII. 
84. XXXVI. 88.) 

Dolopia was finally conquered by Perseus, the last 
MacedoDiau monarch. (XXXVIII. 8. and XLI. SS. 
Pdyb. Excerpt. XVIII. 80, 6. XXII. 8, 5. et seq.) 
It should be observed that Thucydides seems to ex- 
tend Dolopia to the east of Pindus, when he de- 
scribes the Achelous aa flowing through that dis- 
trict. (II. lOS.) Probably he included Aperantia 
within its limits. The Cantons of Tkaujnako, Gri- 
tuiano, and part of Agrapha, may be supposed to 
occupy the situati<Hi ascribed by ancient writers to 
the country of the Dolopians, who appear to have 
possessed but few towns, and these of little note. 
Ctimene, or Ctemene, was perhaps the most import- ctimoie. 
ant ; it is noticed by the poet Apollonius : 

SvnaSs; Krifungv ^XorqlSa ftutrnoo-Ki. 

AaeoN. 1, 67- 
and by Steph. Byz., who mentions the tradition that 
it had been ceded by Peleus, the father of Achilles, 
to Phoenix, (r. Knjju^i.) Ptolemy calls it Zfrnitheu. 
(p. 84.) I am of opinion that the name cS this 
town occurs also in liivy, but under the corrupt 
finrmof Cymine.(XXXII.18.) The historian states 
that it was taken 1^ the Ji^tolians in one of their 
incursions into Thessaly, after the defeat of Philip 
king of Macedon on the Aous. The name of Cte- 
meno is still attached to the site of this ancient 



1 Atiti(^uaries auign to this speed. SesL Lett Nutnism. t. 
town a ulver etnn which bu II. p. 12. Aim another with 
for its type a head of Mioerra the q)igntpb KTHMENAIQN in 
anned ; the t^end KTH. ; on brass. Id. MoneL VeL p. 40. 
tbe reretse, a hone at fiill 
VOL. I. £ e 
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town, which thus appears to have stood near the 
north-western shore of the small lake o^IktoukM, 

xyniu i». that anawers doubtless to the Xpiiaa Palus of anti- 
quity. We have already referred to the passage of 
ApolloniuS) io which it is meotioaed in conjuBctkm 
with Ctimene. Catullus unites it with tile nacce 
celebrated lake Bcebias : 

Xyniasi et linquens 'Dons celebraada dhorcb 
Bcebiadoa. Cark. LXIII. 887. 

Steph. Byz. has erroneously confounded the two 
lakes, (t. Bwmc.) That of Xynias derived its name 

XTi^dTg tram the small town of Xyim, or Xynia^ situated, 
according to Livy, on the confines of llieBsaly, and 
the district of the ^nianes ; wfaidi podtioD agrees 
very well with that of DaomiU', the village which 
now ^ves its name to the lake. Xynia, bdng do- 
serted by its inhabitants, was plundered 1^ the 
^toUans. (XXXII. IS.) T. Flamininus arrived there 
in three days from Heraclea. (XXXIII. 3.) Livy 
Mys elsewhere th^ it was to the possesaon at the 
JGtolians, but was afterwards claimed by the Tlienk- 
Uans. (XXXIX. S6. Polyb. ap. Steph. Byx. t. S»£u) 

F^>du To the north of Ctimene we find Dialei^hiB, 

Sonhmii. mentioned by Ptolemy, (p. 84.) mow P^mdim. Sa»- 
tbenis, noticed by the same geographer, stiH Kitiam 
its name ; it is situated a few miles to tiie west of 
Tltautnako, and near the source of the river J^m»- 

PhnnlxB. couog. This Stream probably represents tiie Pbtie- 
nix, whose waten, according to "Vltius Sequester, 
united with those of the Apidanus. (De FIuv.) Be- 

' On the road from Thau- natirae bf the nune of Do- 

mako to Zeitoun sir W. Qetl ooklij the ancieDt Xyniu. I(>- 

pointB out to the right a coo- nentiy, p. 288. 
siderable lake, known to the 
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jond Pbalachthia to the north was Cyphara^ an an-Cyphar^ 
dent fcntreu on the frontier of Dolopia, according 
to Livy, (XXXII. IS.) who elsewhere calls it Cy- 
paera. (XXXVI. 10.) The name oi Kyphara is still 
attached to the spot. Angeae, another inconsider-Anseaw 
able place, alluded to by Livy, in this vidnity, 
should perhaps be written Argeae, as we find the 
name of Argeae in modem maps, the situation of 
which seems to coiTe8p<md with that pwnted oat by 
the Roman historian. (XXXII. 13.) Theuma andT 
Calathana, said to. have been taken end plundered CkUUuuk^ 
by the ^tolians in the expedition already referred 
to, must have been also In this vidnity. (Liv. 
XXXII. 18.) The former no doubt answers to the 
present Tkauma. Acharrse, which surrendered toAchami. 
the ^tolians on the same occasion, (Liv. loc. cit.) 
appears to be the Achame of Pliny, (IV. 9*) and is 
said to exhibit some ruins near the village that now 
bears the name of Achari. The river which flows 
near this place, and joins the Peneui to the east of 
7Wca&, is fovbably the Pamisus of Herodotus. Punimu a. 
(VII. 18S.) Its modon name is Fanari. Metro- Hnropoiu 
pidis, ^daced by Livy in this ndghbourhood, (loc. 
dt.) is clearly to be distinguished from the town so 
called in Bstueotis, since the Metrop<^ of which 
we are now speaking is mentioned in coqjunctioa 
with Cymine, or Ctimene, and Angeae ; and Steph. 
Byz. rect^nizes a dty of that name in southern or 
lower Thessaly. To these we must add CallitiieTa,Caiiithe». 
noticed only l^ Livy loc cit. 

MAGNESIA. 
The Greeks gave the name of Magnesia to that 
narrow portion of Thessaly which is confined be- 
E e 2 
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tween the mouth of the Feneus and the Pagasaeaa 
bay to the north and south, and between the c^iaia 
of Ossa and the sea on the west and east. (Strab. 
IX. p. 441. and 442. Scyl. Feripl. p. 24. Plin. IV. 
9.) The people of this district were called Mag- 
netes, and appear to have been in possesnon of it 
from the most remote period. 

Kctyrifrmr f q^( Il^Hf, Tntf^fliroi vlif, 

Ntdtnur. II. B. 756. 
'Eaiit ^ i^i^fit fMr ^^ 

Itifyiaa SaifTOM-i yviti(, PiND. PytB. IV. 140. 
^uniant Meiyi^ 

Ten VM*iy wtivauv' &)t«lT»r 
UotxtMn ^oti^TOfuM-i. Id. Neh. V. 50. 

They are also universally allowed to have formed 
part of the Amphictyonic body. (.£scfain. de Fals. 
Leg. p. 122. Fausan. Phoc. c. 8. Harpocrat v. 'AfL- 
^KTvevcf.) The Magnesians submitted to Xerxe^ 
giving earth and water in token of subjection. (He- 
rod. VII. 188.) Thucydides leads us to suppose they 
were in his time dependant on the Thessaliaos ; &r 

he says, Moynp^f mu ei oAAoi m^mei BcffiraXSv (II. 

101.) They passed, vrith the rest of that nation, 
under the dominion of the kings of Macedon, wba 
succeeded Alexander, and were declared free by the 
Romans after the battle of Cynoscephalse. (Poljb. 
Excerpt XVIII. 29, 5. Liv. XXXIII. 82. and 84.) 
Their government was then republican, affairs being 
directed by a general council, and a chief magis- 
trate called Magnetarch. (Liv. XXXV. 81.« Cf. 

* There are coins of this NHTON. Sest. Monet. Vet. p. 
people with the epigraph MAr- 41. c. I. 
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Strab. IX, p. 442. Xenoph.Anab-VI.l. Scymn.Ch. 

605.) 

Mount Homole, the extreme point of Magnesia Hooud* 

to the north, from whence we shall begin our de-*"""^ 

scription, was probably a portion of the chain of 

Ossa ; and cel^)rated hy the poets as the abode of 

the ancient Centaurs and Lapithie, and a favourite 

haunt of Pan, 

Ceu, duo nubigeiue quum verUce montiB ab alto 
Deaceodiint Centauri, Homolea Othrymque nivalem 
Linquentes cursu rapido. ^n. VII. 674. 

ntiv, 'OfuSXtt; iparif wSttr Hm xiKtyy^etf, 

Thbocs. Idtll. VII. 104. 

where see the Scholiast's remarks. (Ed. Gaisf. p. 

127.) 

From Pausanias we learn that it was extremely 

fertile, and well supplied with springs and fountains. 

(Bceot. 8.) One of these was apparently the Libe-iAwdm 

thrian fountain, spoken of by Pliny, IV. 9- Solin. 

c 8. Mel. II. 3. and Lycophron, 410. 

^ Stnr^aroi 

Strabo says that mount Homole was near the 
mouth of the Peoeus, (IX. p. 442.) and Apollonius 
describes it as close to the sea : 

v^vrn xtKAifiiyqii, wetpapiTpKr. Akoon. I. 594. 

and Orpheus, (Argon. 460.) 

{Ct IKcsarch. Stat. Grace, p. S3, and v. 24. Steph. 
Byz. V. '0/mXij.) 

At the foot of Uiis mountain, and on the edge of HomoUDm 
the vale of Tempe, was the town rf Homolium, ofk*. """*' 
Hom(^ standing on the right bank of the Peneus. 
E e 3 
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(Strab. IX. p. 443. Bcyl. PeripL p. 12. et 25.* Stepb. 
Byz. V. '0^'Aio>, Plin. IV. 9. Schoi. Theocr. Id. VII. 
104.) We maj presume that the niiiu pointed out 
by modern travellera near the town oS Ambelakim 
belong to this Thessalian city*. 
^ Mount Ossa, named by modem Greeks ^movo, 
extends from the right bank of the Penetu along 
the Magnesian coast to the chain of Pehon'. 

Od. a. 312. 

Ter sunt conati impiHiere Felb OsBam 
Scilicet, atque Ossse frondoeum involvere Olympum. 
GsoRO. 1. 282: 

It was supposed that Ossa and Olympus wa<e once 
united, but that an earthquake had rent them 
asunder. (Herod. VII. 132.) 

postquam diiceMt Olympo 

Hercules graviB Ossa muiu, subitaeque nnnam 
Senut aqiue Nereus. Ldcam. VI. S47< 

Dissiluit gelido Tertex Osaceus Olympo; 
Carceribus laxantur aqiue, pactoque meaUi 
Redduntur fluviusque man, tellusque colonis. 

Claudian. Rapt. PaosEap. II. 188. 
(Cf. Strab. IX. p. 430. et 442.) 

'Awi T« n^XjSf, ami ri *p6iumt 
CVra; Upif »aira;, 

KSpas /wtTiwr' — EuBiF. Elects. 44S. 

■ For 'Ofutn I read 'O^JXiw. are very tcu^ie ; thej hare the 
Cf. Dicaarch. p. 33. lia. ult. epigraph OM0.,0MOAltaN, and 

" Walpole'9 C(dlect. t. I, p. OMOAIKON. ScsL Mod. Vet. 
520. Pouqueville, t. III. p. p. 40. c. 3. 
373. The coins of thii towa < ItinenryofGreaoe, p.274. 
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Proceeding along the coast £rom the mouth of the Uyn. 
Feneus, we must notice Mjrs, named by Scylax, 
(p. S5.) and beyond it Eurymeoae, or EryDuue, (Id.Euratiim 
p. 35. and ApoUon. Argon. I. 597-) MTBBrym, 

KiOn 8" Eipttftirat rt wtytixXCrmi n fM^yyo; 

(Cf. Stfttb. IX. p. 448. Plin. IV. 9- Staph. Byz. v. 
EifvfiMM.) After which fallows Rhizus. (Scyl. Pe-BiiiHu. 
ripl. p. 25. Strab. IX. p. 436. and 443. PUn. IV. 9- 
Steph. Byz. v. 'Pil^ovt.) In the chevalier L^ie's Map 
the ruins of this town are placed a little to the south 
of Cape JV«f, and close to the village of that name. 
Further on is a river which probably answers to the Amynu a. 
Amyrus of ApoUonius, I. 595. 

ouS* ?ri iiipir 

MtXAof virix inTaitAia ^atit'n 'AfiMfom pMftt, 

where see the remarks of the Scholiast. A little to 
the south of it was Melibcea, ascribed by Homer toN 
Philoctetes : 

Ofi ff af» Mig0»n]V xtt) Qtwftam'y hi/MtrOf 

T«wl« ^iXsxT^nif ^*y, T<$«M' *^ *^C- II- B. 716. 
This town, according to Livy. stood at the base of 
mount OssB, in that part which stretches towards 
the plains of Theisaly above Demetrias. It was at~ 
tacked in the Macedonian war by M. Popilius, a 
Roman commandor, at the head of five thousand 
men; but the garrison being reinforced by a de- 
tachment irom the army of Perseus, the entopris^ 
was abandoned. (Liv. XLIV. 18.) We know from 
ApoUonius that it was a maritime town : 

'Evitv Si itfirtifaia* napt^lSttr MtXi'^tiav, 
'Axrqv T aiytakiv n hv^tfiM txHwram;. 

ab&o», I. tm. 

E e 4 
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Okph. Aroon. 165. 
(Cf. Herod. VII. 188. BcyX. p. 3d. Stnib. IX. p. 436. 
and 448. Plin. IV. 9- Mel. II. 3. Steph. Byz. v. 
MfAi'^oio, Eustath. II. p. 829. Fhilostrat Icon. p. 
868. 

Near the source of the AmTniB we must pkc^ 
Luam^ with Apollonius Lacerea, the birthplace of the 
nymph CoroDis> mother of .^^sculapius. 

Tsv h Xrr«^ Aeaupiif 

Aim Ktpmrii Trixm' M rpoxfjif 'A/iSptn. 

Argoti. IV. 616. 
From Pindar we infer also that it was utuated doae 
to the shores of the lake Boebeis : 

*£; AoxipftoF' 'Evil 

KfUftnla^n c^Kti wapiifcs. Fyth. III. 57. 

(Cf. Steph. Byz. v. AaxiftM.) 

The Scholiast of Apollonius speaks 4^ a town 

Amynu. named Amyrus, which was probably near the river 

of the same name. (Ar^n. I. S95. Cf. Steph. r. 

A^nSu. "A/wpsf.) Polybius also notices the Campus Amyri- 

c»tiuuiBwcus. (V. 99> S.) Casthansea, which follows after Me- 

liboea, is noticed by Herodotus in his account d the 

terrible storm experienced by the fleet of Xerxes off 

this coast. (VII. 188. Cf. Strab. IX. p. 443. PUn. 

IV. 9. Theophrast. Hist. Plant. IV. 6. SchoL NU 

cand. Alex. 271. Etymol. Magn. v. KaaroMa, Steph. 

Byz. V. KeurraoMo.) 

Sepiupra- The promontofy of Sepias is celebrated in mytho- 

rium. logy as the spot where Peleus lay in wait for Thetis^ 

and irom whence he carried off the goddess : 
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'Extth ira)Mtiit j(9$f^t x«TXe* jkuxov 
Stpriotof H^w. EuBip. AsDROu. 1266. 

In hiatofj it is femed as the scene of the great dis- 
aster that befell the Persian ships, and which Hero- 
dotus describes at length. Amioocles, a landhtdder 
in the vicinity of Sepias, is said to have acquired 
greet wealth from the wrecks. (VII. 190.) 

Adrixa S" ^ifh) woKukijiti aia TltXttvya* 
Sutra, IIi)AiaSaf 5« w»gt£^i^ iphvctf, 

Apoll. Aroon. I. 580. 
(Died. Sic. XI. S49. Strab. IX. p. 443. Plin. IV. 9.) 
It is probably the cape which now bears the name 
of Hagiot Demetrio*, Near it were some rocks or 
shoals called Ipni, or Hypnus, (Herod. VII. 190.ipiiiTd 
6trab. IX. p. 443.) which in modem maps are calledic^X 
Ipnout, to the north of Ilagios DemeU'ios. 

The southern promontory of Magnesia is nowHagne. 
Hagiot Georgia; it is the Magnesium promonto-l^MT^ 
rium of Herodotus. (VII. 198.) Beyond this the**™^ 
coast stretches in a south-westerly direction to the 
entrance of the Pagasiean bay or gulf of ViUo. The 
promontory which closes this bay on the Magnesian 
side was named .£antium, (Plin. IV. 9. Ptot. p. .^antimii 
82.) it is now known as Cape Trikeri or Volo. TheS^'^ 
high mountain, of which it forms the termination, 
is the mons TissBus of antiquity. Tuh* 

Apoll. Argon. 1. 568. 
According to Valerius Flaccus it was dedicated to 
Diaoa: 

Jamque petis summas tequatum Pelioo omos 
Templaque Timseffi mergunt oUtqua IKame. 

II. 6. 
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On this lofty Tock Philip the son of Demetrius 
caused watch-fires to be lighted, in order to apprise 
his troops of any attack which might be made by 
Attalus and the Romans, whose fleet wai off tt^ 
coast. (Liv. XXVIII. fi. Polyb. X. 42, 8. Appian. 
B. Mithrid. c. 35.) 

Zciuium Zelasium is another promontory, noticed by Lirr. 

riiun. on the Magnesian ooast above Demetrias. (XXXI. 
46.) The historian says it belonged to a tract of 
country called Isthmia, meaning probaUy the pen- 
insula of which Cape Trikeri is one of the extreme 
points; in which case the Zdarium promontorium 
would be that lying opposite to the isle of TWAer^ 

o^ethoi the CScynethus insula of the ancients. (Scyl. Peri|d. 

"rtw. p. 85.) Artemidonis (s^. Strab. IX. p. 4S6.) places 
this i^nd, which contained a town of the same 
name, in the Pagasanin bay. (MeL II. 7. Plin. IV. 
13.) Within the gulf, and on the eastern coast, we 

oiiuo. find Olizon, asoibed by Hinner to Philoctetes in a 
passage already referred to. (Cf. ScyL PeripL p. £5. 
Strab. IX. p. 4S6. Eustath. ad Iliad, p. 704. et 
705. Steph. Byz. t. 'OAiijSw. Plin. IV. 9.) Scyhix 

iMBponoi. states that its port was called Is«, a name which it 
still retains. (Peripl. p. 25.) The ruins oi Olizon 
probably exist near the modern town of ArgalattL 

spaiathn. Beyoud was ^palathra. (Scyl. p. 25. Steph. Byz. f. 

CoiMB. "SmtoMfo, Plin. IV. 9.) CoracK is noticed only by 

Methone. Scylax, p. 25.) Methone is alluded to by Homer in 
the catalogue of the ships as belon^ng to Philoc- 
tetes. (Cf. Strab. IX. p. 486. Scyl. p. 25. Plin. IV. 
9. Steph. Byz. v. lA^w^.) Thaumacia, whidi must 
not be confounded with the Thaumaci of Phthia, 
formed also part of the dominions of Philoctetes. 
(Horn. II. loc. cit. Cf. Strab. IX. p. 436. Eustath. 
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IL p. 704. et 729. Steph. Byz. v. QavjuacUt, PUn. 
IV. 9.) 

The position of Magnesia, which was conquered u 
hy Philip the son of Amyntas, (Demostfa. Olynth. I. 
p. 13.) is uncertain. (Cf. Steph. Byz. y. MaynfTM.) 

fiudea was another town of Magnesia, according Bude>vd 
to the Scholiast of Lycophron. (v. 858. Cf. Steph. ""^"^^ 
Byz. T. BoiiSt/o.) 

'H TOUd ^ BouStwcr AifuMv iupift 
'Afotywf av£a{air«. 
It is probably the Budeutn of Homer. (II. 11. 570.) 

'Of f h BtuMif lUTRM^ffe jfiwinri — 
NeHa, whose inhabitants were removed by Derae- n«iu. 
tiius Poliorcetes to the neighbouring city of Deme- 
trial, is placed by Strabo on the shores of the Pagai- 
ssan bay. (IX. p. 436.) In the same direction was 
Onnenium, an ancient city, noticed by Homer idOrmo. 
the catalogue of ships as belonging to Euiypylus : "^ 

Ot V t)(i>* 'OpyJtuf, oT rg xp^n 'iWpciav, 

07 r' ^ov 'Arripu*, Tniwi r$ XmidmL xapuva, 

U. B. 784. 
According to Demetrius of Scepsis it was the birth- 
place of Phflenix, the preceptor of Achilles. (Strab. 
IX. p. 438. Eustath. II. p. 762.) 

Strabo affirms that in. his time it was called Or- 
minium ; and that it contributed, with many of the 
neighbouring towns, to the rise and prosperity of the 
city of Demetrias, from which it was distant only 
twenty-seven stadia. (IX. p. 438. Eustath. II. loc. 
dt. Cf. ApoUod. II. 7, 7. Phn. IV. 9.) In Wodo- 
nis Siculus it is said that Cassander had wished to 
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remore the iohabitants of Ordiomenus and Dium to 
Thebes of Fhthia, but was prevented by the aniral 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes. As there was no Thessa- 
IJan city named Ordiomeuus, it is very likely that 
we ought to read Onnenium in the passage here 
referred to. (XVIIL 790-0 Mr. DodweU observed 
near VoU> the ruins of an andent town on the site 
named Goritxa. " Having ascended a short way up 
" the hill," says this traveller, ** the foundations of a 
" gate, with a tower on each side of it, are visible. 
" The highest point of the acropolis rises firom the 
" sea, the other extremity descends to Pelion, of 
" which it is a projection or branch." Mr. DodweU 
adds, " there can be little doubt that these are the 
" remains of the andent lolios'" But if Strabo 
is correct in estimating the distance between I<^os 
and Demetrias at seven stadia, the former cannot be 
GortAui ; and therefore it more probably re[»esraitB 
Ormenium, which was twenty-seven stadia from 
Demetrias. (Strab. loc. dt.) 

Dium, named by Diodorus in the passage above 
dted, was apparently in this vidni^. Stephanos 
acknowledges a Thessalian town of that name. {v. 
Awv.) 

lolcos was a dty of great antiquity, and ode- 
brated in the hermc age as the birthplace of Jasoa 
and bis ancestors. 

Evt' (tc almniar iari 
vraifun if (vSuiXof 

y See Wesseling's note, and HejQe on Apollodonu, ad loc dt 
' Travel*, t. U. p. 90. 
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YlitJtit yh h *6^n(iff 'iMXiup 

N«u ■nkS^ptfni. Ch>. A. S55. 

, Bof^c, tuA TXafupiif, km) KixTtfMtn)* 'losn^w. 

II. B. 718. 

It was situated at the foot of mount PelioQj accord- 
ing to Pindar : 

tla?Jvt Si xifi xtSi ?M- 
Tpttof 'Itm^r, 

IlqAivf w»piS»Ktf AiftMWtnc. Nbh. IV. 87- 
and near the small river Anaurus, in which Jason is 
said to have lost his sandal : 

A^gir 8* 0^ fMrmiTM TiSft tiari fi^i» 'l^tw 
Xiifupkw fiiip<t xuin Bui v««v)* 'Avaipw 
*AaXo fth igw-aaa-m &w' iXu«(, ctUa 5* tiipit, 
KoUMTtv e(34t TiBiXor ivi<r;^^ir«v wpojfoyiri*. 

Afoll. Abgon. I. 48. 

Simonides, speaking of Meleager, says» 

*0; Seufl TorrcEf tixaat ttws 

iamrtt jSoAi^ 'Afavpw iwipt 

mfat^irptMt ^ 'IceAxou. Af. Athbn. IV. SL 

(Cf Apollod. I. 9. 15. Strab. IX. p. 486.) Strabo af- 
firms that dvil dissensions and tyrannical government 
hastened the downfall of lokos, which was once a 
powerful atj ; but its ruin was finally completed by 
the fi>undation of Demetrias in its immediate vici- 
nity. In his time the town no longer existed, but 
the ndghbouring shore still retained the name of 
lolcos. (IX. p. 4S6. Cf. Liv.XLIII.12. Scyl. p. 85. 
Steph. Byz. v. 'I«\xdf, Plin. IV. 9-) 
. Mount Pdion, whose principal summit rises be*- pdion 
hind lolcos and Ormenium, fiinns a chain of some """^ 
extent, from the south-eastern extremity of the lake 
Bcebeis, where it unites with one of the nunific»- 
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tions of OssB, to the extreme promontCMy of Magne- 
sia. (Stnib. IX. p. 448. Herod. VII. 129-) 

Homer alludes to this mountaiD as the ancient 
abode of the Centaurs, who were ejected by the 
Lapitbse. 

Totti S* ix ni)Xiau in, md Aillawri ntaarn. 

II. B. 743. 
"Iwowi Mttynt- 

>Jn ffvpeit' 'Ex S* iyirmm rtfetvit 
ewfuwTOf— PiSD. Pyth. II. 83. 

It was however more especially the haunt of Chiron, 
whose cave, as Dicsearchus relates, occupied the 
highest point of the mountain. {M(»it Pd. Descript. 
Frag. p. 29.) 

ni)Xli)u Ix x«p»fw, f^n» Jfifuwu iip^mvm. II. fl. 148. 

Talis et ipse jubam cerrice effinidit equina 
CoDJugiB adventu pernix Satarnus, et aharo 
Pelion himutn ftigiena implevit acuto. 

GsoBc IIL 92. 

N^ tx**^' «i^^ ft\». 

Pfnd. Ptth. III. 7. 

In a fragment of Dicaearcfaus, whidi has been pre- 
served to us, we have a detailed description of Pe- 
Kon, and its botanit^ productions, which appear to 
have been very numerous, both as to finest trees 
and plants of various kinds. According to the same 
Cnti^. writer, it gave rise to two rivukts named Craosuib- 
Bi7dMnia.doa andBrychon; the source of tfaefomwr was to- 
wards its base, while the latter, after passing what 
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he tenns the Pelian wood, discfaaiged its waters intoPdiuin 
the sea. Ennius also apeaks of the Pelian forest. 
<ap. Cic. Rhet. ad Hereon. II.) 

Utinam ne in nemor« Pelio securibus 
Csesa cecidisset abiegna ad terrain trabes. 

Quorum post alatuni, princeps e vertice Pelii 
Adveuit Chiron portans silvestna dona. 

Catull. Cakm. LXIII. 8TO. 

Peticu Hsnumiee mons est obrersus in Austroe ; 
Summa virent pinu ; cetera quercus babet. 

Ovid. Fast. V. 381. 

Od the most elevated part of the mouDtain was a 
temple dedicated to Jupiter Actaeus; to which a 
troop of the noblest youths of the city of Demetrias 
ascended every year by appointment of the priest ; 
and such was the ccdd experienced on the summit, 
that they wore the thickest wooUen fleeces to pro- 
tect themselves from the inclemency of the weather. 
(Dicsearch. p. 29.) It is with propriety there&re 
that Pindar applies to Pelion the epithet of stormy t 

Tilr i %wM(Uf An/tfr- 
ofafiymf Ik ElnXiov xtfh- 
mtc wtri AtmSSmf 

'Afxw',— Ptth. IX. 6. 

FigasB, the port of lolcos, and afterwards ofpigua. 
Phone, was remarkable in Grecian story as bdng 
the harbour from whence the ship Ai^ set sail on 
her distant voyage. It was indeed asserted by some 
that it derived its name irom the consbnction of 
tint ^unous vessd ; but Strabo is of opinion that it 
rather owed its appdlation to the numerous qningt 
which were found in its vicinity. (IX. p. 436. Cf. 
Schol. ApoU. Rh. 1. 387.) 
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Namque fenint olim Pagus navalibus Argo 
Egressam longe PhaaadoB iase viam. 

Peopeet. I. aO, 17. 
Jamque fretum Minye Pagasaea puppe aecabant. 

Ovid. AhrAV. VII. I. 



Ut PagasKa ratia peteret cum Phandoa u 

Ldcah. II. 715. 
It was taken by IHiUip the son of AniTntas after 
the defeat of Onomarchus and Lycophron. (Demostfa. 
Olynth. I. p. 13. Diod. Sic. XVI. 5S6.) Apollo was 
the tutelary deity of the place. 

AroLL. AacoN. I. 411. 
(Cf. Schol. ad Ai^on. I. 237.) Henm[qius, a comic 
poet, cited by Athenaeus, (1. 49.) says of this town, 

(Cf. Scyl. p. 36. PUn, IV. 9. Pomp. Mel. II. 8.) Its 
site is nearly occu{ned by the present castle of 
Folo\ 

PagasK gave its name to the extenrire gnlf on 
whose shores it was situated; and wliich we find 
varioualy designated, as Pagawtifus sinus, (Scyl. p. 
25. Strab. IX. p. 438.) or Pagasites, (Demosth. PML 
JE:pist.l59.) Pagaseus, (Pomp. MeL II. 8.) and Paga- 
sicus. (PUn. IV. 9.) In modem gef^raphy it is called 
thegukof ^i>&>. 

Demetrias, which owed its name and origin to 
Demetrius Pidiorcetes about 290 years B. C, derived, 
as Strabo reports, its population in the first instance 
iiiom the neighbouring towns of Nelia, Pagasse, Or^ 

• Gell'a Itinerary of Greece, p. 260. 
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menium, Rhizus, Sepias, Olizon, Bcebe, and lolcos, 
all of which were finally included within its teni- 
toiy. (IX. p. 436. Plut. Vit. Demetr.) It soon be- 
came one of the most flourishing towns of Thessaly; 
and in a military point of view was allowed to rank 
among the principal fortresses of Greece. It was in 
&ct most advantageously placed for defending the ap- 
proaches to the defile of Tempe, as well on the side 
of the plains as on that of the mountains. (Strab. 
IX. p. 486.) Its maritime situation also, both from 
its proximity to the island of Euboea, Attica, the 
Peloponnesus, the Cyclades, and the opposite shores 
of Asia, rendered it a most important acquisition to 
the sovereigns of Macedonia. Hence Philip the son 
of Demetrius is said to have termed it one of the 
chains of Greece. (Polyb. XVII. 11. Liv. XXXII. 
37. XXVIII. 5.) After the batde of Cynoscephalffi 
it became the principal town of the Magnesian re- 
public, and the seat of government. It was sur- 
prised by a party of ^tolians, under pretence of 
bringing back Eurylocfaus, one of its chief citizens, 
who had been exiled, (Liv. XXXV. 34.) and not 
long after, Antiochus their ally made his entry into 
the dty. (XXXV. 43.) On the retreat, however, of 
that monarch, Demetrias surrendered to the army 
of Philip, (XXXVI. 33.) and remained attached to 
the house of Macedon, until it fell under the sub- 
jection of the Romans after the fatal battle of Pydna. 
(XLIV. 13.) According to Dicaearchus, Demetrias 
was twenty stadia by land from the foot of Pdion, 
but only seven by sea. (Mont. Pel. Descript. p. S7. 
Cf. Strab. IX. p. 438.) We may observe, that Scy- 
lax takes no notice of this place ; which is an evi- 
dent jntwf that he wrote before its existence. Strabo 
VOL. I. F f 
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informs us, that though it had lost much of its 
former splendour, Demetrias was still the most con- 
siderable town of this portion of Thessaly. (IX. p. 
436. Steph. Byz. v. At]/i^fiMf, PUn. IV. 9- HierocL 
p. 642.) Mr. Dodwell, describing the remains t^ 
this celebrated city, says, " It is spread over a con- 
" siderable portion of the plain ; but the only ruins 
" that have in some d^ree resisted the injuries t^ 
" time are a stadium and an hippodrome, which are 
" contiguous to each other, and seem to have been 
" composed of banks and earth. The other remains 
« consist of masses, of which the original destioatioa 
" cannot be known"*." Sir W. Gell has these me- 
moranda : " Pass the ruins of a gate, and the walla 
" of an ancient city. Many other ruins mark the 
" site of a lai^ place — Demetrias'." 

Amphu*. Amphanse, or Amphanseum, which Scylax places 
in the vicinity of Pagasae, (p. 25.) Is also acknow- 
ledged by Stephanus Byz. (v. 'Aft/f>aMti.) 

xtoni^ JEson, or .£sonia, is said to have been a town of 
Magnesia by the Scholiast of Apollonius. (Argon. I. 
411.) 

KAu^i awof, Ylmyeurat r*, (if^v t' AinofiSK nun', 

(Cf. Steph. Byz. et Etym. M. v. A/^awM et \1vm.) 
lUmn. Falauthrus and Euryampus are also ascribed to 

BwrjMn. Magnesia by the Scholiast of Lycophron. (v. 899.) 

'Afifptafioy rxiiTToti^^ov Eu^em^tIoiv. 

(Cf. Steph. Byz. v. Evpve^m.) 
Also Thorax, according to Steph. Byz. (v. On^.) 

<■ Tnveli, t. II. p. 87. •" Idneraiy of Greece, p. 260. 
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MALIEN8ES. 
The Melians, oi Mij^^rf, as they are called by- 
Attic writers, or Malians, MaXius, according to the 
Doric form, which was doubtless their own dialect^, 
were the most southero tribe belonging to Tbessaly. 
They occupied principally the shores of the gulf to 
which they communicated their name, extending as 
far as the narrowest part of the straits of Ther- 
mopylae, and to the valley of the Sperchius, a little 
above its entrance into the sea. (Herod. VII. 198.) 

MljAloi T( xikKW, (A 

'SmfyiAi Sfiti nSi'av (dj»tni svrif. 

MacH. Pebs. 49S. 

They are admitted by iEschines, Pausanias, and 
Harpocration, in their lists of the Amphictyonic 
states ', which was naturally to be expected, as this 
celebrated assembly had always been held in their 
country. The Melians offered earth and water to 
Xerxes in token of submission. (VII. 18S.) Accord- 
ing to DiodoruB they took part in the Lamiac war. 
(XXIII. 6S8.) 

Herodotus says their country b chiefly flat: in 
some parts the pUins are extensive, in others, nar- 
row, being confined on one side by the Melian gulf, 
and towards the land by the loAy and inaccessible 
mountains of Trachioia. (VII. 198. Strab. IX. p. 
429. et 43S. Lir. XLII. 40. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. M>- 
Amv; et M^Xof.) 

The Meliac gulf is noticed by several writers of MaUMm 
antiquity; such as Herodotus, IV. SS. Thuc. III.M^ma. 

nuiD riniu. 
' Scylax seems to make a in considering the whole pas- 
dittinctioD between the MiiXHif lage to be corrupt, and proba- 
and MaXw^, which is to be bly by a later author. Vid. Not. 
found in oo other author. I ad Scyl. p. 32. 
entirely agree with Palmerius ' See p.34S. 

F f8 
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96. Scyl. p. 24. Scymn. Ch. 601. Strab. IX. p. 433. 
It DOW takes its name from the neighbouring city oi 
Zeitoun. It should be observed that lAvj, who 
often terms it the Maliacus sinus> (XXVII. 30. 
XXXI. 46.) elsewhere uses the a[^liation of JEm- 
anum sinus, (XXVIII. 6, 6.) which he has borrowed ' 
from Folfbius. (X. 4S, 5. Steph. Byz. v. Mvm.) 

Thucydides divides the Melians into three differ- 
ent tribes, which he names Paralii, Hierenses, and 
Trachinii. The first of these, as their name indi- 
cates, must have occupied the coast from the vicinitj 
of Larissa Cremaste in Phthia, to the mouth of the 
Sperchius. 

Scymnus of Chios (v. 602.) calls them Eoalii, and 
ascribes to them Echinus, founded, as he asserts, by 
Echion, who was sprung from the dragon's teetit K 
Rhianus also denominates it the city of Echion b, 
(Steph. Byz. v. 'Exiwr,) and Lucan probably alludes 
to it in the following passage, 

Atque olim Lariaaa poteos : uIh lu^ile quondam 

Nunc super Argos arant; veteres ubi &bu]a Thebas 

MoDstrat Echionias — VI. 355. 

When Demosthenes states that this town was 

taken from the Thebans by Philip of Macedon, he 

must be understood to speak of the inhabitants (^ 

Thebes in Phthiotis. (PhiL III. p. 120.) Echinus 

afterwards fell into the bands of the ^tolians, but 

was taken Irom them by Philip the son of Denoe- 

' For E^iMf tl ti\i( iirtt TeC Imofriu miaif 

I read, 'Exi^xf ^tt^ iarl mii Zsh^tm! rrlrit 

■ It is erideot that in Ste- this tray: 'Exi**( vjXk 'AxopMnbt 
|>hauU8 Byz. there is an oroU- 'Eyjim mlrfia, in) it &0u| Btra- 
uoa,which might be supplied in uix,PKuit'Ex<^sIvTirTatfnp(hw. 
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trius, after a si^ of some duration. (Polyb. IX. 41. 
XVII. 3, 12. Liv. XXXII. 33.) Strabo says it 
was only twenty stadia distant from Larissa Cre- 
maste, and one hundred from Phalara, which was 
near the mouth of the Sperchius. (IX. p. 435. Plin. 
IV. 7.) " The present village, which still retains 
" the name of Eckinou, stands upon the ruins of 
" the ancient town on the side of a hill that is 
" crowned by the Acropolis. It appears from its 
" situation, as well as its works, to have been a 
" place (^ great strength. In some parts it has been 
" fortified by triple walls. Opposite the Acropolis, 
" at the distance of a few hundred paces, is a hill, 
" where there are some ruins and foundations of 
" large blocks, probably a temple ''." 

Proana, ascribed by Stephaaus to the Melians, but Fmuia. 
which he seems to confound with Proema. (v. Upv- 
eaa et TlpoapM,) was certainly situated on this coast, 
and in the vicinity of Pteleum, as we learn from 
Diodorus Siculus that it was freed, together with the ' 
latter town, by Demetrius Poliorcetes '. (XVIII. 
790.) 

Phalara, according to Strabo, was twenty stadia Phaian. 
from the mouth of the Sperchius. (IX. p. 435.) 
Livy says it was on the Melian gulf, and, from its 
excellent and commodious haven, had formerly been 
a place of considerable importance. Here Philip re- 
ceived ambassadors from Ptolemy, king of Egypt, 
the Rhodians, and Athenians, for the purpose of put- 
ting an end to the war in wbich he was then engaged 

■> I>odwell,t.Il.p.80. Gell's bv Seetid, Autonomua unicus 
Itinerary, p. 249. iii Mus. R. Baa. Equus di- 

' A very rare medal belong- midius saliens )( ^^ AR. Mo- 
ing to Proana U thua described net. Vet. p. 4 1 . c. 2. 
Ff 3 
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with the ifitoUaos. (Liv. XXVII. 80. Polyb. XX. 
10, 16. Steph. Byz. v. ^aXapa.) Mr. Dodwell con- 
ceives that the small port of StiUdi, where there are 
some ruios, represents Phalara ''. 

At the mouth of the Sperchius was Anticyra, as 
Herodotus informs us, (VII. 198- and 313.) and also 
Strabo. (IX. p. 428.) It was said to produce the 
genuine hellebore, so much recommended hy ancieDt 
physicians as a cure for insanity. (Steph. Byz. v. 

'AvTiKVpa.) 

I The Sperchius, now Hellada, flowed from mount 
TymphrestuSt a lofty range forming part of the chain 
of Findus, in the country of the ^nianes. (Strab. 
IX. p. 433.) Homer frequently mentions this river 
as belonging to the territory of Achilles, around the 
Melian gulf ^ 

Til T»x» Yl^Ktfli fuyan;^, fetXfl noAvScDpii) 

Sn^Mf ktu^utm, Tur^ 4ta> i^vq4(ir** II. IT. 174. 

'Erf' kSt' Axx' hiiia* •gt^ipn'm S«j 'Ax'^Xtuf* 
Srttj kKeanAt mf qc («i^ iamtMlfom ^(u'rqf, 
Tigv (he ^/nfxtuf wtTtift^ ^ptf* rqXiMmrar. 

II. 4'. 1412. 
The tragic poeta likewise allude to it. 

MqXia n ttokwatif ti 

JEacB. Pbbs. 492. 
'Of n¥ itovTtiMftp 
itupari) TAqSd waKK&v liitnoy, 

k T. II. p. 94. the bed and mouth of the Spo^ 

■ Sir W. Gell remarks that chius, renders the position of 

the great addition of allurial this place rery uncertain, Itioe- 

smlt and the frequent change of rwy, p. 246. 
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MijXioSmv nviifAif 

Soph. Philoct. 7««. 

(Cf. Herod. VII. 198. et 188. Strab. IX. p. 438. 

ScyL Peripl. p. 24.) 

Run mihi et rigui placeant in ralUbus amnes; 
Fiumina amem talv^sque ingloriua. 0, ubi camfa, 
Spercheosque, et virgmibuB baccbata Laccems 
T&yget&l Georg. II. 48£. 

ferit amne dtato 

Maliscas Spercbeos aquas. Locan. VI. 366. 

The Hierenses ('Upii() of Thucydides (III. 92.) in* 
were probably the inbabitants of a city named Irus, - 
noticed by Lycophron, (▼. 903.) 

StephaDUB Byz. says it bekinged to tfae Melians. (r. 
"ifa et 'ipof.) 

Callimachus tiiay be thought to refer to it, when 
speaking of the Hyperborean offerings sent to Do- 
dona, and thence to the Melian gulf. 

A«Swin|9t riiJuwryal 

rtgXt^nf, iifaenvTii oe'iy^oio AJ^i]rO{ 

^suTifn 'Isfiy auTU x«l imftei MijXiSo; an|$ 

'B^errai. Hymn, in Del. 

(Cf. Herod. IV. 83.) Tbe position of this town re- 
mains unknown. 

Lamia, one of the most considerable of the Me-i<«ni»> 

lian cities, was situated, as Strabo reports, about 

thirty stadia from the Sperchius. (IX. p. 433.) It 

is celebrated in history as the principal scene of the 

Ff4 
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war which was carried on between the MacedoDians* 
uader Antipater, and the Athenians with other con- 
federate Greeks, commanded hy Leosthenes; from 
which circumstance it is generally known by tbe 
name of the Lamiac war. Antipater, baring been 
defeated in the first instance, retired to Lamia, 
where he was besieged hy the allies ; but he after- 
wards cootrived to escape fnmi thence, and r^ire to 
the north of ThesSaly. piod. Sic. XVIII. 632. et 
seq. Strab. IX. p. 484.) 

hivy reports that Philip, the son of Demetrius, 
twice defeated the ^tolians, supported by Attains 
and some Roman troops, near this place. (XXVII. 
80.) Antiochus was afterwards received there with 
acclamations. (XXXV. 43.) The town was sut»e- 
quently retaken by the Romans. (XXXVII. 5. Po- 
lyb. Excerpt XX. 11, 12. Steph. Byz. v. Aofua. 
Phn. IV. 7.) 

Dr. Holland says, " there is veiy littie doubt that 
" the site of Zeitoun corresponds with that <^ the 
*' ancient Lamia. Livy describes the difficulty ex- 
" perienced by tbe Macedonians in minii^ the rock, 
" which was siliceous : such is also the rock of Zei- 
" toun ™." Mr. Dodwell observes, that the Acropolis 
is visible above the town, and that the lower part of 
the wall is ancient, and r^ularly constructed ". 

Aeheimufl. Stntbo mentions a stream named Achelous, which 
flowed near Lamia. (IX. p. 434.) 

AgonMk In the same ridnity we may place .A^nea, 
noticed by Lycophron, 

■" T. II. p. 107. city exhibit tbe epiajnphs aa. 

" 11. p. 78. See alio Claire's uid AAMIBON. SesUni, MoneL 

Tra»elB, P. II. p. 250. GeU's Vet. p. 40. c. 2. 
ItiD.p.247. Hie coins of this 
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noSewwf. V. 908. 

and ascribed by Stephanus Byz. to the Melians. (v. 
Asyimia.) Rhianus called it .^^ne : this is probably 
the Econia of Pliny. (IV. 7.) 

iE^leon, taken by Attains in the Macedonian £e<^ii> 
war, was near Larissa Cremaste. (XXXI. 46.) The 
Halcyone of Pliny is unknown. (IV. 7.) There wasBiieyoiio. 
also a town called Malea, from whence the Melians HmiM. 
probably derived their name. (Staph. Byz. v. MaXi€iIf. 
Died. Sic. XVIII. 732.") Near it was a place 
called Chense, which gave birth to Myson, one ofctam. 
the seven sages. (Diod. Sic. Excerpt, de Virt. et Vit. 
235.) 

Colacea is said to have been a town of the Me-CoUoM. 
lians, which was destroyed by the Thessalians. 
(Tfaeopomp. ap. Athen. VI. 6S.) On crossing the 
Sperchius we enter into the Trachinian district, Tnchiida. 
which, as we have already remarked, is included by 
Tbncydides in the Melian territory. It was so 
named ii*om the town of Trachin or Trechin, known Tnctun. 
to Homer, and asngned by him to Achilles, together 
with the whole of the Melian country. 

B. 683. 
It was here that Hercules retired, after having 
committed an involuntary murder, as we learn &om 
Sophocles, who has made it the scene of one of his 
deepest tragedies. 

frtcp ■gap' i,Api taiufu*. TbaCH. 89. 

Trachis, so called, according to Herodotus, from 

• Cf. Pilmer. ad Scyl. p. 34. 
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the mountaiDous character of the country, forms the 
approach to Thermopjis, on the side of Thessaly. 
(VII. 176. Cf. Strab. IX. p. 428. Staph. Bjz. v. 

Thucydides states, that in the sixth year of the 
Peloponnesian war, 426 B. C. the Lacedaemonians, 
at the request of the Trachinians, who were har- 
rassed by the mountaineers of CEta, sent a colony 
into their country. These, jointly with the Traclii- 
HctmIm nians, built a town to which the name of Heradea 
was given. (Tbuc. III. 92.) distant about sixty stadia 
from Thermopylse, and twenty from the sea. Its 
distance from Trachin was only six stadia. (Strab. 
IX. p. 428.) The jealousy of the n^ghbouiing 
Thessalian tribes led them frequently to take up 
anns against the rising colony, by which its pros- 
perity was so much impaired, that the I>acedaemo- 
nians were more than once compelled to send rein- 
forcements to its support. On one occasion the 
Heracleans were assisted by the Bceotians. (Died. 
Sic. XII. 835.) 

A sedition having arisen within the city, it was 
quelled by Eripidas, a Lacedsmonian commander, 
who made war upon and expelled the (Etseans, wbo 
were the constant enemies of the Heracleans. These 
retired into Bceotia ; and at their instigation the Bceo- 
tians seized upon Heraclea, and resttsed the <EtKaiit 
and Trachinians, who had also been ejected by tbe 
LacedEcmonians. (ThucV. 51. Diod. Sic. XIV. 417.) 
Xenophon reports that the inhabitants of Heraclea 
were f^in defeated in a severe engagement with 
tbe (Btseans, in consequence of thdr hanng been 
deserted by their allies, the Achseans of Phthia. 
(HeU. I. 2, 12.) Several yean after, the same his- 
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torian relates, that this dtj was occupied bj Jason 
of Pfaerse, who caused the walls to be pulled down. 
(Hell. VI. 4, 27.) Heraclea, however, again rose 
from its ruins, and became a flourishing citj under 
the ^tolians, who sometimes held their general 
council within its walls. (Pausan. Phoc. 31. Lit. 
XXyill. 5.) According to lAvy, the city stood in 
a plain, but the Acropolis was on a hill of very diffi- 
cult access. After the defeat of Antiochus at Tber- 
mopflse it was besieged by the Roman consul, Ad- 
lius Glabrio, who directed his attacks on four points 
at once : on the side of the Asopus, where is the 
gymnasium ; on that of the rirer Melaa, opposite the 
temple of Diana; in the direction of the dtadel, and 
of the sea. The country all around was marshy and 
woody. After a .long si^[e and an obstinate defence, 
the town was taken by assault ; soon after which the 
dtadel surrendered. (Liv. XXXVII. S4. Polyb. X. 
42, 4. XX. 9, 1, 11, 3. Ptolem. p. 84. Plin. IV. 7.) 
Sir W. Gell observed, " the vestiges of the dty of 
" Heraclea on a high flat, on the roots of mount 
" (Eta. Left of these, on a lofty rock, the dtadel of 
" Trachis, of which some ai the walls are destroyed 
" by the fall of the roc^ on which they were placed. 
" H^ce the views of the pass of Thermopyke and 
" the vale of the Sperchius are most magnificent p." 
Atheneeus places in the Tradiinian district a people 
named Cylicranes. (p. 463. Hesych. v. Kv^feanv.) CyHcnoM. 

Twenty stadia beyond the Spercfaius is the river Dm* fl- 
Dyras, said to have sprung fi*om the ground in order 
to assist Hercules when burning on the pile. (Herod. 

p Itinerary, p. 241. The HPAK. is the usuallegend. Set- 
cobs of Heraclea Tracbiaia are tini, Monet. Vet. p. 40. c. 2. 
of uncommon occurrence, HPA- 
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VII. 199. Strab. IX. p. 438.) Tweoty sUdia iiirtber 

Bieiu B. is the river Melas. Five stadia from which is the 
city of Trachis, where the plain between the sea and 
mountains is widest. (Herod. VII. 199- 8trab. loc 
cit. Uv. XXXVII. 24.) 

In tfae mountain enclosing the Tradiinian -plmn is 

Atopuo. a goige, through which flows the Asopus. (Herod. 
VII. 199. Stnih. loc. cit. Lir. loc. dt.) South of the 

Fhonixfl. Asopus is the small river Phcenix> which &Us into 
it. (Herod, loc. cit Strab. loc. cit.) 

Near the Pbcenix the road is so narrow as to be 
passable only for single chariots ; from tfae Phoenix 
to ThermopyUe tfae distance is fifteen stadia. In this 

Anthde. interval the village of Anthele is situated, near which 
tfae Asopus flows into tfae sea. Close to this spot is 
the temple of Ceres Amphictyonia, that of Ami^- 
ctyon, and the seats of the Amphictyons. (Herod. 
VII. aOO. Strab. VII. p. 428. Pausan. Ach. 24.) 

'Q, rauXajfa xa) wrrpxm 
SigjiM kwrpi, xa) rayaiif 

el Tt fuaaav 

yf^foax^ttKoTW r aicrtlr xip^s, 
Ivf 'EUavow acYOpat 
UuKoTtli! xa?JoyTai. SoFH. Tsacb. 6S3. 

The word Tfaermopylse denotes both the narrow- 
ness of the defile, which is there foimed by the sea, 
together with the cUfis of mount (Eta, and the vici- 
nity of the warm springs alluded to by the poet in 
the passage above quoted f. " To the west of Ther- 

1 These warm aprings are precipices of (Ett, They are 
seen to issue principally from stilt called Thennn. Clarke*s 
two mouths ai the root of tfae Tniveb, P. II. p. 238. 



pyta. 
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" mopyise" sajs Herodotus, " is a lofty mountain, so 
" steep as to be inaccessible. To the east are the sea 
** and some marshes. In this defile is a warm spring 
" called Chytri by the inhabitants, where stands an 
** altar dedicated to Hercules. A wall has been con- 
" stnicted by the Phocians to defend the pass against 
" the Thessalians, who came from Thesprotia to take 
" possession of Thessaly, then named MaMs. Near 
" Trachis the defile is not broader than half a ple- 
" thrum, or fifty feet, but it is narrower still, both be- 
" fore and after Thermopylse, at the river Phoenix, 
" near Anthele, and at the village of Alpeni." (Herod. 
VII. 176.) It was here that Leonidas and hb band 
of heroes withstood the attack of the immense Persian 
host, and nobly died in defending the pass. (Herod. 
VII. aiO. et seq. Strab. IX. p. 428. Liv. XXXVI. 15.) 
Mount CEta, which forms the defile in conjunction <£<■ moni. 
with the sea, extends its ramifications westward into 
the country of the Dorians, ^nd still further, into 
.£tolia, while to the south it is connected with the 
mountains of Locris and those of Boeotia. (Liv. 
XXXVI. 15. Strab. IX. p. 4S8. Herod. VII. 217.) 
Its modem name is Katavotkra. Sophocles repre- 
sents Jove as thundering on the lofty crags of CEta. 

TM( xar S*fn Otreun rawtf 

Atii KKTaaTp&nwiv«s — Tbach. 436. 

The highest summit, according to Livy, was 
named Callidromus : it was occupied by Cato with aoiiidro- 
body of troops in the battle fought at the pass of °"" """*" 
Thermopyls, between the Romans, under Acilius 
Glabrio, and the army of Antiochus ; and owing to 
this manoeuvre, the latter was entirely routed. (Liv. 
XXXVI. 15. Plin. IV. 7.) 

Herodotus describes the path by which the Per- 
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sian army turned the positioD of the Greeks, as be- 
ginning at the Aaapta. Its name, aa well at that of 

AnopM. the mountaio, is Anopiea. It leads along this ridge 
as far as Alponus, the first Locrian town. (VII. 
216. ') 
Oq the summit of mount (Eta were two caatles. 

Trdiius. named Tichius and Rhoduntia, which were success- 
fully d^ended by the j£tolians against the Romans. 
(Liv. XXXVI. 19. Strab. IX. p. 428. Steph. Byz. 
V. 'Po8owr«.) 

(Ets<. The inhabitants of the chain of CEta, thence 

named (Ktsei, constituted a tribe suffidentty aumer- 
ous and warlike to prove a serious annoyance to the 
Lacedaemonian colony of Heraclea. On account of 
these depredations, their country was on one occa- 
sion ravaged and laid under contribution by Agis, 
king of Sparta. (Thuc. VII. 92. and VIII. 8. Diod. 
Sic. XIV. 417. Xen. Hell. I. 2, 12.') 

PuuopiM. Strabo ascribes to them Parasopias, a small town 
which probably stood near the source of the Asopus, 

(EnbtdM. and <£Diadse. (Strab. IX. p. 502. Steph. Byz. v. Of- 

.£NIAN£S. 
The ^nianes or Enienes were a Thessalian tribe, 
apparently of great antiquity, but of uncertain ori- 
gin, whose frequent migrations have been alluded to 
by more than one writer of antiquity, but by none 
m(H% than Plutarch in his Greek Questions. He 
states them to have occupied in the first instance the 
Dotian plain*; after which they wandered to the 

' This pfftk is pointed out ' Coini of the Aimines, A[> . 

in Gell's Itinerary, p. 242. NIANON — A1NANIB1V4. reiy 

* Coins of the CEtEei. Epi- scarce. Sesdn!, p. 40, 
f^ph. OITA. OITAI— .OITAION. 
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borders of Ejnrus ; and finally settled in the upp^ 
valley of the Sperchius. Their antiquity and im- 
portance is attested by the fact of their belonging to 
the Ampbictyonic council. (Pausan. Phoc. c.8. Har- 
pocrat. v.'A^^iKT^cf. Cf. Herod.VII.198. Scyl. p.S!4.) 
At a later period we find them joining other Grecian 
states i^ainst Macedonia in the confederacy which 
gave rise to the Lamiac war. (Diod. Sic. XVIII, 
633.) But in Strabo's time they had nearly disap- 
peared, having been exterminated, as that author re- 
ports, by the ^tolians and Athamanes, upon whose 
territories they bordered. (IX. p. 437. Lir. XXXII. 
13.) Their principal town was Hypata, on the riverHn«u. 
Sperchius. Livy mentions it as being in the posses- 
sion of the ^tolians, and as a place where their na- 
tional council was frequently convened,. (Liv. XXXVI. 
14. and 26.) Its women were celebrated for thdr 
skill in magic. (Apul. Metun. I. p. 104. Theophr. 
H. Plant. IX. 2.) Hypata was still a city of note 
in the time of Hierocles. (p. 642. Ptolem. p. 84. 
Plin. IV. 8. Steph. Byz. v/Tmra.) 

Its ruins are to be seen on the site called Ca- 
atritxa ", near the modem Patragick, which repre- 
sents probably the Neee Patrs of the Byzantine his-NoePMn*. 
torians ". (Niceph. Gregor. 1. IV. p. 67.) 

Sperchiee, as its name implies, was situated nearsperchia. 
the Sperchius, and was taken and plundered by the 
^tolians, t<^ether with Macra Come, in the same Marcra 
vicinity, in one of their incursions into Thessaly. '°*' . 
{Liv. XXXII. 18.) Homilse is also placed by Pto- 
lemy, (p. 84.) in this direction. 

Mount Tymphrestus, from whidi the ^rchiusTymphra.. 

" PouqueriUe, t. IV. p. 73. ' Id. t. IV. p. 70. 
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was aaid to derive its source, closed the valley of 
the .Snianes to the west, aad thus separated them 
from the Athamanes, and the small district of Ape- 
rantia. (Strab. IX. p. 433.) 

LrcoFaB. 490. 

Kol TM Suvaa'Ti)v nu xtrpa/tirtm kuKW 

'AwatKii4fmtn juii waytw Tu/ifpiiaTSim. Id. 90S. 

(Cf. Steph. B7Z. V. Tv^^ii<rro(J.) The modem name 
of this mountain is accordiog to some authors 
EJytxot, but others call it Smococo'. 

Having now gone through the whole of Thessaly, 
with its several divisions, and ascertained the va- 
rious aties belonging to each, we have yet to men- 
tion a few others, named by Stephanas Byz., to 
which no specific situation can be assigned. 
IE*. .£0, noticed by Sophocles in one of his plays, 

which is now lost. (Steph. Byz. v. Aja.) 
'EffTiv ri{ Aid OKrvfuAcw irmfxki^i». 

'iEiuM. .£dus, a town of Thessaly. (Steph. Byz. v. AJw;.) 
Ai«ft. Alea. (Id. V. 'AA^.) Aloium, near Tempe. (v. 'AA«m».) 
A^mu. Asbotus, referred to by the poet Euphorion. (ap. 
Steph. Byz. V. "Aff^SwTOf) 

Tie (lir if Ix ^Kolirfiov 'Airfiamoi eSiuc fiptmif 

DaipniM. Deipnias, a small town near Larissa, where Apollo 
was entertained on his retum from Tempe. (Callim. 
ap. Steph. Byz. v. Aftntat.) 

y I take this opportunity of ' Gell's Iljneraiy, p. 24?. 
correcting Stephanus in the From 2eitun is seen on the 
worda To^f^v twtf : it should west a lofty peaked suminit U 
be eridently Tviuftfifrrir }Jra<, a great dialance; it seeniB to 
quoted from LycophroD in the be mount Tymphreatus, at the 
pu«a^ I have referred to source of the Spercfaius. 
above. 
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Ainra^f hii* fiit SiSi/;;(«Tai. 

The Ethnestce, 8 people ofThesaaly. (Staph. B7Z.E 
T. *E0woTu.) Elacatseon, a mountain. (Id. v. 'HAa-^MtMu 
xoRuav.) Thamia, or Thamida. (Rbian. ap. Steph. Thuni*. 
Byz. V. BofjMx.) Th^onium (Id. v. B^jwwiev.) Co-ihego. 
rope. (Id. V. Ke^vng.) The town and river of Cj-c^^ 
phus. (Id. V. KE^.) SS?™ 

'Ell ^ Kufoiter Su0'fMp«i' ffT^tcngXari* 

Ltcophe. v. 897. 
Lapithe, (Steph. Byz. v. AanAj.) perhaps the Lapa-Ltptthe. 
thus of LiTy. Lytse, a small place, apparently nearLyw. 
Tempe. (Id. t. Avrai.) Macednum, a spot on mount HaMd- 
Pindus, mentioned by Steph. Byz., (v. Moxe^,)'"'^ 
who refers to Herodotus, (I. 56.) but he has mis- 
understood this author, who uses it as the name of 
a people, and not <^ a place. Megara. (Id. v. Mi~Mt^n. 
yapa.) Methydrium, according to Pbiloxeous, citedM«tiiT< 
by Steph. Byz. (v. MtftiX^iov.) Minye, which wasw^ 
previously called Almonia. (Id. v. Mnva.) Pliny also^JS^ 
speaks of a Tbessalian town named Almon. (IV. 8.) 
Misgomenae. (Steph. Byz. v. Murfafuveu.) Oma-Miigcim»- 
rium, a town of Tfaessaly, where Jupiter and Mi-^^um. 
nerva were especially worshipped. (Theopomp. ap. 
Steph. Byz. v. 'O/u^iw.) Onthyrium, near Ame.onthr- 
(Rbian. ap. Steph. Byz. v. '(Mvftso.) Peletbromum, pd^ro. 
a mountain: hence the epithet of Pelethronii ^ven "°"""^ 
to the Lapithse by Vii^ : 

Frena Pelethronii Lapithee gyroaque dedere — 

Geobs. III. 115. 
Pele. (Steph. Byz. v. II^x^.) There were two towns F«ie. 
of this name, one in the dominions of Euiypylus, 
the other in those of Achilles. Pierium, a place nenum. 
where Ramphias, a Spartan officer, conducting rein- 
TOI» I. o g 
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forcements to Brasidas, was stopped in his mardi 
by the ThessaUaDS. (Thuc. V. 13.) Symaetfaa, 
(Theopomp. ap. Steph. Byz. v. ^v/uuSa.) Tilpbos- 
sseum. {Steph. Byz. v. TtK<tm<r<rain.) Phorbae, a dty 
of the Thessalian Achiei. (Id. v. ^<,p$ai.) Photi- 
naeum. (Hecateeus ap. Steph. Byz. t. ^vrtMuw.) 

The principal road in Thessaly was that whidi 
led from Larissa to Thennopybe by Fharsalus, 
Tliaumaci, and Lamia. Another route branched 
off from the same point to Crannon, Pherae, Deme- 
trias, and along the shores of the Pagasaean and 
Melian bays, terminating likewise at Tbermopylse. 

The latter appears in the Itinerary of Antooinus 
under the head of " Iter per loca Maritima in E{n- 
" rum et Thessaliam et Macedoniam ;" but with 
very few indications of stations and distances. 

From Opus, the capital of the Locri Opuntii, th^ 
are exhibited as follows : 



Opunte 
Demetriiide 


Modem nuoM. 


Diianonm 

XIIII.« 


Larima 


. 


XLIIII. 


m> 


Standla 


XXIV. 


In the Table 


Itinerarjr, the first route, with some 


Taiiations, is thus indi(!ated : 




Thennopylas 

Thapcdoul' 

Falera' 


CmlHIxa 
Pharmli 


XXVII. 


Crannonia 


. 


XXXVIILJ 


Larian 


. 


XV. 



■ TIlia number is evkleDtlj ' I%arsalus. 

moat incorrect; it should be ** This number is much too 

XLIII. considerable ; it should proba- 

>■ This ia pnbMj Hypata. bij be XVIU. 
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From Larissa again there was a road which raa 
along the Peneus to Gomphi, and from thence 
crossed the chain of Pindus to Ambracia and Nico- 
polis ; but this has been already noticed in the sec- 
tion relating to Epirus*. 

The few islands which belong to Thessaly con- 
sist of a group lying off the Magnesian coast, in a 
curved line, stretching in a north-easterly direction 
towards mount Athos and the isle of Lemnos. 

The first of these is Sdathos, which still retains ScIbiIum 
its name. It is situated about four miles to the 
east of the Magnesian promontory, and is nearly 
fifteen miles in circuit. (Plin. IV. 12.) This island 
once possessed a town of some uze, which was de- 
stroyed by Philip the son of Demetrius, to prevent 
its falling into the hands of Attains and the Ro- 
mans. (Liv. XXXI. 38. at 45. XLIV. IS. Strab. IX. 
p. 436.) According to Scymnus-(Ch. v. 582.) its 
first settlers were Pdasg^ from Thrace, who were 
succeeded by some Chalddians from Eiiboea. It 
produced good wine. (Athen. I. 51.) 

Yltiptviai— Apoll. Abgon. I. 588. 

The next is Scopdos, now Seopelo, noticed bysooniM 
Ptolemy, (p. 84.) with its harbour named Panor-Pi 
mus, which still retains the name otPanormo. (Cf.*" 
Hierod. p. 643.) 

Halonnesus, which lies to the north-east of Sco- 
pelos, is celebrated in history as having been a sub- 
ject of contention between Philip the son of Amyn- 
tas and the Athenians; on which occasion one of 
their araioTS composed an harangue, which is to be 
found in the works of Demosthenes, and has been 

• See p. ]55. 
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ascribed hy HHiie to that celebrated orator. (Orat. 
VII. Demorth. p. 75. Strab. IX. p. 436. Steph. Bjz. 
V. 'AAwifo-ef, Md. II. 7-) Scopdos u now named 

Around it are the small islands of Scandile, now 
Otoots*. Seangero. (Plin. IV. 12.) . Oerontia. (Plin. loc. at.) 
&^^ unknown. SoUmnia, (Id. loc. dt.) now Pelagnin. 
loM iDMiii. loos is probably Ionia. (Strab. IX. p. 4S6.) Livy 
places it in the vicinity of.Scyros. (XXXI. 45.) 
Scymnus Ch. says it was colonized by some Onos- 
sians of Crete, together with Peparethus. (v. 580.) 
Steph. Byz. informs us that its history had been 
written by Phanodemus. (r. 'hat, Hesych. v, *\ku^, 
Appian. Bell. Civ. V. 7.) 
Pq^^u* Peparethus, now P^peri, is the smallest of the 
islands hitherto enumerated, but perhaps the most 
celebrated of all. Pliny observes that it was for- 
merly called Evavius, and assigns to it a circuit of 
nine miles. (IV. 13.) , It was colonized by some 
Cretans, under the command of Staphylus. (Scynut. 
Ch. 579.) 

K^int fiif »l 

rinrt^Am', lyyiif luiftirf* r o^f 'li* 

AIy«1, Ilaptvicun xal Siyj(^t»X^ TItw»fnfits. 

HoH. Hymn. Afoll. SH. 
The island produced good wine (Athen. I. 51.) and 
oU: 

mtideque feraz PeparedioB olive. 

Ovid. Mbtam. VII. 
The town of Peparethus suffered damage from an 
earthquake during the Pdoponnesian war. (Tbuc. 
III. 89-) It was defended by Philip against the 
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Bomans, (Liv. XXVIII. 5.) but was afterwards de- 
strojed. (Id. XXXI. Strab. IX. p. 436. Diod. Sic. 
XV. 508.) Diodes^ who wrote an early history of 
the origin of Rome, was a native of Feparethus. 
(Flut. Tit. BomuL Atben. II. 44.) 

Scyros, which still retains its name, is a morescr 
considerable island than the former. It lies to the 
south-east of Feparethus, and north-east of Euboea. 
Thucydides informs us that its first inhabitants were 
some Dolopians, who were afterwards expelled by 
the Athenians. (I. 98- Cf. Nicol. Damasc. ap. Steph. 
Byz. V. ^Kvpot, Scymn. Ch. v. 576.) It is to this 
early period that we must assign the adventures of 
Achilles, and the birth of Neoptolemus. (Strab. IX. 
p. 487.) 

'Hyttyo* hi Sxu^ov jut' iHxn^tics '^X^'^f- 

Od. a. 507. 
%tuipo» iXmi etiwtMV, 'Evu^of Traxifjpov. II. I. 668. 

Here Theseus was smd to have terminated his 
existence by falling down a precipice : 

\\aiMt SoKfun rAf atofyfw^^f p^^i — 

Lycophk. 1824. 
Sfyros, according to Strabo, was also celebrated for 
its superior breed of goats, and its quarries of rdned . 
marble, which vied with those of Carpus and Syn- 
nada. In the gec^rapher's time it was in great 
request at Some for public edifices, and other orna- 
mental purposes. (IX. p. 487- PUn. XXXVI. S6.) 

END OF VOL. I. 
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